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THE PARTY POTPOURRI IN LATIN AMERICA* 


Russecv H. Fitzcippon 


University of California, Los Angeles 


peror of Brazil, when, on a visit to the Philadelphia Exposition in 

1876, he was shown some of the new mechanical marvels whirring 
busily, quipped, “Why, that is nothing — Latin America has more revolu- 
tions per minute than those machines.” It scarcely needs footnoting that 
revolutions, however we may define the term, have been an all-too-present 
part of the Latin-American landscape, though certainly not now as much 
in evidence as Dom Pedro intimated eighty years ago was true. 

If fire, as the adage has it, is an inevitable accompaniment of smoke, 
it must be equally true that where there are revolutions there is politics. 
The author of a volume entitled Latin American Politics and Government 
explains that he chose that order of words instead of “Government and 
Politics” because the impress of politics on the public life of the score of 
countries composing the other America was so much more significant than 
that of the formal operations and machinery of government. 

If we extend this possibly too glib series of relationships it follows that if 
politics, like the poor, is something the Latin-American countries always 
have with them, then political parties also are an ever-present phenomenon. 
No one maintains, of course, that political parties are the sole channel 
through which political activity is carried on. Pressure groups are very 
much a part of the picture — though not in Latin America. So are churches 
and other cultural groups whose political activity may be so small or inci- 
dental or secondary as to preclude labeling them as pressure groups. And 
it is impossible to exclude political activity on a purely personal basis. 

But the party, in whatever form it may be organized, is so natural, so 
easy, and so logical a device that we may think of it as inevitable. Certainly 
we may regard it as inevitable in a democratic or quasi-democratic environ- 
ment, and even totalitarian regimes have normally found the party useful, 
the mass impact on contemporary political life being what it is.’ 


A N OLD STORY, probably apocryphal, has it that Dom Pedro II, Em- 


* This article in condensed form was delivered as the presidential address at the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Western Political Science Association at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, February 22, 1957. 

* Austin F. Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1949), p, v. 

*Sigmund Neumann properly points out that logically and semantically it is doubtful if 
the use of the term “party” for a political group in a totalitarian “one-party” country 
is valid. Modern Political Parties (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 
393. But so common is the popular reference to the German Nazis, the Italian Fas- 
cists, and certain quasi-counterparts in Latin America as parties that the objection 
becomes academic. 
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Students of comparative politics have usually had a blind spot with 
regard to Latin-American parties. Even a well-known and highly perceptive 
and penetrating work by the eminent French scholar Duverger tends to 
dismiss Latin-American parties with casual and impliedly derogatory refer- 
ences.* But these associations have much in common with those found in 
countries whose parties we more commonly put on the dissecting table. If 
these organizations in the other American republics were given a collective 
voice they might paraphrase one of Shakespeare’s famous characters and 
ask: “Hath not a Latin-American party eyes... hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? Fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer as another party is? If you prick 
us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do 
we not die? And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like you 
in the rest, we will resemble you in that. .. . The villainy you teach us we 
will execute; and it shall go hard but we will better the instruction.” 

The point need not be belabored that even United States students of 
Latin-American government have too greatly neglected the role of the party 
in the fascinating political life of the countries to the south. It may be for 
reasons that Duverger has suggested. It may be because, with very few 
exceptions, the Latit.-American party systems do not lend themselves to 
neat categorizing. It may be because of the tremendous complexity and the 
kaleidoscopic change which often characterize the party pattern of one 
country or another.‘ It may be for a variety of other reasons. 

So many questions need to be asked, so many definitions suggested, so 
many measurements devised and applied! The problem is appalling. I shall 
attempt in this paper, in all humility, merely to suggest the general nature 
of the problem and some of the aspects toward which a whole generation 
of Latin-Americanists could well direct themselves. I would acknowledge 
a large debt of gratitude to Duverger and Neumann for their masterly 
analyses of parties, and also to the many members in twenty years of classes 
in Political Science 150 at the University of California at Los Angeles whose 
penetrating questions have time after time set me to re-examining causes, 
relationships, phenomena. I must have wearied those classes repeatedly 
by telling them that “why?” is a much more important question than 


* Maurice Duverger, Political Parties (London: Methuen & Co., 1954). Duverger writes 
(p. 220), for example, “Not counting Latin America, which may be neglected because 
the frequent and effective interference of the government in both polls and parties 
denatures the whole system... .” 


‘A quite general survey of the party picture in Chile, for example, reveals that in less 
than three decades no fewer than forty-three party organizations, coalitions, splinters, 
or other groupings have elected members to the national legislature. Of those only 
two have been regularly represented throughout the entire period since 1927. 
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“what?” though the former can often not be intelligently asked unless the 
answer to the latter is known as a premise. 

What is a political party? If we do not want to accept Professor Neu- 
mann’s phrase that “in the popular mind, [it] is defined simply as some- 
thing which someone else engages in, usually for personal profit and some- 
times for graft,” we can use his more formal definition that it is 
the articulate organization of society's active political agents, those who are concerned 
with the control of governmental power and who compete for popular support with an- 
other group or groups holding divergent views. As such, it is the great intermediary which 
links social forces and ideologies to official governmental institutions and relates them to 
political action within the larger political community.” 

In looking at Latin-American parties, both with telescope and micro- 
scope, we need to be concerned with anatomy — many writers have started 
and stopped there — and also physiology. We are also promptly involved 
in a study of their evolution, their ecology, and their psychology. It is not 
too much to say in some cases that parties as a religious force warrant atten- 
tion. We need to be curious about the place of parties in the social structure 
of a given country, about their relationship to economic elements and their 
response to economic forces, about their formal and informal association 
with the government. 

What is the popular attitude in Latin America toward political parties? 
Admittedly, it often resembles the first of the Neumann definitions quoted 
above. Lowell wrote similarly, but more seriously, years ago about eight- 
eenth-century English attitudes toward parties, and his words are almost 
equally applicable in many sections of twentieth-century Latin America: 
To them the idea of a party opposed to the government was associated with a band of 
selfish intriguers, or a movement that endangered the public peace and the security of 
political institutions. . . . They [political parties] were never far removed from violence. 
When the opposition of those days did not actually lead to bloodshed, it was perilously 
near to plot and insurrection. . . . * 

With especial reference to Latin America, how shall party systems, in 
terms of gross morphology, be initially classified? The traditional method, 
as with other areas, has been to say that one or another country has a multi- 
party, a biparty, or a single-party system. Ranney and Kendall have sug- 
gested’ that such a scheme is oversimple and have proposed that an im- 


* Neumann, op. cit., p. 396. 


*A. Lawrence Lowell, The Government of England (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1912), I, 450-51. It is obvious, of course, that any analysis of the political process 
which unintentionally ignores the role of irregular and “direct-action” procedures in 
the institution of regimes or officials is incomplete and unrealistic. This paper does 
so because its discussion is limited to the role of the political party. An excellent 
analysis of procedures of the other sort is to be found in William S. Stokes, “Violence 
- Doe Factor in Latin-American Politics,” Western Political Quarterly, V (1952), 
4 ; 


J. Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, “The American Party Systems,” American 
Political Science Review, XLVIII (1954), 480-81. 
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provement would be to adopt a five-way division, making use of the tradi- 
tional labels and adding a “modified one-party” and a “totalitarian one- 
party” system. The proposed modification is obviously useful and it cer- 
tainly has applicability to the Latin-American scene. It should be stressed, 
however, that a score of countries through more than a century of inde- 
pendent history have shown such an infinitude of variations in party pattern 
that even an expanded five-category analysis can by no means fit all situa- 
tions.* In part, it is more in order to look at the party system horizontally 
rather than vertically, i.e., not to try to determine whether this or that 
country has a party system which falls neatly into one or another of five 
types but rather to seek to find out how far down the socioeconomic scale 
of consciousness party organization and activity have descended; in other 
words, to what extent parties have “grass roots” in a given country. 

Certainly that matter of grass roots, to the degree that parties in a few 
Latin-American countries are sprouting them, is a thing of recent develop- 
ment. It is obviously dependent on the growth of political consciousness and 
articulateness by a significantly large segment of the whole population. It 
would patently be pointless for parties to cultivate or even be conscious of 
the masses if those masses had no participation in the political process or, 
even indirectly, in decision-making. Among the factors which have led to 
that more widespread political awareness and vocality are the impact of two 
world wars, the gradually increasing literacy rates, the physical articulation 
of the particular country, the development of new means of mass communi- 
cation (especially the radio), urbanization, large-scale immigration, the 
growth of industrialization (which has accelerated the formation of a middle 
class), and (partly effect as well as cause) the development of a heightened 
sense of government responsibility for additional social services. 

One must early inquire where power lay historically and where it lies 
contemporarily. The structure of society is never really simple, but on a 
comparative basis it was far simpler a century-and-a-quarter ago, in the first 
years of Latin-American independence, than it is now. In that day a small, 
tightly knit aristocracy, the biological and psychological descendants of the 
colonial Creole oligarchy, was separated b¥ a wide gulf — a social vacuum, 
as it were — from the great bulk of the population, the masses who could 
cherish no social pretensions, had virtually no property, and naturally exer- 
cised no political impact. It was three social elements in particular which 
called the turns: the clergy, the military, and the large estate owners. Each 
of them was possessed of position or property or both, and either position 
or property spelled power. Economic control, social pre-eminence, cultural 


*It also needs to be emphasized that although parties are, for convenience’ sake, usually 
referred to in this paper as single units, countless numbers of them have been affected 
by fission, schisms, and splintering so that they often have been anything but solid 
units. 
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leadership, and political domination were all interwoven and for the most 
part were indistinguishable from one another. 

The pattern of parties in the early days was correspondingly elementary. 
In its classic form it consisted of a simple division into Conservative and 
Liberal. The former included primarily Church hierarchy, the army officers, 
and the estancieros; they were Conservative because they in particular had 
something to conserve. The Liberals included professionals and smaller 
businessmen, but the boundary lines of this group were much more loosely 
drawn than those of the Conservatives. It must be remembered, however, 
that both parties were drawn from the ranks of the top few per cent who 
were the custodians of the political power structure. No grass roots existed 
or were even dreamed of. If the analogy to plant life be continued, the 
parties of that time constituted a parasitic growth suspended in the air and 
drawing no earthy nourishment whatever. They were correspondingly un- 
realistic. The struggle for control was within a small and socially inter- 
related class; in some of the lesser countries, indeed, it was confined almost 
to a minuscule group of interrelated families.® 

In a few instances local issues or circumstances altered the conventional 
party pattern. Argentina, among others, presented a long-lived controversy 
over the basic choice of governmental forms — federal or centralized — and 
this dictated the coalescence of party groups into federalists and unitarians. 
In early independent Mexico an important factor in the party picture was 
the competitive political activity of the York Rite as against the Scottish Rite 
Masons. 

Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, indeed, the party 
scene in most of Latin America was one of almost unrelieved confusion and 
unreality. It is only by an arbitrary projection of the term “party” as it was 
employed more meaningfully in the United States, Britain, France, and 
a few other countries in that century that we can assume that such organiza- 
tions existed in most Latin-American countries. Only in Colombia, Uruguay, 
and to some extent Chile and Argentina did parties operate at all in the 
context in which we would have put them in this country. The first two 
of those Latin-American countries gave us good case studies of valid biparty 
patterns and that in Chile of a biparty becoming a multiparty picture. 

In almost all other countries — though it is always dangerous to gen- 
eralize too dogmatically — the “parties” (and probably we are justified in 
putting the word in quotation marks) were so much the adjunct of per- 
sonalism in politics, were individually so dependent on the career of the 
single person whose property they constituted, that to think of them as 


* An interesting fictional picture of the way in which Latin-American family loyalties can 
transcend party allegiance is given in a short story by Will Jenkins, “Insult to the 
Family,” Saturday Evening Post, May 31, 1947, p. 24. 
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operating on the same basis as our Federalists and Republicans, our Whigs 
and Democrats and again Republicans, is entirely misleading. In our own 
party history we have little to compare to this very prevalent picture of 
nineteenth-century Latin-American parties unless it be the brief “period of 
personal politics” which followed the War of 1812. Those few years repre- 
sented an anomaly in United States party development; the same phenome- 
non was far from atypical in Latin America. 

If most Latin-American parties very largely lacked the organizational 
characteristics of those in the United States or Britain, they certainly far 
surpassed them in the role played by the individual leader. This was the 
omnipresent and often glamorous caudillo. The word cannot well be 
translated into English — it loses so much of overtone and color in the 
process. It is true that the caudillo had some elements of the party boss in 
Jersey City or Chicago or Kansas City or Memphis, but he was and is 
significantly different from a Hague or a Kelly or a Pendergast or a Crump. 
The latter breed usually avoided the limelight and frequently operated 
deviously; the caudillo as often gloried in every lumen of calcium glare he 
could command. He was a man on horseback, a man whose gaudy uniform 
had to be ample to accommodate all the medals, ribbons, and braid which 
he either devised for himself or exchanged prodigally with his fellow 
caudillos. The caudillo’s European cousin, the dictator, says Neumann, “is 
responsible to no man but to God and the nation (who are conveniently 
removed from any direct interference), and in his very irresponsibility he is 
revered by the emotional, rootless, and amorphous masses seeking mystery, 
devotion, and the miraculous.” '° 

The party was largely incidental in the power structure erected by 
the caudillo. So completely did he dominate it that it often took its popular 
designation from his name, family or Christian: thus we have the Peronistas 
(in this case a legal as well as a popular name), the Monttvaristas, Arnulf- 
istas, and many others.'' Even in a country where party stability probably 
exceeds that of any other in Latin America — Uruguay — the major parties, 
or at least the leading wings of them, are known as Batllistas and Herreristas 
as commonly as they are called Colorados and Blancos. We have very little 
in United States experience which can provide a counterpart for the Latin- 
American caudillo. Possibly the closest example would be Huey Long, who 
for a number of years operated as the erratic, publicity-seeking, strong- 
willed, egocentric owner of the Democratic party in Louisiana. But the 
Democratic party in Louisiana did not disintegrate with Long’s removal 
from the scene and in that way it differed from many caudillo-dominated 


“ Neumann, op. cit., p. 407. Cf. José Luis Romero, Las Ideas Politicas en Argentina (Mex- 
ico City: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1946), pp. 112-14. 

™ An item in the curiosa politica of the Latin-American scene was the abecedarios in Cuba 
twenty-five years ago; they were members of the party known as the ABC. 
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parties in Latin America. In this latter aspect our best example, and indeed 
one of only a few illustrations, would be found in the relationship of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to the short-lived Progressive party which followed him on 
his brief crusade to Armageddon with something of the fanatic fervor of a 
caudillo’s party in Latin America. 

If we search for the nature of the bond which links the member of this 
kind of party to its leader, i.e., the caudillo, we must look beyond the sorts 
of linkages which would be familiar in this or various other countries in 
determining party membership, e.g., the promise of political patronage or 
electoral support or business concessions, the fact that it is socially or region- 
ally comme il faut to belong to one party or another, even the irrational 
reason that one’s father belonged to the same party. It is in the subtle area 
of the charismatic appeal of the caudillo to his followers that much of the 
Latin-American political affinity is to be explained. The bemedaled uniform 
and the constant and effective use of political symbols doubtless exercise at 
least a mild mesmerism over those who fall especially within the visual 
range of the party leader. If to such attractions the jefe can add the oratori- 
cal arts of the demagogue he often becomes irresistible. An Ecuadorian 
opponent of José Maria Velasco Ibarra once testified: 

I was violently opposed to his policies and uniformly voted against them. One day, how- 
ever, President Velasco Ibarra came to congress to deliver personally a message urging 
passage of one of his projects. . . . Never before had I heard such a speech! When it was 
finished the president and congress were unashamedly in tears, and we stood up and voted 
unanimously for his bill. . . . On my way home, I scolded myself many times, for I had 
been a fool, such a fool, to vote for his insane measure! ” 

Max Weber perhaps best analyzes the nature of the relationship when he 
writes that the leader’s 

charismatic claim breaks down if his mission is not recognized by those to whom he feels 
he has been sent. . . . He does not derive his “right” from their will, in the manner of an 
election. Rather, the reverse holds: it is the duty of those to whom he addresses his 
mission to recognize him as their charismatically qualified leader. . . . Pure charisma does 
not know any “legitimacy” other than that flowing from personal strength, that is, one 
which is constantly being proved. The charismatic hero does not deduce his authority 
from codes and statutes . . . nor does he deduce his authority from traditional custom 
or feudal vows of faith. . . . The charismatic leader gains and maintains authority solely 


by proving his strength in life. . . . If [his followers] do not fare well, he is obviously not 
the master sent by the gods.” 


Weber doubtless wrote those phrases without the Latin-American political 
landscape in mind but they admirably describe the relationship which even 
yet exists between the caudillo and his “party” or following. Michels also 
well described, more than forty years ago, the phenomenon of charismatic 
party leadership.'* 


™ Quoted in George I. Blanksten, Ecuador: Constitutions and Caudillos (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951), p. 50. 


*H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 246-49, passim. 


™* Robert Michels, Political Parties (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949 [reprint]), pp. 63 ff. 
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By long psychologic conditioning the man in the ranks, despite his own 
individualism, is attuned to accept uncritically the personal leadership of a 
magnetic caudillo. To borrow the title of a popular television program, it 
is a “person to person” relationship. “In this respect,” a Latin-American 
writer well puts it, “the masses possess a rare feminine sense. From initial 
admiration they pass easily to adherence and obedience, and from there to 
unconditional submission. The chief or leader or caudillo then becomes an 
oracle, and on occasion is invested with almost divine attributes.” ** After 
death he is occasionally politically canonized, as witness Rosas and Evita 
Perén in Argentina, Saravia in Uruguay, and various others.® 

Under these circumstances it is probably a distortion, or it is at least 
misleading, to think of the grouping as a “party” in the sense that we un- 
consciously use the term; Latin-Americans recognize this distinction by the 
occasional substitution of the word agrupacion for partido. It is parties of 
this sort that Duverger calls archaic and prehistoric. The adjectives are 
somewhat out of context when applied to the Latin-American scene but the 
description fits. 

The introduction of a genuinely ideological base for party activity in 
Latin America would of course lessen the importance of the charismatic 
factor by making the party picture more rational. Aside from the more or 
less fictitious ideological differentiation between Liberals and Conservatives 
in the early years of independence in several countries, little content of a 
validly doctrinal sort entered into party operation during the nineteenth 
century. Note should be made, however, of the philosophical impact of the 
European revolutions of 1848, particularly that in France.'’? This had the 
effect of at least making the Liberal party or its analogue more prestigious in 
such countries as Mexico, Colombia, Chile, and Brazil. Mention should 
also be made of the significant effect on party philosophy exercised later in 
the century by the introduction of Comtian positivism in such countries as 
Mexico, Brazil, and Uruguay; the cientificos of the Diaz period in Mexico 
were at least collateral ideological descendants of Auguste Comte. 

Why did a reasonable facsimile of a biparty system persist through much 
of the nineteenth century in Colombia, Uruguay, and Chile? The question 
is much easier to ask than to answer. I[n all three countries political issues 
early arose which cut much more deeply than in most of the Latin-Ameri- 
can states. In Colombia and Chile at an early date and in Uruguay after 


" Gregorio Sanchez Gomez, Sociologia Politica Colombiana (Cali: Sanchez Gomez Hnos., 
1943), p. 43. , 

“Tt is the modern caudillo-led parties which, more than others (though there certainly 
are other kinds of illustrations), make the greatest use of propaganda in appealing 
to the recently politically articulate masses. The Peronista party in Argentina and 
the Dominican party in that republic provide extreme examples. 

Cf. Francisco Garcia Calderén, Latin America: Its Rise and Progress (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1913), pp. 243-46. 
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the advent of Batlle at the end of the century these issues were intensified 
by valid and significant socioeconomic differences between parties. The 
three countries went further than most in perfecting and extending down- 
ward a systematic development of party machinery. Personalism, though 
not obliterated, gave way in degree to the discipline of ideology and organiza- 
tion. And, as Weber puts it, “It is the fate of charisma, whenever it comes 
into the permanent institutions of a community, to give way to powers of 
tradition or of rational socialization. This waning of charisma generally 
indicates the diminishing importance of individual action. And of all those 
powers that lessen the importance of individual action, the most irresistible 
is rational discipline.” ™* 

The picture remained mixed even in these three more advanced coun- 
tries. Professor Rippy in an editorial comment notes “that party cohesion 
has never been strong in Colombia,” ?® and we get a graphic picture of the 
chaos that accompanied party rivalry in Uruguay in the pages of W. H. 
Hudson’s classic, The Purple Land. 

It is far too large an assignment to attempt to trace in any detail the 
evolution of Latin-American parties from the nineteenth century to the 
middle of the twentieth. That evolution was in significant measure the 
product of the almost infinitely complex economic changes which came to 
Latin America in the period. The economic impact was both direct and 
indirect: aspects of it were the effects coming from the filling in of the 
vacuum between haves and have-nots, from the growth.and mutual re- 
enforcement of economic and political nationalism, etc. It is more in point 
to turn to a brief glance at the party scene today. 

Can we find a useful and valid typology of Latin-American parties — 
not party systems? I suggest that it might be found, in one direction, in 
terms of whether a party’s ideology is prominent and probably primary in 
the party’s operation or whether, on the other hand, the philosophical basis 
of the party’s organization is only incidental or at least secondary. In the 
first category would come all Communist and Fascist parties, most Catholic 
and Christian Democratic parties, many Socialist parties, and several labor 
parties. This seems to be designating strange bedfellows, but at least all the 
above-mentioned groups — even Luis Carlos Prestes’ Brazilian Communists 
and Plinio Salgado’s Brazilian Integralistas — have in common the posses- 
sion of and emphasis on a quasi-ideological foundation which they some- 
times pursue with almost religious fervor. “Today the term party,” says 


“ Gerth and Mills, op. cit., p. 253. 


* Jesus Maria Henao and Gerardo Arrubla, History of Colombia, trans. and ed. J. Fred 
Rippy (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1938), p. 538. This con- 
clusion is well spelled out in greater detail in Ben G. Burnett, “The Recent Colombian 
Party System: Its Organization and Procedure” (Ph.D. thesis, University of California, 
Los, Angeles, 1955), pp. 144-48. 
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Duverger, “includes veritable churches with their clergy, their faithful, their 
belief, their orthodoxy, their intolerance.” 7° 

Now, obviously, these ideology-based parties in Latin America have im- 
portant differences among them. The differences are not only those of 
rightness or leftness but also, at least as exemplified by the Communist 
parties, those of control. The key to the frequently greater success of Latin 
America’s Communist parties over their Marxian cousins, the Socialist or- 
ganizations, is to be found in the international and more rigid control exer- 
cised over the former. The various Socialist parties are domestically con- 
trolled even if they share a common imported ideology. This internal control 
has inevitably resulted in a certain divergence of orientation and a greater 
ineffectiveness in political action. It has also meant that as among the 
several Latin-American Socialist parties little more than a sentimental 
entente exists or can exist. The same sort of control is evident among the 
neo-Socialist aprista-type parties*’ such as the prototype, the Aprista party 
itself in Peru, Accién Democratica in Venezuela, the Auténtico party in 
Cuba, the National Liberation party in Costa Rica, and one or two others, 
with the almost inevitable result that the same kind of entente and nothing 
more exists among them internationally. Since the various fascist parties 
have operated within vertical and highly nationalistic segments of the 
political spectrum it was even more their fate to be controlled domestically 
and to have no intercommunication, much less a unified superior control. 
Even in the heyday of fascism in the 1930’s no faint Latin-American re- 
semblance of a Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis emerged on the party scene, even 
though some one suggested years ago in inspired phrase that the Brazilian 
Green Shirts, the Mexican Gold Shirts, and their counterparts in one or 
two other Latin-American countries were all parts of the Textile Inter- 
national. In the case of the Catholic or Catholic-oriented parties, such as 
Union Civica in Uruguay or COPEI in Venezuela or, to a lesser degree, 
Accién Nacional in Mexico, the situation is subtly different. Certainly 
the intellectual and philosophical entente is present, and probably in addi- 
tion a certain amount of common direction (dictation would be too strong 
a word) under the banner of the effectively organized and omnipresent 
Catholic Church, sometimes exercised through the channel of Catholic 
Action groups. The neo-Catholic Christian Democratic parties are too 
recent arrivals in Latin America to enable us to draw conclusions about 
them.”” 


* Op. cit., pp. 61-62. 


™ On parties of this sort see Robert J. Alexander, “The Latin American Aprista Parties,” 
Political Quarterly, XX (1949), 236-47. 


* The first of them, in Argentina, dates back only to May, 1955. Cf. Arthur P. Whitaker, 
Argentine Upheaval (New York: Praeger, 1956), p. 84. 
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Ideology-based parties operate under certain inherent disadvantages in 
Latin America. They may develop capable leaders, such as communism’s 
Luis Carlos Prestes of Brazil or Manuel Mora of Costa Rica. They may 
develop respected leaders, such as socialism’s Alfredo Palacios of Argentina 
or Emilio Frugoni of Uruguay. But, so lacking in integration, cohesion, and 
maturity is the socio-economic structure of most Latin-American countries, 
that these parties are faced with the inevitable disadvanatge of being unable 
to enforce effective internal discipline; only the Communist parties provide 
a possible and partial exception and even they have been faced by schisms 
and dissensions, as the existence of Trotskyist parties in Mexico, Argentina, 
Chile, Bolivia, and other countries footnotes. 

Another difficulty faced by many of these parties is that they so often 
become so deeply involved in the implications of their ideologies that they 
fail to respond to the exigencies of practical politics. Latins, in Latin 
America and elsewhere, are said to be fond of playing with ideas but this 
fondness, at least in Latin America, is often not accompanied by a corre- 
sponding intellectual discipline and toughness which would enable the ideas 
to be properly assorted and evaluated. Hence, the ideology-based parties 
have in some instances tended to lose touch with reality and progress, such 
concrete realities as the growth of industrialization, changing patterns of 
land tenure, etc. Latin-American Socialist parties provide a good case in 
point. Being originally Marxian, their orientation should be toward the 
working classes. But in country after country they have become increasingly 
doctrinaire, academic, and intellectualized. They have developed undeni- 
ably articulate leaders and their newspapers have had highly stimulating 
editorial pages, but Latin-American Socialist parties have had relatively 
little genuine influence over the masses; they have allowed that role to be 
pre-empted by such organizations as the Communist parties and the 
Peronista party in Argentina. Jorge Gaitan, the later-to-be-murdered Colom- 
bian political leader, put it neatly when he said, in almost the only English 
phrase he used in an evening of conversation with me in 1944, that the 
Colombian Socialist party lacked “political sex appeal.” “The Socialist 
weakness,” wrote Ray Josephs about the Argentine party (but it could 
describe other Latin-American Socialist parties as well), “lies in addiction 
to theory and philosophy and what we might call their lack of practical, 
sound common sense.” ** 

Fascist parties in anything like a pure form have of course declined in 
Latin America with the world-wide regression of fascism itself. One needs 
to distinguish between fascist and what might be called quasi-fascist parties 
in the area. The former Integralistas in Brazil, the National Socialist 
(Nacista) party in Chile, and one or two others were of a nature that would 


* Argentine Diary (New York: Random House, 1944), p. xxxiii. 
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justify us in calling them pure fascist parties. Certain other groups — the 
Peronista party in Argentina, the Sinarquistas in Mexico, the Movimiento 
Nacional Revolucionario or MNR in Bolivia, for example — displayed cer- 
tain of the characteristics of fascist parties but sometimes not much more 
than incidentally so. The Sinarquista group has only a part of the time since 
its establishment in 1937 deigned to operate through conventional party 
channels and its fascist trappings have been intermingled with a consider- 
able coloration resulting from the impact of Catholic philosophy upon it; 
it is hence almost sui generis among Latin-American parties or political or- 
ganizations. The other two groups mentioned above, however — the Peron- 
istas and the MNR — could more properly be called nationalist rather than 
quasi-fascist parties. They, and a few others which can be put in the same 
category, have attempted to make themselves the conscious custodians of 
the explosive nationalism which is so prevalent a characteristic of virtually 
every Latin-American country. This role has not so immersed them in a 
theoretic concern, however, that they have lost sight of the main objective 
of seizing and continuing to control power. The Peronista party was and 
the MNR is an eminently practical party. The former, incidentally, pro- 
vided the only example, so far as I know, of a Latin-American party which 
has created a full-fledged distaff counterpart; the Peronista Feminist party, 
under the astute organizing ability and leadership of the president’s lady, 
his former mistress, became a temporarily effective political instrument. 
The Peronista party was also unique in having gone further than any other 
in Latin-American history in consciously developing a dialectic seeking to 
undergird it philosophically.** 

The proliferation of ideology-based parties, whether Communist or 
Fascist, nationalist or Catholic, Socialist or aprista, is an inevitable result 
of the expansion and diversification of the social and economic interests and 
issues in the several countries. When the body social was clothed in un- 
changing agricultural garments the political issues were simple and few: 
chiefly those of Church-state relations and of the degree of governmental 
and political centralization which should exist.** 

The role of Latin-American armies in relation to ideology-based parties 
is interesting and significant but deserves far more study than has been 
given it.2* Traditionally the army’s participation in politics was crude and 
simple. More recently various Latin-American military establishments have 


“The best account of the various aspects of the interesting Peronista party is to be found 
in George I. Blanksten, Perén’s Argentina (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953), passim. 

* Cf. a stimulating analysis by Federico G. Gil, “Responsible Parties in Latin America,” 
Journal of Politics, XV (1953), 333-48, especially p. 338. 

* Certain aspects of this problem are interestingly developed in a paper (mimeographed) 
by Major Theodore Wyckoff, U.S. Army, “The Role of the Military in Latin American 
Politics” (Princeton: Princeton University, 1956), pp. 5-11. 
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allied themselves in whole or in part with nationalistic, labor, or aprista-type 
parties or political movements. The former “military sector” of the govern- 
ment party in Mexico was a case in point. Other examples would be found 
in the Argentine army’s dalliance with the Peronista party and the Vene- 
zuelan army’s uneasy flirtation with Accion Democratica from 1945 to 1948. 
Parties (usually fascist or semi-fascist) have occasionally developed their 
own militias, a sort of “Brown-Shirt auxiliary.” Illustrations would be the 
Mexican Sinarquistas, the Brazilian Integralistas, and the Chilean National 
Socialists. The Peronista party was tending in such a direction before its 
master’s downfall. 

The traditional®’ parties, or their descendants, have usually failed to 
keep or gain much ideological distinctiveness. It is doubtless not true to say 
that no more valid philosophical differences exist between Liberals and 
Conservatives in Colombia, among Radicals, Liberals, and Conservatives in 
Chile, or between Colorados and Blancos in Uruguay thafi.do between 
Republicans and Democrats in the United States, but those traditional and 
major parties, like their opposite numbers in this country, are primarily 
interested in getting and keeping power rather than in consistently promot- 
ing a philosophical position. 

Some of the major parties which retain a vestige of ideological colora- 
tion have suffered the fate of being pushed progressively to the right by the 
rise of newer and more leftist parties. This has been true of Chile’s and 
Argentina’s “Radical” parties (both of which are now moderate) and 
Chile’s “Liberal” party (now conservative). It is less true of Uruguay’s 
Colorados and Mexico’s PRI because the massive position occupied by each 
in its own party landscape defies easy displacement. 

Power depends in considerable measure, as in the United States or else- 
where, on positions. This inevitably means a spoils system but one tradi- 
tionally based more on an almost institutionalized nepotism than on reward- 
ing loyal Liberals or constant Conservatives. 

Not only the organization of a Latin-American party but in addition 
its general place in the political life of the country will also be conditioned 
by the kind and degree of party opposition which it has. This leads us back 
to the useful Ranney-Kendall scheme of classifying party systems. Of the 
five types they propose we can find good examples of each in Latin America. 
Chile gives a wonderful illustration, perhaps the world’s best, of a multi- 


* The use of this adjective is intended to suggest more a party of conventional, non- 
ideological appearance than one of long life. Major parties which have survived for 
more than, say, a generation are relatively few. They would include: Argentina's 
Radical and National Democratic (Conservative) parties; Chile’s Radical, Liberal, and 
Conservative; Colombia’s Liberal and Conservative; Ecuador’s Conservative and Radi- 
cal Liberal; Honduras’ Nationalist; Nicaragua’s Conservative and Liberal (sometimes 
with modified names); and Uruguay’s Colorado and Blanco. This list would be far 
exceeded in size by a catalog of the ephemeral parties in Latin America. 
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party system.”* Colombia — during politically normal times — provides a 
valid illustration of a biparty system, Uruguay presents a “‘modified one- 
party” picture, Mexico a traditional one-party scheme, and the Dominican 
Republic a “totalitarian one-party” type. 

The highly complex picture in Chile is a relic of that country’s rather 
unfortunate experiment with parliamentary government in the third of a 
century following 1891. An eminent political scientist commented almost 
fifty years ago on the fluid and confusing consequences of this situation: 
Looking at the events of the last ten or fifteen years, it becomes plain that if the liberal 
democratic party [which has as of now, 1957, long since disappeared] had deliberately set 
about the work of undermining the credit and authority of parliament, it could not have 
succeeded better than it actually has, through forcing upon the various groups and parties 
of parliament the necessity of making shifting and temporary alliances and coalitions. . . . 
It has not gained this success by consistently following any definite policy of government, 
but rather by making opportune arrangements with this or that party or faction. 

A discerning Chilean president of a few years ago, Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla, put a finger on certain of the results when he wrote to the Social 
Christian Conservative party that “Political cabinets are the consequence 
of a combination of parties which . . . place themselves in agreement to bear 
governmental responsibilities and to lend their support, within and outside 
of the parliament, to the chief of state.” °° The same president less than a 
year later wrote a footnote to that observation when in a letter published in 
La Nacion on May 26, 1949, he said that 
unfortunately the principles [of presidential government] established in the Constitution 
of 1925 have not been embodied yet in our political customs. We continue in essence 
maintaining the parliamentary spirit in our forms of being and acting; and for some time 
in this direction the ministerial stability that formerly depended on the votes of a responsi- 
ble body, as is the parliament, has been placed in the agreements or attitudes of political 
organisms [i.e., parties] lacking any legal or constitutional authority and many times 
totally irresponsible.” 

Power that a Chilean party has lacked because it could not, in view of the 
proliferation of groups, become a majority party it gained in another direc- 
tion by its sometimes autocratic control over its members. So far has this 
control gone in recent years that one or another party has on occasion forced 
the withdrawal of a cabinet member from his governmental post because 
it refused him its “pase” or certificate of approval, based of course on its 


* Duverger would doubtless dissent: “A country in which opinion is divided among 
several groups that are unstable, fluid, and short-lived does not provide an example 
of multi-partism in the proper sense of the term: it is still in the prehistoric era of 
parties... .” Op. cit., p. 228. But Duverger admits that some such countries may be 
in an intermediate stage. 


* Paul S. Reinsch, “Parliamentary Government in Chile, 
Review, III (1909), 521. 


* Published in La Nacidén (Santiago), July 9, 1948; quoted in Frank M. Lewis, “The 
Political Effects of a Multi-Party System upon the Presidential Form of Government in 
Chile” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Texas, 1955), p. 348. 


"Quoted in ibid., p. 365. 
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disapproval of presidential policies and its unwillingness to provide political 
support for the administration.*? A climax of sorts was reached under 
Gonzalez Videla himself when he was forced to ask certain parties which 
of their members they would nominate for him to appoint to particular 
cabinet posts in the kaleidoscopic reshuffling which he more than once had 
to undertake. 

The development of a strong party consciousness on a multiparty basis 
in such a situation as the Chilean has had two incidental but important 
effects. It has (a) increased the accuracy of democratic popular representa- 
tion, and (b) decreased the incidence of personalismo. In the congressional 
election in 1953, for example, thirty-four parties nominated candidates, thus 
permitting almost every conceivable shade of opinion to be reflected. And, 
in recent years, only in the atypical presidential election of 1952, when the 
magnetic figure of General Ibafiez monopolized attention, did the element 
of charismatic support of a candidate take precedence over the domination 
of the campaign by party organizations. 

We do not normally associate a multiparty system with presidential 
government but such countries as Chile, Cuba, Panama, and at times others, 
have given us Latin-American examples. In part the anomaly, if it be that, 
can be accounted for in terms of provisions in the election laws, especially 
the existence of proportional representation, in part it is due to the per- 
sistence of political tradition (as in Chile) or to the relatively rudimentary 
state of social organization and political responsibility. 

The multiparty system is not normally a product of geography, though 
it may be. Brazil’s parties, for years organized primarily on a state basis, 
provide the best illustration of the exceptional situation. In Ecuador, though 
that country is not a good example of multi-partism, the Conservative party 
has been largely confined to the Sierra and the Radical Liberal party to the 
Coast. Nicaragua’s Liberal and Conservative parties were traditionally geo- 
graphically oriented, with centers of gravity respectively at Leon and 
Granada. 

Colombia — again with the qualification “in normal times” — provides 
an excellent example of a biparty system. In the period since 1927 only one 
party other than the Liberal and Conservative, the Communist, has had 
national legislative representation and then for only four years and with 
never more than six members. Why is this? An important part of the 
answer is doubtless to be found in the fact that Colombia’s major parties 
possess excellent and realistic mechanisms for gaining and retaining power. 
Political consciousness is well developed and Colombian parties come almost 
as close as any in carrying their organization down to the grass roots. The 


* This autocratic control may backfire if one or more rebellious leaders decide to secede 
and form a splinter party. 
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simple and yet significant differences separating “outs” from “ins” are illus- 
trated in Colombian politics virtually as well as anywhere in Latin America. 

Many persons in the United States are mystified by a phenomenon 
which occurs especially in biparty Latin-American countries, occasionally 
in multiparty. It is the boycotting of elections by one or more parties. 
Is that not cutting off a party nose to spite a party face? Not in the estima- 
tion of many latinos. If the leaders of an “out” party become convinced 
that a particular election will be fraudulent and that regardless of the voting 
their group will not be allowed to win they may withdraw their candidates 
and adjure their followers to stay away from the polls for several reasons: 
(a) by this self-abnegation they avoid for their party any involvement in 
what they regard as a tainted political act, and (b) they therefore arrogate 
to themselves and their party some indeterminable measure of added 
political virtue by their martyrdom. (c) They also assume that at least on 
moral grounds the way is cleared for resort to bullets to replace the ballots 
of which they would allegedly have been robbed. 

Uruguay might be said to have a conventional biparty rather than a 
“modified one-party” system but for the fact that for more than ninety 
years the Colorado party has regularly controlled the executive branch of 
the government. That country has conducted some of Latin America’s most 
novel governmental experiments, both in the executive and the legislative 
branches, but for more than a hundred years parties have been an effective 
and highly conscious part of the political apparatus of the country. Indeed, 
the subtle impact and weight of parties as such were doubtless increased 
rather than decreased by Uruguay’s shift a few years ago from a conven- 
tional unipersonal presidency to a collegiate type of executive on the Swiss 
model.** 

Mexico provides an excellent example of a one-party state with all of 
the consequent effects that such a situation has on the political operation 
of the country. Since 1929 the “government party” in Mexico—successively 
the Partido Nacionc! Revolucionario (PNR), the Partido de la Revolucion 
Mexicana (PRM), and the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) — 
has blanketed the politics of Mexico with consummate effectiveness." 
Not even the Colorado party in Uruguay has dominated the political scene 
as completely as has the PRI — and both operate within a democratic frame- 
work. For Mexico is to be classed as a democratic country*® despite the fact 
that that democracy is somewhat vitiated by the absence of genuine party 


* Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “Adoption of a Collegiate Executive in Uruguay,” Journal of 
Politics, XTV (1952), 639-41. 

* The best study of the PRI of which I am aware is Frank R. Brandenburg, “Mexico: An 
Experiment in One-Party Democracy” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1955). 

* Cf. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “A Statistical Evaluation of Latin-American Democracy,” 
Western Political Quarterly, IX (1956), 611. 
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rivalry. The democracy which is lacking in interparty competition may in 
part be supplied by the intraparty operation of the PRI. That party is almost 
unbelievably well organized; probably no other political group in Latin 
America, not even the unlamented Peronista party of Argentina, can equal 
it in the completeness and effectiveness of its organization. 

One of the things one looks for in the context of a one-party system 
is the degree and nature of the identification, or even the amalgamation, 
of party with government. Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Communist Russia, 
and Falanyist Spain, with interestingly varying details, provide us with 
examples of what seems inevitable under such circumstances. It must be 
remembered, of course, that, unlike the four countries just mentioned, 
Mexico freely permits the operation of other parties, and sometimes they 
have been legion. But it must also be recalled that one effective method 
of financing the early PNR was the official deduction of one day’s pay from 
each government employee’s salary in those months which had thirty-one 
days — in other words, the party treasury was the automatic recipient of 
seven days’ salary per employee per year. 

There are certain other questions which should be asked with regard to 
a one-party picture. Does the party, because of its noncompetitive hold on 
power and positions, tend to lose an earlier vigor and sharpness of ideologi- 
cal expression? The Mexican PNR and its successors were the more or less 
— that phrase mds o menos is inevitable at some point or other in referring 
to Latin-American politics — self-appointed custodians of the principles of 
“the Revolution,” whatever they may have been defined to be. But concern 
with principles is often in potential conflict with concern with positions, and 
so it happened in Mexico. With almost undiscernible gradualness the early 
revolutionary fervor, again kindled in 1934 because of the president’s per- 
sonality and due to somewhat fortuitous circumstances during the Cardenas 
administration, has become diluted until the impact of the PRI on politics 
in recent years is little other than bourgeois. Indeed, when a literal-minded 
congressional deputy some years ago suggested in reply to a president’s 
address to congress, that the party should get back to revolutionary first 
principles, he created an uproar because he was so revolutionary! This 
same dulling of original ideological fervor was noticeable in Uruguay’s 
Colorado party, Argentina’s Radical party, and others. 

Another important question is as to whether, in a one-party situation, 
the process of actual decision-making passes wholly or partly from govern- 
mental to party machinery. With regard to Mexico’s PRI insufficient evi- 
dence precludes a complete answer. (Party participation in governmental 
decision-making is not limited, of course, to groups in one-party countries.) 
Another question relates to the mechanism devised for transmission of party 
control or maintenance of continuity beyond the impact of a single per- 
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sonality who may for the time exercise some degree of charismatic hold 
over the party. In this respect Mexico’s dominant party has been notably 
more successful than was the Peronista party in Argentina. 

The Partido Dominicano in “the land that Columbus loved” gives us, 
so far as I am aware, the only modern Latin-American example of a formal 
“totalitarian one-party” system, according to the Ranney-Kendall classifica- 
tion, although the position of the Colorado party in Paraguay resembles that 
on a de facto basis. During much of the last quarter-century the one party 
has been the only one legally permitted to operate in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. It goes without question that its hold, in party terms, has been absolute: 
if all legislative and cabinet members at a given time have not been mem- 
bers of the Dominican party the only exceptions have been a token minority 
of completely ineffective proportions. In November, 1940, the inner and 
most loyal core of the Dominican party was organized as the Partido Tru- 
jillista but this typical gesture toward party elitism apparently soon served 
its purpose and the inner circle disappeared as a separate group. Two 
groups labeled by some as “stooge” or “front” parties appeared in 1946 but 
no one has assumed that they provided even a symptom of return to demo- 
cratic procedures and free party competition.*® 

Discipline in Latin-American parties is perennially threatened by the 
deep-rooted Latin-American individualism and the innate resistance to 
regimentation. Not even the Communist parties, with their peculiarly ef- 
fective apparatus and techniques of internal control, find this problem an 
easy one. In those parties in which no or little class base or economic interest 
is present the problem is compounded. The adoption of a party cedula or 
carnet, with space for a small picture and other identification, used by 
Colombia’s Liberal party and various others, confers in some small degree a 
certain status on members and in equal fashion affords the issuing agency 
at least a theoretical control, but its effectiveness for such a purpose is 
debatable. 

The whole broad field of Latin-American party financing is in many 
respects unsystematic to the point of being almost anarchic. It is also a 
virgin field for further research. The gamut of methods used to fill party 
coffers is a wide one, including party dues, “kickbacks” from office-holders, 
forced contributions from those with economic axes to grind, sale of litera- 
ture, open or disgused subsidy from governments, and many others, and 
resembles for the most part what would be found in other countries, but 
with various refinements largely peculiar to Latin America. Collection of 
party dues, traditional with Communist and Socialist parties, is the easier 
if the party uses a cedula on which to stamp or punch the fact of periodic 


* Cf. German E. Ornes and John McCarten, “Trujillo: Little Caesar on Our Own Front 
Porch,” Harper’s Magazine, December, 1956, pp. 67-72, passim. 
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payment, but it is a device whose psychological value for Latin-American 
parties is greater than its financial return. Percentage salary assessments 
against party members who have been helped into office is common, and 
even in a country as advanced as is Uruguay it has become almost institu- 
tionalized. The mordida or “bite” put on contractors, merchants, and 
others who hope to profit from party or government favors is a lucrative 
source of income; the fantastic propaganda decoration of Buenos Aires’ 
main shopping street, Avenida Florida, which I saw at the time of the presi- 
dential campaign in 1951, was financed by the Peronista party by levies 
against the merchants fronting on the street, running, in the case of the 
city’s main department store, as high as 100,000 pesos. Party newspapers 
and pamphlets bring in small amounts though as business ventures they 
usually operate in the red. Labor unions, especially those which the Com- 
munists have infiltrated, often have sums from their treasuries diverted to 
party purposes, sometimes secretly. Government regulation of party financ- 
ing, as of other aspects of party operation, is rudimentary or nonexistent; 
it is essentially where it was in the United States seventy-five or a hundred 
years ago.** 

The more a party has solved its internal problems of discipline and 
financing the more likely it will be to develop a breed of permanent profes- 
sional party personnel. The Peronista party in Argentina on a temporary 
and the PRI in Mexico on a permanent basis are good cases in point. In each 
case a party bureaucracy developed, with all of the ponderousness, the 
vested interest in jobs, and the emphasis on organization for organization’s 
sake which are normally characteristic of such situations. Colombia’s Con- 
servative party and the Blancos in Uruguay give good examples of the 
tightly knit structure which conservative parties have frequently developed 
even if they have not always been in power. 

As Latin-American countries move toward a more complex social and 
economic structure and as they ultimately become more democratic (which 
will inevitably be the case), they will necessarily develop a more involved 
party picture. Party progress is erratic but there is ample evidence in many 
directions that parties are becoming more mature and sophisticated, more 
responsive and responsible, and a more significant part of the broad political 
landscape. What I have attempted to suggest as some of the aspects of the 
past and present party scene is at most a fragmentary indication, a mere 
prolegomenon as it were, of the complex and fascinating, the vital and fluid 
picture of political parties in Latin America. The field is one which needs 
a vast amount of spade work of a primary sort and on top of that additional 
synthesis in order to put the raw materials in proper arrangement and per- 


"Cf. Asher N. Christensen, The Evolution of Latin American Government (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1951), p. 505. 
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spective. The study would necessarily lead us to probe deeply into the 
sociology and the economy, the psychology and the religion — in other 
words, all aspects of the culture — of the Latin-American states. I com- 
mend the field of Latin-American political parties to a whole generation of 
prospective graduate students in political science. 
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. it is quite certain that no nation has the right, unilaterally, and in defiance 

of existing agreements, to remove its international character from the most im- 

portant waterway in the world. To do so is certainly an illegal act; it is the 

breach of a contract; it is implicit in the preamble to the convention of 1888, 

that ... the operation of the canal should not be entrusted to any single power... . 
Sir Anthony Eden’ 


I 


N JULY 26, 1956, President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt an- 
QO) oxnced the nationalization of the Compagnie Universelle du Canal 

Maritime de Suez. The decree of nationalization provided for the 
transfer of the Company’s assets, properties, and funds to the Egyptian 
government and for the payment of compensation to the shareholders in 
accordance with the value of the shares on the Paris Bourse on the day 
before the publication of the decree. The management of the Canal was 
transferred from the Suez Company to an independent board attached to 
the Egyptian Ministry of Commerce.” 

The Suez Company was a private Egyptian corporation. The shares 
were originally owned by the Egyptian government and a number of private 
investors, principally French; but, as is well known, the Egyptian shares 
came into the hands of the British government in 1875. This transaction 
did not change the character of the Company or of the Canal. Both 
remained subject to Egyptian law, and the nationalization was an exercise 
of the familiar power of eminent domain. 

Quincy Wright has indicated that he has no doubts about the legality 
of the nationalization.’ In the analogous case of United Kingdom v. Iran 


' British Information Service, The Suez Canal: Text of Speech by the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Anthony Eden . . . in the House of Commons, T. 42 (New York, 
September 12, 1956), p. 3. 

* For the text see The Suez Canal: A Selection of Documents Relating to the International 
Status of the Suez Canal and the Position of the Suez Canal Company, November 30, 
1854-July 26, 1956, A Special Supplement to the International and Comparative Law 
Quarterly (London: Society of Comparative Legislation and International Law, 1956), 
pp. 41-43, hereafter cited as Suez Canal Documents. 

‘Professor Wright, in a letter to the New York Times on the legal merits of Egypt’s na- 
tionalization of the Canal, wrote: “It has been suggested that Egypt’s exercise of the 
usual sovereign right of eminent domain over the Universal Suez Canal Company, 
an Egyptian commercial corporation, was in breach of international obligation because 
the Company was mentioned in the Suez Canal Treaty of 1888. This mention, how- 
ever, was incidental in the preamble of the Treaty. The treaty itself specifically recog- 
nized that when the Company’s concession expired in 1968 the obligations under the 
treaty would continue. 

“There seems to have been no organic connection between the Company’s con- 
cession and the obligations.of the treaty. President Nasser has never denied his obliga- 
tion to compensate shareholders of the Company nor his obligation to maintain free 
navigation as required by the treaty.” New York Times, December 22, 1956. 
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the International Court of Justice was unfortunately unable to pass on the 
merits of the nationalization of the Iranian assets of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company because it lacked jurisdiction.‘ 

Presumably the current price of the shares—some $200,000,000 — 
reflected the current value of the Company,’ so that no injury was inflicted 
upon the economic interests of the shareholders. At any rate none has been 
alleged. But it has been alleged that an entirely distinct interest has been 
threatened, and an international obligation violated — the interest of free- 
dom of passage supposedly guaranteed by the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888. It is a little hard to see how the transfer of the ownership and 
management of the Canal from an Egyptian corporation to the Egyptian 
government could, without more, produce such a significant change; but 
this consequence was immediately attributed to the nationalization. The 
British government protested that nationalization was “a serious threat to 
the freedom of navigation” and warned Egypt that she must accept “the 
responsibility for the consequences.”*® What the consequences might be 
was indicated when Great Britain and France began to build up forces in 
Cyprus for the announced purpose of invading Egypt. Washington threat- 
ened to employ economic pressure against Egypt. All these governments 
took the position stated by Sir Anthony Eden: “It is implicit in the pre- 
amble to the convention of 1888 that . . . the operation of the canal should 
not be entrusted to any single power.”’ One is puzzled that the operation 
of the Canal was in fact entrusted to a single power — Sir Anthony’s own 
government — for most of its history; but perhaps he meant “a power 
other than Great Britain.” If this is so, it seems that the Western powers 
would not have acquiesced when the concession upon which the Suez 
Company rested expired and the Canal reverted, by the terms of the 
charter, to Egypt in 1968. If Egyptian ownership was an intolerable threat 
to freedom of navigation in 1956, it should be as great a threat in 1968. 

The argument is, of course, that the Constantinople Convention gives 
a special status to the Canal, takes it out of the scope of Egyptian law 
and into the purview of international law, and that nationalization in 
some undefined way violates the treaty. The American Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, the British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, and 
the French President of the Council of Ministers, Guy Mollet, in a joint 
statement implied that the right of eminent domain had somehow been 
surrendered by Egypt through the treaty: “They do not question the right 
of Egypt to enjoy and exercise all powers of a fully sovereign nation, in- 


‘International Court of Justice, Report of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders (The 
Hague: 1952), pp. 170-71. 


® New York Times, August 1, 1956. 
* See Middle Eastern Affairs, VIII (1956), 299-300. 
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cluding the generally recognized right, under proper conditions, to na- 
tionalize assets, not impressed with an international interest, which are 
subject to its political authority.” ? 

We therefore seek for the provisions of the treaty that are violated by 
nationalization. No one has given a more precise analysis than Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd of Great Britain. In his statement to the Security Council of the 
United Nations on October 5, Mr. Lloyd said: 

I now turn to the 1888 Convention. This contained a number of provisions, some of 
them providing for and guaranteeing rights of passage through the Canal on a basis of 
complete freedom and equality for the ships of all nations, without discrimination of 
flag; and others safeguarding the position of Egypt. I draw attention to the fact that 
the Convention constantly emphasizes the notion of freedom of passage. Phrases that 
occur are “free use” (articles I, VIII, XI, and XII); “free passage” (articles IV and 
VIII); “free navigation” (article IV); “liberty and entire security of . . . navigation” 
(article VIII); “free and open” (article I).* 

There is no word here. of nationalization; we are not shown that 
nationalization is incompatible with the treaty or with freedom of naviga- 
tion. But inquiry need not be defeated by the reticence of Mr. Lloyd. The 
text of the treaty is available, and its history is known. It is possible to 
show that the treaty was entirely distinct from the concession to the Suez 
Company and did not incorporate it in any way. On the contrary, the 
treaty contemplated exclusive Egyptian ownership of the Canal at the 
expiration of the concession, and in the meantime gave Egypt responsibility 
for the Canal.* But this does not exhaust interest in the treaty. It will be 
argued below that the treaty was void ab initio, that it never came into 
effect; or, alternatively, that if it was validly adopted it lost its binding 
force upon all other parties by virtue of Great Britain’s continuous violation 
of almost every article in it. But these questions must be put in a historical 
setting. 


II 


The recent history of Egypt is closely involved with the history of the 
Canal; in fact, it might be said that the Canal ruined Egypt. In 1766 Egypt 
achieved virtual independence of Turkey, although she remained nominally 
a part of the Turkish Empire until 1914. In 1854 the first concession to 
build the Canal was granted to Ferdinand de Lesseps; this constituted a 
charter of incorporation for the Suez Company. A second concession in 


* Department of State Bulletin, XXXV (August 13, 1956), 262. Italics supplied. 


* British Information Service, Text of the Speech Delivered by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs . . . in the Security Council on October 5, 1956, T. 50 (New York: 
October 10, 1956), pp. 2-3. 

* Article XIV of the Convention of Constantinople provides that “The engagements result- 
ing from the present treaty shall not be limited by the duration” of the 1856 conces- 
sion granted to the Suez Canal Company. Article IX entrusts the execution of the 


provisions of the treaty to the Egyptian government. For the text see Suez Canal 
Documents, pp. 48-53. 
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1856 and a series of supplementary agreements perfected the relations be- 
tween the Suez Company and the Egyptian government. The concession 
of 1856 stipulated that the Canal should be open to all commercial vessels 
without distinction or preference. The entire arrangement was approved 
by the Sultan of Turkey in 1866 and the construction of the Canal was 
completed in 1869. An international scientific commission, composed of 
leading European engineers, had reported in 1856 that the cost of con- 
struction would amount to less than £8,000,000;?° but the Canal actually 
cost about £17,000,000, of which Egypt paid nearly half. In addition, Egypt 
supplied the forced labor of 25,000 workmen for eight years. This contribu- 
tion has been valued at £5,200,000."2 Financing the Canal began the 
economic distress of Egypt which brought about her political ruin. She 
had borrowed most of her contribution from French banking houses. In 
order to meet these creditors the Viceroy sold his 44 per cent of the shares 
of the Suez Company to Great Britain in 1875.1? By paying £3,976,580, 
the current price of the shares, Great Britain came into possession of what 
had cost Egypt nearly three times as much. In 1880 the Viceroy trans- 
ferred to the Credit Foncier de France, “in perpetuity,” his 15 per cent 
royalties from the Canal.?* Thus Egypt was completely stripped of its 
interest in the Canal, but not of its debts. Halford L. Hoskins said in 1944: 

The Canal was a principal accessory to the state of bankruptcy which in the 1870's 
and 1880’s brought Egypt into a state of dependency upon Western Europe from which 
it is even yet attempting to recover.... Until very lately, the Suez Canal has only 


added economic burdens to and subtracted revenue from a country already steeped 
mu 
in poverty. 


Great Britain had opposed the construction of the Canal because she 
controlled the route to Asia by way of the Cape and she feared to see 
Mediterranean powers given access to Asia by a short route.'® But when 
the Canal was built she felt obliged to acquire it. Control of the Canal 
was insecure without simultaneous control of Egypt. Both Great Britain 
and France had long been interested in Egypt, and the disorderiy condition 


“Charles W. Hallberg, The Suez Canal: Its History and Diplomatic Importance (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931), p. 137. Hallberg had access to the unpub- 
lished documents of the foreign offices of France, Germany, and Great Britain. Cita- 
tions to Hallberg include citations to these documents. 

" According to the figures published by Egypt, the total Egyptian contribution for the con- 
struction of the Canal amounted to 338,514,000 francs (approximately £13,540,000), 
including 128,000,000 francs (£5,200,000) as the cost of free labor. See the pamphlet, 
The Suez Canal: Facts and Figures (Washington, D.C.: Egyptian Embassy, August, 
1956), p. 6. Lord Cromer estimates the cost to Egypt “at almost £16,000,000,” which 
supports the Egyptian figures. Hallberg, op. cit., p. 231. 

"227 Hansard’s Parl. Deb., 99-100 (3rd Ser.). 

* Halford L. Hoskins, “The Suez Canal and the Outlook for Egypt,” American Political 
Science Review, XXXVIII (1944), 112. 

Ibid. 

* Hallberg, op. cit., p. 122. 
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of Egyptian finances enabled them to force an Englishman upon the Vice- 
roy as Minister of Finance and a Frenchman as Minister of Public Works.** 
When the Viceroy attempted to resist, the two powers induced the Turkish 
Sultan to depose him; when Colonel Arabi Pasha led a nationalist revolt 
the British fleet shelled Alexandria and British troops occupied the country. 
Thus, much to the chagrin of France, Egypt came under exclusive British 
control in 1882.'* It remained nominally subject to Turkey until 1914, 
when Great Britain deposed another viceroy, appointed a sultan, and 
transformed Egypt into a protectorate by unilateral declaration, without 
troubling to negotiate a treaty."* 

British administration of Egyptian finances did not really improve them. 
A German historian has described the process thus: 

In 1878 the Tschifliks, the estates of the Vice-regal family, were transformed into 
state lands and mortgaged to the European capitalists as security for the state debt. The 
Daira estates, private property of the Khedive, situated mostly in upper Egypt and com- 
prising 485,131 acres, suffered a similar fate; later they were sold to the consortium. A 
large part of the remainder of the country’s landed property likewise fell into the hands 


of capitalist companies, and especially the Suez Company. The religious estates of the 
mosques and schools were confiscated by England to pay for the costs of the occupation.” 


Ill 


Metternich had proposed in 1841 that when the Canal was built it 
should be neutralized as the Dardanelles had been; Great Britain refused 
to agree.” De Lesseps’ second concession, as we have seen, provided for 
the neutralization of the Canal. After obtaining the concession de Lesseps 
initiated a proposal, communicated by France to the Congress of Paris in 
1856, that the powers guarantee the neutrality of the Canal and agree that 
no troops be stationed there without the consent of Egypt. Great, Britain 
rejected the proposal.?, When Great Britain occupied Egypt de Lesseps 
protested that this violated the neutralization of the Canal provided for in 
his concession.?2 It did indeed give Great Britain de facto control of the 
Canal, a control then useful and later indispensable in the maintenance of 
British naval supremacy. Implicit in British control, therefore, was the 
threat of interruption of freedom of navigation: this was what the control 
was for. 


* Ibid., p. 255. 


" For a brief account of Arabi Pasha’s rebellion and British occupation of Egypt see Hugh 
J. Schonfield, The Suez Canal in World Affairs (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953), pp. 49-51. 


* British and Foreign State Papers, CVIII, Pt. 2, 185. 


*G. W. T. Hallgarten, Imperialismus vor 1914, quoted in “What Every American Should 
Know About Suez,” Monthly Review, VIII (1956), 177, 180. 


* Hallberg, op. cit., pp. 278-79. 
* Ibid., pp. 279-80. 
* Ibid., pp. 283-84. 
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In 1882 Count Herbert Bismarck was sent to London by his father to 
discuss the question of Egypt. In reply to his suggestion that Suez be 
neutralized Lord Granville replied: “We can never agree to the Suez 
Canal being neutralized.” ** In 1883, however, Lord Granville addressed 
a circular to the British representatives at Paris, Rome, Berlin, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg in which he proposed an international agreement concerning 
the Canal. It was to be free to the passage of all ships in all circumstances. 
No fortification should be built in the vicinity of the Canal. Except for 
measures which might be necessary for the defense of Egypt, there should 
be a limitation of the time warships of a belligerent might remain in the 
Canal; no troops or munitions should be disembarked in the Canal; and 
no hostilities should take place in it or its approaches, or in the territorial 
waters of Egypt, even though Turkey were one of the beiligerents.** This 
would protect Egypt and the Canal from enemy attack while leaving the 
British in control; the British, moreover, remained free to take measures 
for the defense of Egypt and the Canal. The proposal evoked no response. 
Two years later, however, by the Declaration of London, the powers agreed 
to the establishment of a conference of experts in Paris to draft an agreement 
concerning the Canal.*° 

The conference met on March 30, 1885. The French delegate, sup- 
ported by the representatives of Germany and Russia, proposed that the 
control and operation of the Canal be placed under a commission com- 
posed of representatives of France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Austro- 
Hungary, Russia, Turkey, and Egypt.”* Great Britain rejected international 
control and insisted upon Lord Granville’s circular. Finally it was agreed 
that the two plans be combined. A draft treaty was prepared. In accepting 
it in the name of Great Britain, Sir Julian Pauncefote entered a general 
reservation that the treaty should not limit the freedom of action of Great 
Britain during the period of her occupation of Egypt. During this “ex- 
ceptional and transitory” period other states would be bound but not Her 
Britannic Majesty.” 


* Thid. 

* Ibid., p. 285. 

* Ibid., p. 286. 

* Ibid. 

* The British reservation of 1885 provided: “Les Délégués de la Grande-Bretagne, en 
présentant ce texte de Traité comme le régime définitif destiné a garantir le libre usage 
du Canal de Suez, presentent qu’ il est de leur devoir de formuler une réserve générale 
quant a l’application de ces dispositions en tant qu’elles ne, seraient pas compatibles 
avec l'état transitoire et exceptionnel ou! se trouve actuellement l’Egypte, et qu’elles 
pourraient entraver la libérté d’action de leur gouvernement pendant la période de 
l’occupation de |’ Egypte par les forces de Sa Majesté Britannique.” G. P. Gooch and 
Harold Temperley, eds., British Documents on the Origins of War (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1927), I, 319. 
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The other states did not accept this reservation. In November of 1885 
and in 1886 France again raised the question of a treaty, but on both 
occasions Lord Salisbury refused because the time was not “opportune.” ** 
But Paris continued to press the question. On October 21, 1887, Great 
Britain forwarded a draft convention to the French government. This was 
based on the draft of 1885 but three explicit reservations were proposed 
in addition. The first was the general reservation of 1885; the second 
stipulated that the treaty should not apply to the approaches to the Canal, 
the territorial waters of Egypt, or acts in the ports of access which had as 
their object preparation for war; the third was that the prohibition on 
embarcation and debarcation of troops and munitions should apply only 
to actual belligerents in time of war and only to the Canal, not to ports 
of access — that is, that Great Britain might militarize the Canal.*’ 

There ensued the negotiations that led to the Constantinople Conven- 
tion. The provisions of this treaty must be reported in detail.*° The Pre- 
amble announced that the purpose of the treaty was to establish “a definite 
system destined to guarantee at all times, and for all the Powers, the free 
use of the Suez Maritime Canal.” 

Article I provided that the Canal should always be open “in time of 
war as in time of peace” to all ships “without distinction of flag.” The 
contracting parties were forbidden “in any way to interfere with the free 
use of the Canal.” 

By Articles II and III, the parties undertook not to interfere with the 
security of the Canal and its branches, nor to attempt to obstruct them, 
and to respect all the establishments of the Canal Company. 

Article IV provided that there should be “no right of war, no act of 
hostility, nor any act having for its object to obstruct the free navigation of 
the Canal” in the Canal, in its ports of access, or within a radius of three 
marine miles from these ports, even though the Ottoman Empire should 
be one of the belligerent powers. Warships of the belligerents should not 
revictual in the Canal or its ports of access, “except in so far as may be 
strictly necessary.” Such vessels should leave the Canal as soon as possible; 
“an interval of 24 hours shall always elapse between the sailing of a bel- 
ligerent ship” and “the departure of a ship belonging to the hostile power.” 

By Article V, in time of war no belligerent power should “disembark 
or embark within the Canal and its ports of access either troops, munitions, 
or materials of war.” 

Article VI provided that “prizes shall be subjected . . . to the same rules 
as the vessels of war of belligerents.” 


* Hallberg, op. cit., p. 288. 
* Ibid., p. 291, and note 2. 
” For the text see Suez Canal Documents, pp. 48-53. 
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According to Article VII no vessel of war might be kept in the waters 
of the Canal. Nevertheless the powers “may station such vessels in the 
ports of access” (Ports Said and Suez), but the number “shall not exceed 
two for each power.” In time of war the belligerents might not exercise 
this right. 

By Article VIII the agents of the signatory powers in Egypt were 
charged with watching over the execution of the treaty. In case of threat 
to the security of the Canal “they shall meet on the summons of three of 
their number and inform the Egyptian government of the danger.” The 
government of Egypt shall take “proper steps to insure the protection and 
the free use of the Canal.” Otherwise the agents were to meet once a year 
“to take note of the due execution of the Treaty.” A Special Commissioner 
of the Turkish government, and in his absence the Commissioner of the 
Khedive, should preside over such meetings. 

By Article IX the government of Egypt was to “take the necessary 
measures for insuring the execution of the said treaty”; in case of need, it 
was to call upon the Turkish government for help. The Turkish government 
“shall respond to such appeal, shall give notice thereof to the signatory 
powers ... and shall, if necessary, concert with them on the subject.” 
The provisions of icles IV, V, VII, and VIII were not to interfere 
with the steps taken pnder the provisions of this article. : 

According to Article X, the provisions of Articles IV, V, VII, and VIII 
“shall not interfere” with the measures taken by Turkish or Egyptian 
governments for “the defense of Egypt and the maintenance of public 
order,” nor with the measures taken by the Sultan for the defense of other 
Turkish possessions in the Red Sea. 

But by Article XI, measures taken under Articles IX and X “shall not 
interfere with the free use of the Canal”; and “the erection of permanent 
fortifications contrary to the provisions of Article VIII is prohibited.” 

By Article XII the parties agreed that “none of them shall endeavor 
to obtain with respect to the Canal territorial or commercial advantages 
or privileges in any international arrangements. . . .” 

Article XIII stipulated that except for the obligations expressly provided 
by this treaty the sovereign right of Turkey and the rights of Egypt were 
in no way affected. 

Article XIV provided that “the engagements resulting from the present 
treaty shall not be limited by the duration” of the concession of the Suez 
Canal Company. 

Article XV provided that the treaty should not interfere with the 
sanitary measures in force in Egypt. 

Article XVI provided that the treaty was to be brought to the knowl- 
edge of other states which had not signed it, and they were to be invited 
to accede to it. 
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Article XVII provided that the treaty was to be ratified at Constan- 
tinople “within the space of one month, or sooner if possible.” 

The treaty was signed by Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Russia, Turkey, and the Netherlands on October 29, 1888. 
Despite Article XVII, ratifications were not exchanged until December 
22; but we may assume that the time-limit was extended by unanimous 
consent. 


IV 
Sir Arneld D. McNair summarizes the law on reservations thus: 


A state which while wishing to become a party to a treaty, considers that it can only 
do so if it can exclude the application to itself of one or more of its particular provisions, 
can achieve this in one of the following ways: 

(1) By inducing the other party or parties to insert an express term to this effect; . . . 

(2) By a reservation attached to the signature of a treaty by its representatives and 
duly recorded in a procés verbal or protocol of signature; 

(3) By a reservation attached to the ratification and duly recorded; 

(4) In the case of a treaty left open for accession by other states, by a reservation 
attached to its accession and duly recorded. 

But in the last three cases it is essential that all other parties to the treaty should 
assent to the making of the reservation. If they do not, the signature or ratification or 
accession which the reservation purports to qualify is a nullity.” 


Since Great Britain did not renew her reservations at the time of sig- 
nature or ratification, and they were not accepted by the other powers, 
they did not become part of the treaty. They might be regarded as bar- 


gaining proposals put forward for the purpose of negotiation and abandoned 
when this purpose was fulfilled. If this was the case, the treaty bound 
Great Britain equally with the other parties. This was certainly the under- 
standing of the French government, which in its decree of ratification an- 
nounced that “the aforesaid treaty . . . will receive its full and entire 
execution.” 5? 

But the evidence as to British intentions absolutely excludes this in- 
terpretation. From the very day of the ratification of the treaty the British 
government behaved as if the reservations were valid and in full effect. 
On July 12, 1898, the question whether the Convention of Constantinople 
was in effect was raised in the House of Commons. Mr. Curzon replied: 
“The convention is certainly in existence, but . . . has not been brought 
into practical operation. This is owing to the reservations made by the 
British delegate to the Suez Canal Convention in 1885, which were 
renewed by Lord Salisbury and communicated to the powers in 1887.” ** 


™ Sir Arnold D. McNair, The Law of Treaties: British Practices and Opinions (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938), pp. 105-6. 


“. .. le dit traité . . . regevera sa pleine et entiére exécution.” Gooch and Temperley, 
op. cit., I, 320. 


* 61 Hansard’s Parl. Deb. 667 (4th Ser.). 
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Unless we are willing to accuse Great Britain of deliberate deception 
of the other signatories and of immediate and continuous violation of the 
treaty, we must take the position that no real agreement was reached at 
Constantinople. The British delegates believed that the proposed reserva- 
tions survived and were a condition of British adherence to the treaty. 
The delegates of the other signatories, however, had no warning of this 
interpretation, and regarded the terms of the treaty as expressing the whole 
agreement between the parties."* 

Under these circumstances, we must conclude that no valid treaty was 
concluded. As Crandall observed, “Treaties are contracts between states; 
to their validity it is essential . . . that consent be reciprocally and regularly 
given.” **® As with other contracts, a common intent, a meeting of the 
minds (liaison de volonté) is essential to the formation of a treaty.** Want 
of agreement on the terms of a contract will prevent the conclusion of a 
valid contract at private law, and it should likewise prevent the conclusion 
of a treaty. Great Britain agreed to the Convention of Constantinople on 
the assumption that the proposed reservations of 1887 were incorporated 
in the treaty. The other parties signed on the assumption that the articles 
of the treaty comprised the entire agreement. Under these circumstances, 
there was no meeting of minds and no treaty. 

There appears to be no recorded case in which a treaty has been declared 
void for want of mutual consent, but the situation is one altogether familiar 
at private law and apparently we have such a case here. Otherwise we 
must assume that Great Britain entered into a treaty with no intention of 
keeping it, with the intention of deceiving the other signatories, and immedi- 
ately engaged in its violation. 

If there was a valid treaty, it was a treaty without reservations. Persistent 
violation by one party to the treaty would release the other parties from 
their obligations.*? As a matter of fact, in 1887 Lord Salisbury declared 
that a single violation by any power would cause the treaty to “lose its 
force in all respects. . . .” ** 

During the period 1888-1954 the meeting of consular agents, supposedly 
annual, was never held. The ports and the Canal were fortified; troops 
and munitions were disembarked in war as well as in time of peace; war- 


* Hallberg maintains that the French insistence on the conclusion of a treaty on Suez was 
due to the belief that such a treaty would remove the principal reason for British 
occupation of Egypt. Op. cit., pp. 288 et seq. 

* Samuel B. Crandall, Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement (Washington, D.C.: John 
Byrne and Co., 1916), p. 3. 

* Herbert Kraus, “Systéme et fonctions des traités internationaux,” 50 Recuille des Cours 
(La Haye: Académie de Droit International, 1934), pp. 311, 322; quoted by G. H. 
Hackworth, Digest of International Law (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1943), V, 2. 

* See McNair, op. cit., pp. 492-515. 

* Hallberg, op. cit., p. 327. 
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ships were stationed at the ports of access to the Canal. In 1914 Great 
Britain formally closed the Canal to all ships of her enemies.*® In World 
War II the question of free passage was not raised. Great Britain has never 
refused free passage to a belligerent in a war in which she herself was not 
engaged; she even afforded free passage to Italian ships invading Abyssinia 
in 1936 after the League of Nations had condemned Italy as an aggressor.*° 
During the Spanish-American War, however, something rather irregular 
happened. Great Britain, in her declaration of neutrality, had announced 
that she would supply only enough coal to belligerent vessels to enable them 
to reach their nearest national port.‘ Egypt, following British prompting, 
turned Spanish vessels en route to the Philippines back to Barcelona by 
allowing them only enough coal for this trip.*? This was neutralization 
rather than internationalization of the Canal. 


Vv 


France had never reconciled herself to the British occupation of Egypt 
and the Canal.** But she became involved in North Africa and needed 
British indulgence of her ambition in that area. This gave Great Britain 
the chance to obtain at long last French acquiescence in her position in 
Egypt. Discussions began in 1903. The Marquis of Lansdowne, expressing 
one of the British objections to the Treaty of Constantinople, declared: 


We remained of opinion that Article VIII of the Suez Canal Convention should be got 
rid of; it seemed to us to bring in, in a shape which might prove very inconvenient, the 
intervention of other powers. We had no desire to have yearly meetings of their repre- 
sentatives under the presidency of an Ottoman Commissioner." 


The French Ambassador was compliant: 


His Excellency said that the Article formed part of the Convention and that it would 
probably be a mistake to denounce it. The Convention could not be modified without the 
concurrence of the other powers. He could not see that its retention would cause us any 


*® See The Concadoro (1916) 2 A.C., 199. 
” Hackworth, op. cit., VI, 21-22; VII, 673-75. 
" British and Foreign State Papers, XC (1897-98), 351-54. 


* Raymond L. Buell, The Suez Canal and League Sanctions, Geneva Special Studies, Vol. 
VI, No. 3 (Geneva Research Center, 1935), 5. 


“M. de Freycinet, French President of the Council of Ministers at the time of British 
invasion of Egypt, subsequently summarized the opinion of his government toward 
British policy in Egypt. He wrote: “Le seul reproche que nous sommes en droit 
d’addresser aux Anglais, en notre qualité de grande puissance, c’est d’avoir déserté 
le terrain du concert européen sur lequel ils s’étaient spontanément placés. Avant 
de commencer |’expédition, avant de fouler le sol égyptien, ils avaient publiquement 
déclaré que le réglement final appartiendrait 4 l’Europe. Ils voulaint s’assurer ainsi 
la neutralité des tiers et écarter les chances de complications internationales. C’était 
un veritable contrat synallagmatique dont l’inexécution, de la part des Anglais, a 
constitué pour l’Europe et pour nous-mémes un juste grief.” M. C. de Freycinet, 


La Question d’Egypte (2d ed., Paris, 1905), p. 320, quoted by Buell, op. cit., p. 3, n. 2. 
“Gooch and Temperley, op. cit., II, 334. 
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practical inconvenience. We had, moreover, always contended that the whole convention 
was ineperative so long as the British occupation continued.* 

In 1904 an Anglo-French declaration concerning Egypt and Morocco 
was issued. France declared that she would “not obstruct the action of 
Great Britain in that country [Egypt] by asking that a limit of time be 
fixed for the British occupation or in any other manner”; Great Britain 
declared that she would not obstruct action taken by France in Morocco; 
Article 9 provided that the “two governments agree to afford to one 
another their diplomatic support, in order to obtain the execution of the 
clauses of the present Declaration regarding Egypt and Morocco.” ** The 
British inserted an article concerning Suez: 

In order to insure free passage of the Suez Canal, His Britannic Majesty’s government 
declare that they adhere to the stipulations of the Treaty of the 29th October, 1888, and 
that they agree to their being put in force. The free passage of the Canal being thus guar- 


anteed, the execution of the last sentence of paragraph 1 as well as of paragraph 2 of 
Article 8 of that treaty will remain in abeyance.” 


Some authors take the position that the Treaty of 1888 remained in a 
condition of suspense until 1904, and was then brought into operation by 
the accession of France.*® To this theory there are two objections. First, 
there was no treaty to be revived. Article 17 of the Treaty of 1888 required 
contemporaneous ratification. Ratification includes consent, and if, as was 
argued above, there was initially no consent because there was no meeting 
of minds between Great Britain and the other signatory powers, valid 


contemporaneous ratification did not occur and the treaty lapsed by its 
own terms. It is certainly preposterous to argue, as has been done, that 
France supplied a validating ratification in 1904.*° Alternatively, if the 
treaty was ratified in 1888, immediate and persistent British violation re- 
lieved all other parties than Great Britain of their obligations under the 
treaty. Secondly, it was not possible for France to excuse Great Britain from 
the performance of a part of the Treaty of 1888. The Declaration of 1904 
was a new treaty between two of the signatories of the Treaty of 1888; it 
could not alter the rights of the other signatories. Specifically, France could 
not bargain away the rights of Egypt under the treaty. 

After declaring Egypt a protectorate in 1914 Great Britain exercised 
virtually the rights of sovereignty over the Canal, and General Maxwell, 
the British Commander in Egypt, closed the Canal to enemy shipping.*° 


* Ibid. 
“ Ibid., Doc. No. 417, pp. 385, 386, 392. 
" Ibid., p. 390. 


* See, e.g., Hallberg, op. cit., pp. 306-7; Charles B. Selak, Jr., “The Suez Canal Base Agree- 
ment of 1954: Its Background and Implications,” 39 American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law 490 (1955). 


” Selak, op. cit. 
* See note: 39 above. 
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In 1922 Great Britain ernancipated Egypt, but with reservations that 
were inconsistent both with Egyptian sovereignty and with the terms of 
the Treaty of 1888." In 1936, Great Britain by treaty agreed to terminate 
the occupation of Egypt, but Egypt consented to the stationing of British 
forces in the Canal Zone.*? If the Treaty of 1888 was valid, this treaty was 
invalid, for it violated Articles XI and XII of the Treaty of 1888. It is 
entertaining that in 1938 the governments of Great Britain and Italy issued 
a joint declaration in which they “reaffirmed their intention always to 
respect and abide” by the provisions of the Treaty of 1888. The Egyptian 
government took notice of these sentiments and associated itself with 
them.** 

As a result of the revolution of 1952 and the ousting of King Farouk, 
Great Britain was forced out of the Canal Zone. In 1954 an agreement was 
reached which provided for the withdrawal of British forces within twenty 
months. The treaty provided that in the event of an armed attack by an 
outside power, excluding Israel, upon a member of the Arab League or 
upon Turkey, “Egypt shall afford to the United Kingdom such facilities 
as may be necessary in order to place the base on a war footing and to 
operate it effectively.” The two powers also expressed “the determination 
to uphold the convention guaranteeing the freedom of navigation of the 
Canal signed at Constantinople on the 29th of October, 1888.” 5* The last 
British troops withdrew from Egypt in June, 1956. 

In the meantime, the question of the blockade of Israel arose. Egypt 
regarded the Rhodes Armistice Agreement of 1949 as producing a cessation 
of active fighting but not peace between Egypt and Israel, and represented 
the interdiction of shipping to Israel as a legitimate act of war. Sir Anthony 
Eden conceded that it would be proper for Egypt to close the Canal to 
Israel if a state of war existed, but “we do not accept this because we do 
not accept that Egypt is a belligerent.” °° This coricession, however, seems 


* The legal validity of the reservations attached to the British declaration of 1922 has been 
questioned. Sir James Headlam-Morley, historical adviser to the Foreign Office at the 
time, wrote: “Notwithstanding the reservations which are attached to the declaration, 
the declaration is absolute and unconditional. From this recognition, once given, it 
would be impossible to recede except by acts of force. . . . if, at some future time 
intervention in Egypt seemed desirable for the protection of . . . [British] interests . . . 
it would be obligatory that the issue should be referred to the League of Nations, and 
it is quite conceivable that the Council of the League or the Court of International 
Justice might decide that this declaration, being merely a unilateral act declaring 
policy, had no binding force and that Great Britain, if she intervened in a dispute 
between Egypt and another nation, would have no locus standi, and that forcible 
measures would be an act of aggression.” Studies in Diplomatic History (London, 
1930), pp. 97, 99, quoted by Buell, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 


** For the text of the treaty see Suez Canal Documents, pp. 59-65. 
* Ibid., p. 67. 

™ For the text see ibid., pp. 69-73. 

* Selak, op. cit., p. 52. 
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to rest on doubtful ground. Although Article X of the treaty authorized 
Turkey and Egypt to take measures for the defense of Egypt and the 
maintenance of public order, Article XI excepted from such measures ac- 
tions which interfered with “the free use of the canal.” 

The nationalization of the Canal on July 26, 1956, produced the threat 
of British and French attack on Egypt. On October 29, sixty-eight years to 
the day after the signing of the Treaty of 1888, came the Israeli attack, 
and on November | “The hand that held the dagger . . . struck it into 
the back of its neighbor.” Great Britain and France began the aerial bom- 
bardment of Egypt which was a prelude to armed invasion of the Canal. 
This action, which was undertaken in the name of international morality 
and freedom of navigation, was a violation of Articles I, IV, V, VII, XII, 
and XIII of the Treaty of 1888. 

Leaving aside the question whether the interruption of Israeli shipping 
by Egypt was a legitimate act of war under the treaty, it is appropriate to 
ask whether Israel in any case suffered a legal wrong through being denied 
the use of the Canal. Israel was not a party to the Treaty of 1888, and 
the general rule is, as the Permanent Court of International Justice said 
in the Case concerning Certain German Interests in Polish Upper Silesia, 
that “a treaty only creates law as between the states which are parties to it; 
in case of doubt, no rights can be deduced from it in favour of third 
states.” 5* On the other hand, a growing opinion would allow third parties 
to claim rights under treaties which are made for their express benefit. In 
such case the beneficiary state is usually designated by name. It appears, 
however, that when a treaty extends benefits to the community of nations 
generally, rather than to specified or specific states, third parties can gain 
rights under the treaty only by acceding to it. The case closest to the Suez 
Canal is probably that of the Kiel Canal. Article 380 of the Treaty of 
Versailles provides that the Kiel Canal shall be free and open to all vessels 
of war and commerce of all nations at peace with Germany.*’? The com- 
ment of the Harvard Draft Convention on the Law of Treaties, which goes 
as far as anyone has gone in admitting third parties to the benefit of treaties, 
says of this problem: 

For stronger reasons still, it can be said that a treaty stipulation of this kind cannot be 
regarded as having created a legal right for any states other than the contracting parties, 
although it is conceivable that with the lapse of time the benefits thus secured may develop 
into rights through the force of custom. For the present, at any rate, no state not a party 


to the Treaty of Versailles is in a position to demand execution or object to the abrogation 
or modification, to its detriment, of Article 380.” 


* Publications of the PCIJ, Ser. A, No. 7, pp. 28-29. 

“ The Treaties of Peace, 1919-1923 (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1924), I, 235. 

® Research in International Law: Harvard Draft Convention for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, Part III. Supplement to 29 American Journal of International Law 929 
(1953). 
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It is a pity that the Israeli claim of a right to free passage has not been 
litigated, since the principle would have wide application. It would also 
cover, for example, the Panama Canal, the facilities of which are under 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty made equally available to all states. 

One question concerning the treaty remains. Even though one argues 
that the Treaty of 1888 never came into effect, or that all parties except 
Great Britain were relieved of their obligations by the systematic British 
nullifications of the treaty, it is possible that the treaty was given limited 
effect as between Great Britain and Egypt by the Treaty of 1954. One’s 
opinion on this question turns on whether the expression of a “determina- 
tion” by the two parties to observe the Treaty of 1888 created a legal 
obligation, and on whether it is possible to give definite meaning to such 
a determination which does not specify the articles of the treaty which are 
to be revived, when it is clear that the parties did not intend the whole 
treaty to be revived. But the question is academic, for if Egypt incurred 
such an obligation in 1954, the British attack in 1956, in flagrant violation 
of the treaty, certainly relieved her of it, and on January 1, 1957, Egypt 
denounced the treaty. 

The conclusion must be that there is today no principle of international 
law governing the Suez Canal except that which assigns it to the exclusive 
sovereignty of Egypt. Under these circumstances the appropriate course 
is to negotiate a new multilateral treaty for international use of the Canal, 


rather than to rest upon the icy corpse of the Constantinople Convention. 
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in all countries. In France, in particular, where politics are con- 

vulsive and governments are short-lived, their role is of paramount 
significance. During the Third Republic the recruitment and training of 
these men suffered from a number of recognized shortcomings.? At the 
moment that France was liberated from the Germans in 1945, more than 
one Frenchman rose in the National Assembly to blame the fall of France 
on an irresponsible bureaucracy. These criticisms were followed by certain 
reforms of the higher civil service. The purpose of the present paper is to 
reconsider the failings of the bureaucracy of the Third Republic in the 
light of postwar reform efforts. 


Ts. OFFICIALS of the higher civil service are of primary importance 


1. Inequality of Opportunity for Entry. 


One shortcoming of the recruitment program of the Third Republic 
was the inequality of opportunty for entry. The higher service was 
manned largely by men from the upper ranks of society. One purpose of 
the reform in 1945 was to democratize entry without lowering the qualifi- 
cations of the civil servant. Steps taken to achieve this objective involved 
the establishment of a single training school of administration for the 
higher civil service, the National School of Administration.* The planners 
of the School, and its first directors who have now served for ten years, 
were men of the Gaullist Resistance. 

Before World War II, the Free School of Political Science* was the 
normal recruiting ground for the Grand Corps, or elite corps of the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy. The Free School was a private institution at- 
tended by the sons of rich Parisian families. It was regarded as a “snob 
school,” and its students were easily identified on Left Bank boulevards 
by their black suits, hats, and umbrellas. . 

The ordinance that established the National School of Administration 
sought in two ways to bring into the service recruits from the lower ranks 


? The paper is based upon material obtained from a number of conversations with French 
officials in Paris during the period from September, 1953, to September, 1954, and 
again in April, 1956. 

2 See the analysis of Herman Finer, “The French Higher Civil Service,” Public Personnel 
Review, IX (1948), 167-76. 

* Ecole Nationale d’Administration. 

* Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 

* It includes the Council of State, Foreign Affairs, Finance and Audit Offices. 
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of society.* First, the Free School was nationalized as the Paris Institute 
of Political Studies and turned into a preparatory school for the National 
School of Administration. Six other Institutes were created in the provin- 
cial universities. A second part of the reform that favored recruitment 
from the lower ranks of society provided that one-half of the places at the 
Nationay School of Administration be reserved for young, subaltern civil 
servants who aspired to promotion to the administrative class. 

A review of postwar statistics on the occupations of the parents of re- 
cruits at the National School of Administration indicates that an increas- 
ing number of entrants are being drawn from the families of white-collar 
employees and low-rank civil servants.’ Notwithstanding this trend, en- 
trants from families in the top ranks of society, that is, the liberal profes- 
sions, industrial and business management and the higher administrative 
service, still dominate the recruitment picture. Among student recruits 
in 1954, 48.6 per cent came from elite families who represented only 9 
per cent of the total population. Most of the civil servants, moreover, who 


OccuPATIONS OF PARENTS OF ENTRANTS* 


Per Cent Stupents Civit Servants 
of Total 
Occupation Popu- 1945-1951 1952 1953 1954 1945-1951 1952 1953 


lation 

Industrial and business 

management, liberal 

professions ........... 4 274 , 24. \ : . : 2.5 
Higher public servicef .... 5 48.2 50 A * . 37.3 21.8 
Small business, artisans .... 15 9.4 9.7 
White-collar employees, 

low rank civil servants. 17 12.1 6.4 30.8 285 17.9 38. 51.2 
Small farmers and 

farm workers 2.6 3.2 3.8 2.6 6.3 4.5 . 4.9 
Skilled and unskilled 

3 1.7 1.9 2.6 8.2 0 2.4 4.9 

Other or unknown ........ 0 3.2 3.8 2.6 0 10.5 0 2.5 


* Statistics for 1945-1951 do not include those admitted on several examinations reserved for war veterans 
and cover 641 of a total of 692 non-veteran entrants. They are taken from a study by Thomas Borto- 
more, “La Mobilité Sociale dans ia Haute Administration Francaise,’’ Cahiers Internationaux de 
Sociologie, xii (1952), 167-78. Figures for 1952-54 are taken from Ecole Nationale d’Administration, 
Epreuves et Statistiques des Concours (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1953-1955). 

+t Officials in nationalized enterprises are included. 


*Two of the best sources on the French civil service of today are Roger Grégoire, La 
Fonction Publique (Paris: Armand Colin, 1954), and the report by the Ecole Nationale 
d’Administration, Rapport du Directeur de l’Ecole 4 Son Conseil d’Administration: 
1945-1952 (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1952). Several recent articles might also be 
mentioned: Pierre Bouffard, “Le Recrutement des Cadres de la Nation: L’Ecole 
Nationale d’Administration,” Revue de Défense Nationale, X (1950), 78-90; René 
Cassin, “Recent Reforms in the Government and Administration of France,” Public 
Administration, XXVIII (1950), 179-87; P. Chatenet, “The Civil Service in France,” 
Political Quarterly, XXV (1954), 390-97; Jean Trouvé, “The French Civil Service 
Office,” Public Administration Review, XI (1951), 180-85; and Thomas Bottomore, 
“Les Hauts Fonctionnaires Francais,” Promotions, XXXIII (1955), 15-23. 

* See accompanying table. 
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succeed in passing the competitive entrance examinations actually have 
university diplomas. Much more so in France than in the United States, 
a university education is restricted to the children of well-to-do families. 
Both in 1953 and 1954, only one civil servant candidate without a uni- 
versity diploma succeeded in passing the examinations. As René Cassin, 
president of the School’s Council of Administration remarked on the occa- 
sion of the tenth anniversary of the founding of the School, the French 
educational system must undergo a general reform before the National 
School of Administration can train young men from all ranks of society.® 

A key feature of the educational system is the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of the creation of elites. The Constitution of the Fourth Republic 
speaks of “equal” educational opportunity, but this provision should not 
be interpreted to mean the acceptance of the idea that every child has the 
“right” to a higher education. Rather the unwritten assumption is that 
access to the institutions of higher education should be based on ability. 
In theory the elite principle in French education works as follows: after 
the completion of primary education only the “better” students should be 
permitted to continue. Selection is always to be made on the basis of 
examinations. By means of periodic elimination the selective process con- 
tinues until at the summit of the educational system there remains only an 
elite selected on the basis of intelligence. 

In practice, however, the selection of elites has not been entirely free 
from social and economic pressures.* Not until 1931 did entry to the lycée 
become free. Before that time study at the lycée was usually a privilege 
enjoyed by the children of the bourgeoisie.?° It is true that the state had 
instituted prior to 1931 a system of scholarships which meant some in- 
crease in entrance from the lower classes. However, some families which 
were eligible for scholarships were reluctant to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. And often it was only through the intervention of an interested 
teacher that families of deserving children were persuaded to apply for 
scholarships. 


* Combat, October 21, 1955. 


*See Pierre Cornet, “Sociologie et Fonction Publique,” La Revue Administrative, VII 
(1954), 600-604; and Herbert Luthy, “Dynasties Familiales et Mobilité Sociale,” 
Preuves, XXX (1955), 22-30. 


” As a French schoolmaster explained: “During the first thirty years of the present 
century each of the three educational divisions — primary, secondary and technical — 
which shared the task of educating our youth represented a particular social class. 
The primary schools received . . . the children of peasants, workers, shop employees 
and subaltern civil servants. . .. The technical schools received, after their graduation 
from the primary school, the children of the worker classes. The secondary schools, 
which drew their students from the private schools, received the children of well-to-do 
families. . . . This arrangement cannot be considered as a model of democracy, but 
it did have the merit of being adapted to the class structure.” Jean Capelle, in Le 
Monde, December 6, 1953. 
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Although instruction in the lycée is now free, other conditions persist 
which serve to limit the number of students from worker families who 
secure a secondary education. The material poverty of French workers 
has not appreciably diminished. Worker parents generally encourage their 
children to learn mechanical trades and to shun studies of a general cul- 
tural nature. In fact, the child of the worker who enters white-collar em- 
ployment is considered a traitor to his class. *2 The absence of encourage- 
ment from his own surroundings, together with the lack of compassionate 
feeling from the French upper class about the social problems of workers, 
tends to limit the incentive of the worker child to rise above his class posi- 
tion. Concern over the elimination of the worker classes from higher edu- 
cation in France is indicated by a recent study by the Ministry of National 
Education which stated: “Culture should not be the instrument of any 
one class. The heritage that it represents ought to be constantly renewed 
and enriched by the entrance of new élites from the worker masses.” ?” 

Before there can be a real democratization of recruitment for the higher 
civil service in France, democracy must first be brought into the secondary 
schools. Postwar reforms in education have not seriously affected the or- 
ganization of the secondary schools. Only a fractional part of French youth 
follow studies beyond the primary level. Actually only about 800,000 
students, or around 14 per cent of all French children between the ages of 
eleven and eighteen years, are enrolled in public and private secondary 
schools. In the Paris area where the worker population is concentrated only 
5 per cent of the students in the secondary schools come from worker fami- 
lies.1* A survey of the students at the universities outside of Paris showed 
that only 3 per cent of the students came from worker families, while less 
than 2 per cent came from the agricultural segment of the populaton. 

Another purpose of the civil service reform of 1945, which involved the 
creation of the Institutes of Political Studies in the provinces, was to en- 
courage the entry into the higher service of a larger percentage of young 
men from the provinces and to reduce the number from the Paris area. 
Until the present time the existence of the Institutes of Political Studies 
in the provinces has not appreciably affected the heavy recruitment from 
the Paris area. Universities have existed in the provinces for centuries but 
the University of Paris has always been the center of higher education in 
France. About 40 per cent of the selectees of the National School of 


" The attitude of the French worker on this question appears to be related to his preference 
for the political concept of “equality” over the concept of “liberty.” He prefers to 
pull the rich man down to his level rather than to have the freedom of opportunity 
to rise to the top. 


*™ Ministére de l’Education Nationale, Les Buts et les Méthodes de l’Enseignement du 
Second Degré (Paris: Centre National de Documentation Pedagogique, 1952). 

"For the findings of a survey on the matter see, Esprit, Vol. XX (1952), and Marcel 
Bresard, “Mobilité Sociale et Dimension de la Famille,” Population, V (1950), 533-66. 
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Administration are born in the Paris area, and an even larger percentage 
take their university training there. In 1954, thirty out of thirty-nine stu- 
dent entrants were graduates of the Paris Institute of Political Studies. 
Although farm families represent about 35 per cent of the total population, 
less than 5 per cent of the recruits come from farm homes. 


2. Highly Specialized Entrance Preparation. 


Another shortcoming of the recruitment and training policy of the 
Third Republic was the highly specialized entrance preparation given by 
the French university. Postwar efforts to reduce the specialization of entry 
preparation have been influenced by the British practice which lays stress 
upon the selectee’s cultural background rather than on his “technical 
knowledge.” 

The Institutes of Political Studies were established to give attention to 
the study of the social sciences. Their purpose was not, however, to replace 
legal training as a condition for entry to the public services. Instead, the 
Institutes of Political Studies were designed to add courses in political 
science and economics to what was formerly a program of instruction pri- 
marily in private law. Public law remains an important part of the curricu- 

jlum of the Institutes. Moreover, many key courses at the Institutes are 
taught by professors of the faculties of law. 

Several other postwar developments in university education have re- 
sulted in giving more attention to instruction in the social sciences. The 
curriculum for the law degree was reformed in 1954 to give greater weight 
to the study of political science and economics. Resulting from the reform, 
a student may now major in public law and political science, in economics, 
or in private law. And provision has been made for the institution of a 
new diploma in administrative science. There remains, however, the very 
serious problem of a lack of teaching personnel specially trained in public 
administration and other disciplines of the social sciences as they are known 
in the United States. 

Legal training as a condition for entry to the higher service is still very 
important. While the law degree is not obligatory for entrance to the 
National School of Administration, most successful student candidates 
have either the licence in law or a diploma equivalent which includes 
legal instruction, such as the degree from the Institutes of Political Studies. 
In addition, many of the successful candidates at the National School of 
Administration have degrees from both a faculty of law and an Institute 
of Political Studies. And officials at the School, who are under constant 
pressure from the faculties of law and from high administrative officials, 
remain convinced that legal studies provide the proper framework to guide 
French administrators in their work. Legal materials have recently been 
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added to the School’s entrance examination. Remedial instruction in 
public and private law is given to selectees believed to be deficient in legal 
training. 

Approximately 16 per cent of the selectees who are believed to be de- 
ficient in their preparatory training are sent during the first school year to 
the University of Grenoble, instead of taking the usual work-stage. There 
they take courses in political science, economics and, above all, civil law. 
With reference to the courses at Grenoble the Director of the National 
School of Administration has said, “We attach such great importance to 
the study of civil law that it is made compulsory for the students of all 
Sections.” He adds that civil law provides the student with “an indispensa- 
ble foundation for administrative work. It gives him a minimum of legal 
knowledge and terminology which will be needed in the future, and it 
acquaints him with the institutions and methods of this most instructive 
branch of the law which comprises the general theory of obligations.” 

Training in law has historically been the bedrock to preparatory in- 
struction for the higher civil service. For the French administrator, the 
study of law is important especially in two respects. First, it gives him 
“technical” training in the functioning of the judicial process. French 
administration does not rely upon the “specialist” to draw up rules and 
regulations. Each administrator is expected to know how to draft the law. 
Second, in France the study of law, which is rooted in the Roman Law, 
is expected to give the student a broad, cultural background. The faculties 
of law in France have long served as finishing schools for wealthy children 
who do not take the study of law seriously. About 29 per cent of all 
French university students are enrolled in a faculty of law, though only 
a fraction of this number ultimately become practicing lawyers or judges. 

Some observers have long criticized the legal nature of French adminis- 
tration. Criticism current in the nineteenth century was revived with vigor 
at the end of World War II. As one observer declared: 

The end of administration is to get useful results, which is not to say to by-pass laws 
and regulations. Perfectly law-abiding administrators are poor administrators when they 
show bad judgment and are slow and awkward. The administrator who has a narrow- 


minded, juridical mentality has one deficiency — he f — his purpose. He i is preoccupied 
with performing rituals and formalities which in themselves are valueless.” 


Postwar reforms, however, have not been designed to remove the juridical 
base but instead to remedy some of its deficiencies by giving the future ad- 
ministrator political and economic studies complementary to the law. 
Grégoire confirms that traiing in the law remains basic, saying: 

No one pretends that it is possible in France, as it is in Anglo-Saxon countries, to 


recruit civil servants who are entirely lacking in legal training. We live under a system of 
written law, and the methods followed in the administrative services require that every 


“E. Giraud, as quoted by Grégoire, op. cit., 181. 
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civil servant be able to draft and interpret legal texts. At the same time, legal training 
when well planned and successfully completed by experience in other disciplines can give 
exactness to the mind and a fitting preciseness to the pen. Moreover, periods of distress 
incite contempt for the law and the limits that it imposes. It is therefore important to 
— the stability of administrative action through the presence of men trained in legal 
studies. 


3. Departmental Autonomy. 


Another shortcoming of the recruitment and training policy of the 
Third Republic resulted from the autonomy of the various departments 
or Ministries. Except for budgetary considerations, each Ministry was free 
to determine its own recruitment policy. The result was a specialization 
of entrance requirements and a tendency of individual officials to view 
public problems from the narrow perspective of their own bureaus. 

The establishment of the National School of Administration and of a 
central Public Service Office has reduced but not completely removed the 
evil of departmental autonomy. Certain specialized materials, legal ma- 
terials in particular, are still included on the entrance examinations. The 
National School of Administration does encourage the selectee to consider 
administrative problems from the view of the good of the public service as 
a whole, but there is no agency to remind him of this view after he enters 
the service. France has no “executive office” to co-ordinate administrative 
policy. To date the Public Service Office lacks effective “control” powers. 


4. Lack of Effective Probationary and Apprenticeship Requirements. 


The absence of effective probationary and apprenticeship requirements 
was a fourth shortcoming of the training policy of the Third Republic. 
French attempts during the postwar period to improve upon their ap- 
prenticeship program reflect the influence of the British system. The Na- 
tional School of Administration, which has adopted a program of practical 
training, including what are called work-stages, sends its students during 
their first year to administrations in either the provinces or in North 
Africa. During their third or final year, students take several short work- 
stages in public offices and in private enterprises as well as formal courses 
at the School. The work-stages are not, however, apprenticeships or in- 
ternships. To the extent that they have been employed so far, the work- 
stages represent little more than a series of briefings on administrative 
functions. There is absent from the work-stage program that aspect of the 
auditoriat of Napoleon which required a particular top official to super- 
vise personally the training of the selectee. 

Studies at the National School of Administration, or work after gradu- 
tion, is not in practice eliminative. There is practically no elimination of 
selectees, once they enter the School. Yet the School, like all educational 
institutions in France, gives considerable attention to examinations. 


* Idem. 
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5. Absence of a Common Class. 


A fifth weakness of the higher civil service of the Third Republic was 
the absence of a clearly defined administrative class of officers. French 
civil service reform of 1945 and 1946 sought to remedy this shortcoming 
by setting up four separate classes of civil personnel. Officials at the School 
have limited the annual number of entrants to about one hundred on the 
premise that the admission of a larger number would mean lowering the 
School’s academic standards. As a result of the School’s limited number 
of graduates, the Ministries have been forced to create a new position im- 
mediately below the administrator level, called auxiliary-administrator. 
Still another factor indicates that the administrative class has not been 
clearly defined. A most common criticism of graduates from the School 
is that the Ministries assign them not to real administrator-type functions 
but to clerical or editing tasks formerly performed by the rédacteurs and 
now by the auxiliary-administrators. 


6. Domination by the Grand Corps. 


The fact that employment benefits in the various Ministries was un- 
equal was a sixth weakness of the higher service of the Third Republic. 
Certain administrations, called the Grand Corps, offered superior career 
benefits and enjoyed a greater prestige than did other administrations. The 
result was that top quality men were attracted to the Grand Corps. In 
postwar France employment benefits in those corps are still superior to 
those received by other corps. And the training program at the National 
School of Administration is arranged to encourage, and not to discourage, 
student competition for these corps. The top-rank students, no matter in 
which Section they have trained, have first choice for the Grand Corps. 
The lower-rank students must content themselves with assignments to 
what are, at least in the eyes of the student, “second rate” corps. The 
competition for the Grand Corps, which is well publicized by the French 
press, cultivates among the lower-rank students a feeling of inferiority. 


7. “Theoretical” and Literary Character of Educational Training. 


Another weakness of the recruitment program for the higher service 
in the Third Republic was that it brought into the service men who had a 
heavily “theoretical” and literary education but were seriously lacking in 
knowledge about “concrete” problems. As Professor Herman Finer wrote, 
“The formulae were all cut and dried.” ** This characteristic of French 
educational training remains today. A British observer has recently written 
that French training “produced not a personal education but a book cul- 


* Finer, op. cit., 167-76. 
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ture, something which had been learnt by heart . . . students must be 
taught to read their authors for themselves.” 17 The French place emphasis 
upon external forms and the molds that shape the individual and neglect 
the organic process of inner growth. In each course the student is examined 
on a limited number of books which he has been trained to interpret 
analytically. While this type of training in explication may be well suited 
to the study of literature, it appears to have certain disadvantages in fields 
like political science, economics, and sociology. The neglect of humanistic 
subjects in education, together with the strong emphasis placed upon style 
and form instead of upon the “concrete” and the living process, contributes 
to the reserve of French administrators and their fondness for “official 
secrecy” and tends to isolate them from the rest of the community. 


8. Neglect of the “Personality” of Selectees. 


A final weakness of the recruitment program of the Third Republic was 
that the “personality” of the selectee was neglected. The roots of the 
weakness lie not only in the nature of the competitive entrance examina- 
tions but in the mores of French culture.’* In the first place, the French do 
not consider an examination as a test of “character” but as an intellectual 
problem including certain clearly defined hurdles. The duty of-the ex- 
amining board is to judge the “elegance” and the “ease” with which the 
candidate makes the jump over the hurdles. In the second place, the 
French have a morbid fear of despotic government. This fear explains the 
almost passive reliance upon a fixed set of legal rules to govern the conduct 
of the competitive entrance examinations. It also explains the refusal to 
use permanent examining boards. 

Postwar administrative reforms have resulted in giving more attention 
to the oral examinations than was previously the case. Copying certain 
aspects of the British practice, provision was made to include on the oral 
examinations “conversations” as well as the customary explication des 
textes by the candidates. Nevertheless, examining board members tend 
to limit themselves to technical questions or to substitute an explication 
des textes for the “conversations.” 

The French competitive entrance examinations, therefore, neglect the 
candidate’s work-habits and attitudes. Attention should be directed to- 
wards ascertaining not only the ability but also the willingness of a person 
to work. The French examinations also neglect the matter of the social 


™ P. Mansell Jones, “The National System of Education in France,” Universities Quarterly, 
VII (1953), 159-65, 276-83, 387-93. Also note the article by Harry Levin, “The 
Gulfs of Academe,” Atlantic (October, 1954), pp. 77-79. 

* See the remarks of Grégoire, op. cit., 202-3 and Roy Jumper, “Entrance Examinations 
for the French Administrative Service,” Personnel Administration, XVIII (1955), 
31-37, 47. 
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adaptability of the candidate. They do not reveal either how the candidate 
will adapt himself to his own work or how he will treat those outside his 
office with whom he must come in contact. And, finally, the French have 
not come to accept the maxim that “exposure” to education, and the time 
“occupied” in relevant employment are not conclusive evidences of compe- 
tence. 

Commenting on the refusal of the French to bring about serious changes 
in their competitive examination system, Grégoire writes, “We cannot 
rectify by statutory regulations faults which spring from the psychology of 
a people.” Thus because of a deep-seated respect for the individual, the 
French refuse on the entrance examination to pass judgment upon the 
candidate’s “personality.” 

Thus far, it seems fair to say that the basic weaknesses of the recruit- 
ment and training policy of the Third Republic continue to exist in the 
Fourth. These shortcomings lie in the character of the French bureaucracy 
as it is influenced by political, economic, and social factors. To single out 
several of the shortcomings for critical consideration is not to deny that the 
recruitment and training program in France has a number of commendable 
features. The program is well adapted to the actual composition and or- 
ganization of French bureaucracy. The concentrated and centralized char- 
acteristics of French bureaucracy, and of the educational system, are well 
known. Despite any criticism that might be directed toward it, the recruit- 
ment and training policy has the merit of being in harmony with these con- 
centrated and centralized features. Control lies in Paris in the National 
School of Administration for civil administrators, in the Ministry of Over- 
seas France for overseas administrators, and in the Ministry of National 
Education for the educational system. 

Another worthy characteristic of the bureaucracy is the acceptance of 
the concept of the public service as a profession in its own right. The 
public service in France is regarded as a vocation. And the administrator 
is trained for his vocation in a state school of public administration. The 
recruitment of selectees for the training school is well integrated with the 
employment policies of the Ministries and with the French educational 
system. The graduate of the school is guaranteed a lifetime career includ- 
ing a number of special benefits. And as Grégoire has explained, 


There lingers in the European middle class, from which the great body of the civil 
service is recruited, an inarticulate yearning for the corporate state. The public service, 
with its career psychology, the stability this guarantees, the prestige attached to a special 
administrative corps, satisfied the ideal of a “calling” held by many Europeans.” 


Because of its close integration with the educational system, the public 
service recruitment policy brings into the higher service men whose intel- 


ie American Public Service: A French View,” Public Personnel Review, XIII (1952), 
4. . 
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lectual qualities are remarkable. Educational entrance prerequisites are 
high and necessitate long years of university training. While intellectual 
ability is not the only product of education it is certainly an important one, 
and it is in this field that the training of civil servant selectees is excellent. 
There are doubtless other advantageous features of the recruitment and 
training policy for the higher service in France. 





MAJORITY RULE AND THE CONSTITUTION 
IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES* 


H. B. Mayo 
University of Alberta 


LMOST a generation ago Professor W. B. Munro wrote a little book 
A in which he discussed American influences on Canadian govern- 
ment. He traced those influences upon the constitution of Canada, 
upon its political parties, and its municipal government. He quoted a 
Canadian historian as saying, “The Dominion of Canada is a by-product of 
the United States,” and he concluded that “in the government and politics 
of Canada most of what is superimposed is British; but most of what works 
its way in from the bottom is American.” ? 

Professor Munro was unquestionably right in his thesis that Canada 
has borrowed much from American experience, although we need not 
go all the way with the by-product theory, or believe that Canada is only 
a mixture of British coercion and American dregs! Some of the similarities 
he listed are not so much indications of borrowing as instances of a like 
reaction to like conditions. In other cases too, Canadians have used the 
experience of the United States in order to avoid it. Whether we have 
borrowed wisely, where we did copy, is quite another matter. I have 
sometimes entertained the suspicion that much of what we borrowed we 
might have been better off without, especially some practices of local 
government; among them the devices of “direct democracy,” the multi- 
plicity of quasi-independent appointed boards, and the separate election 
of school and other local authorities. 

All prejudice aside, it is high time much more research were done 
on the general topic on which Professor Munro wrote so well but so briefly 
in 1929. Two years ago at Boulder, Colorado, the then President of the 
American Political Science Association, Charles McKinley, made a strong 
and eloquent plea for comparative studies of Canada and the United 
States.? He threw off many intriguing and valuable suggestions, but alas, 
they appear to have been wasted on the desert air, in spite of the many 
poor scholars and the indecent wealth of the many Foundations. Perhaps 
the centers of Commonwealth Studies now being established will remedy 
the deficiency. 


*A paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science Association, at * 
Salem, Oregon, April 21, 1956. 


*W. B. Munro, American Influences on Canadian Government (Toronto: The Macmillan 
Co., 1929). 


* Charles McKinley, “The Constitution and the Tasks Ahead,” American Political Science 
Review, XLIX (1955), 961-79. 
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Not having made any substantial comparative study myself, I have 
chosen instead to write about the concept of majority rule in Canada and 
the United States. No elaborate definition of the principle of majority rule 
need be put forward. I mean by it simply the principle that when there 
is a majority on a matter, then the wishes of the majority should prevail. 
We see the principle in operation nearly every day in some of the voluntary 
organizations to which we belong. When the principle is translated into 
political terms, the majority I mean is the national majority, and that is 
what nearly everybody else means by majority. With representative govern- 
ment and political parties, then according to the principle, the party which 
has been supported by the majority of the voters is entitled to enact the 
whole of its legislative program — if it has one. The majority principle 
can also make full allowance for such political realities as lobbies and 
pressure groups. It does not presuppose a majority “will” hovering ma- 
jestically in the void, independent of pressures, discussion, or leadership. 

In order to keep this paper short, I am going to leave two things out of 
account. The first is the philosophical or other justification of the ma- 
jority principle; i.e., why should the majority get its way? Such justification 
has a long history, going back as far as Aristotle, although it is only fair 
to add that there is a much more impressive array of historical witnesses 
against the principle, and against its premise of the political equality of 
persons. The second omission covers all those conundrums connected with 
how to ascertain the wishes of the majority, and with representation; e.g., 
what if the majority in the legislature were elected by a minority of the 
voters? Many of these questions are only too familiar to students of politics. 
Although they are difficult — as the detailed application of a general prin- 
ciple always is— they are nothing like as vexing as the problems raised 
by the practical application of any alternative principle of political rule. 

Like all simple definitions, this principle of majority rule is deceptively 
simple, and hence one or two loose ends must be tidied up, so that we 
may at least agree on what it is that we shall argue about. In the first place 
then, when we talk of the majority principle in politics we include as part 
of the definition (or, if you like, as the context in which the principle 
operates) those political liberties which are necessary for the voluntary 
formation of a majority from among the electorate. This may be put in 
several ways, not that repetition will make it true, but it ought to make it 
clear. Thus we may say that the majority principle permits a minority to 
talk, publish, assemble and organize in order to become a majority in its 
turn. Or we may say that what is understood is that there is a shifting 
or temporary or continuing majority, as the issues change and the public 
alters its opinions. That, I think, is what Maclver had in mind when he 
said the majority is not “determinate,” i.e., it is not the same majority all 
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the time, or on all the issues.* (There is a problem here of permanent 
minorities, to which I shall come back later.) Again, we may say that 
majority rule involves certain “rules of the game,” these being the personal 
and political liberties of speech, press, assembly, voting, and perhaps a few 
others; and the majority rules within these procedures. I shan’t try to give 
a full list of these liberties — partly because I am not sure what all of them 
are, in this age of mass communication — but I emphasize once more that I 
am speaking only of the procedural liberties sufficient to ensure that a 
continuing and shifting majority may be arrived at freely. In short, the 
majority for the time being may do anything it likes with its opponents 
except crush those procedural freedoms. Obviously this gives lots of room 
for the majority to rule badly, and I think we should freely admit that a 
majority will in fact often do so. ‘But so, of course, will any minority often 
be a poor ruler, with the added disadvantage that it will coerce the greater 
part of the population. 

The second aspect of this is that the minority will submit to the ma- 
jority on any particular matter, and will not rebel. The opposition must 
oppose within the rules of the game, and use the method of trying to 
persuade a majority of voters to its point of view. Then the game begins 
all over again, with different actors in the role of the majority. There is, 
so far as I can see, no political justification for rebellion by the minority in a 
majority-rule system (a point to which’! shall return). This has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding the ancient problem of the right to rebel, which has 
never really been solved to the satisfaction of political theorists, but at the 
same time it causes a little nervousness in some quarters, among those who 
fear majority tyranny. 

It is really extraordinary, the amount of fear of majority tyranny that 
one finds in the literature of political philosophy, in spite of the fact that so 
few historical examples can be found of the majority principle giving rise 
to tyranny. I suppose imaginary devils are always more frightening than 
real ones. By contrast, history is chock-full of tyranny by absolute rulers 
and oligarchies. But this kind of tu quoque argument, although it might 
be good fun to pursue, is not my quarry now. 

The majority principle does not require us to assume that the majority 
is always “right,” or always devoted to the public welfare, or unmindful 
of its self-interest. All that it requires us to say is that if the wishes of the 
majority are known, then the majority is entitled to get its way subject only 
to—and that only is the crux of it — leaving the minorities with their 
political freedoms so that they may try to become the majority or to per- 
suade the majority to act differently. It is thus a method of making politi- 
cal decisions when there is dispute about what should be done. There is, 


*R. M. Maclver, The Ramparts We Guard (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 23. 
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of course, no problem if there is no dispute, i.e., if we are unanimous. Pos- 
sibly it might be preferable to have the decisions made by rulers who are 
always right, “really” right and devoted to the “true” interests of the public. 
The snag on which all such theories founder is that of finding the rulers 
and testing their credentials. Such theories are for beasts or gods, not for 
men. 

The real problem is that of the permanent minorities, with little 
prospect of becoming a majority, who may feel ill-treated under majority 
rule. I am afraid there is no remedy for them, other than peaceful persua- 
sion and protest. They simply have to take their chances with the majority. 
They have to take their chances under any system, and we are all minori- 
ties of one kind or another. Eggheads, for example, are almost by defini- 
tion in a permanent minority. There is also the fact that under any kind 
of government, whether it operates on the majority principle or not, sooner 
or later any one of us may be faced with the dilemma whether to obey the 
law or his conscience. As Alf Ross put it, in his splendid little book, “thete 
may come a time when we have to pass.” * When that point is reached, 
we must each make a fearful decision, in the light of all the circumstances 
at the time. This is as far as 1 wish to go with the right to rebel. It may be 
as far as it is possible to go. 

I am inclined to identify the majority principle with what we call a 
democratic method of government, but I have hesitated to drag in the word 
democracy because of its ambiguities. It is worth noticing, however, that 
when democracy was not the respectable word it is today, it was in fact 
usually taken to mean rule by the majority. This usage is very plain, for 
instance, in Plato and Aristotle. Today democracy has other meanings as 
well. There are in the world political systems called “people’s democracies” 
and “proletarian democracies” which consist of rule by a very small mi- 
nority, allegedly on behalf of the majority. Soviet spokesmen sometimes 
give a defense of their system along these very lines: democracy is govern- 
ment for the people; our government is for the people; therefore it is demo- 
cratic. Since every government nowadays professes to be for the good of the 
people, this kind of definition is worse than useless, for it obliterates entirely 
the distinction between dictatorship and democracy. 

The catch in the argument is that without the procedural liberties men- 
tioned earlier we can never be sure that the majority does support the gov- 
ernment and its policies. There is indeed a strong prima facie case to the 
contrary, that where those political freedoms are suppressed a strong fear 
exists that the majority might not voluntarily support the government. 
Where the political liberties are gone, and the government cannot be turned 
out at the next election, the majority principle, as we in the West under- 


* Alf Ross, Why Democracy? (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 119. 
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stand it, simply ceases to operate and we have a system of minority rule. 
While admirable in other ways, Professor J. L. Talmon’s book has coth- 
pounded our confusion by talking about something called “totalitarian 
democracy,” by which he seems to mean the rule of a fanatical and Mes- 
sianic minority, allegedly again on behalf of the majority.’ The woods today 
are full of people who confuse us with their private definitions of democ- 
racy. Lord Percy of Newcastle has done it quite successfully, Walter Lipp- 
mann has contributed a quota, and Professor John Hallowell makes such 
strange remarks as these: “If democracy means nothing more than giving 
the majority of the people what they want, then it is practically indistin- 
guishable from fascism.” * To most of us, fascism is one of the systems 
which give the people what the rulers want, or — to be more charitable — 
what the rulers think is good for the people. 

Now the thesis which I should like to throw out for discussion is this. 
In both Canada and the United States, despite the so-called constitutional 
barriers, it is perfectly possible for a majority to get its way quite legally. 
Such protection as is enjoyed by minorities is, at bottom, political. Since 
we regard the method of making political decisions by majority vote as 
binding, we are in fact committed to the principle of majority rule. And 
if we are, we might as well say so, instead of denying it as we often do. 
In the rest of this paper I shali try to make this thesis a plausible one. 

Few would deny that rule by the majority is possible, and believed in, 
in such countries as Britain, Norway, or New Zealand. One hears very 
little in Britain of fundamental law, beyond the reach of the majority, 
but one hears much of Parliamentary or legislative supremacy. The British 
people are at the mercy of the party majority in the House of Commons, 
and the theory of the electoral mandate, in vogue now for a generation or 
more, to justify sweeping social legislation confirms rather than refutes the 
Commons party supremacy. The way it is put is to say that “Parliament 
is the guardian of our liberties.” * Majority rule is not regarded as synony- 
mous with tyranny, and of course it isn’t, where the political freedoms exist. 
All government, as Hume noted, rests on opinion, and the majority prin- 
ciple permits, in Britain and elsewhere, all sorts of opinions about how the 


* J. L. Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy (London: Secker & Warburg, 1952). 
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as an antidote, chap. 3, “Their Lordships Die in the Dark,” of George Dangerfield’s 
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Not having made any substantial comparative study myself, I have 
chosen instead to write about the concept of majority rule in Canada and 
the United States. No elaborate definition of the principle of majority rule 
need be put forward. I mean by it simply the principle that when there 
is a majority on a matter, then the wishes of the majority should prevail. 
We see the principle in operation nearly every day in some of the voluntary 
organizations to which we belong. When the principle is translated into 
political terms, the majority I mean is the national majority, and that is 
what nearly everybody else means by majority. With representative govern- 
ment and political parties, then according to the principle, the party which 
has been supported by the majority of the voters is entitled to enact the 
whole of its legislative program — if it has one. The majority principle 
can also make full allowance for such political realities as lobbies and 
pressure groups. It does not presuppose a majority “will” hovering ma- 
jestically in the void, independent of pressures, discussion, or leadership. 

In order to keep this paper short, I am going to leave two things out of 
account. The first is the philosophical or other justification of the ma- 
jority principle; i.e., why should the majority get its way? Such justification 
has a long history, going back as far as Aristotle, although it is only fair 
to add that there is a much more impressive array of historical witnesses 
against the principle, and against its premise of the political equality of 
persons. The second omission covers all those conundrums connected with 
how to ascertain the wishes of the majority, and with representation; e.g., 
what if the majority in the legislature were elected by a minority of the 
voters? Many of these questions are only too familiar to students of politics. 
Although they are difficult — as the detailed application of a general prin- 
ciple always is — they are nothing like as vexing as the problems raised 
by the practical application of any alternative principle of political rule. 

Like all simple definitions, this principle of majority rule is deceptively 
simple, and hence one or two loose ends must be tidied up, so that we 
may at least agree on what it is that we shall argue about. In the first place 
then, when we talk of the majority principle in politics we include as part 
of the definition (or, if you like, as the context in which the principle 
operates) those political liberties which are necessary for the voluntary 
formation of a majority from among the electorate. This may be put in 
several ways, not that repetition will make it true, but it ought to make it 
clear. Thus we may say that the majority principle permits a minority to 
talk, publish, assemble and organize in order to become a majority in its 
turn. Or we may say that what is understood is that there is a shifting 
or temporary or continuing majority, as the issues change and the public 
alters its opinions. That, I think, is what Maclver had in mind when he 
said the majority is not “determinate,” i.e., it is not the same majority all 
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the time, or on all the issues.* (There is a problem here of permanent 
minorities, to which I shall come back later.) Again, we may say that 
majority rule involves certain “rules of the game,” these being the personal 
and political liberties of speech, press, assembly, voting, and perhaps a few 
others; and the majority rules within these procedures. I shan’t try to give 
a full list of these liberties — partly because I am not sure what all of them 
are, in this age of mass communication — but I emphasize once more that I 
am speaking only of the procedural liberties sufficient to ensure that a 
continuing and shifting majority may be arrived at freely. In short, the 
majority for the time being may do anything it likes with its opponents 
except crush those procedural freedoms. Obviously this gives lots of room 
for the majority to rule badly, and I think we should freely admit that a 
majority will in fact often do so. ‘But so, of course, will any minority often 
be a poor ruler, with the added disadvantage that it will coerce the greater 
part of the population. 

The second aspect of this is that the minority will submit to the ma- 
jority on any particular matter, and will not rebel. The opposition must 
oppose within the rules of the game, and use the method of trying to 
persuade a majority of voters to its point of view. Then the game begins 
all over again, with different actors in the role of the majority. There is, 
so far as I can see, no political justification for rebellion by the minority in a 
majority-rule system (a point to which I shall return). This has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding the ancient problem of the right to rebel, which has 
never really been solved to the satisfaction of political theorists, but at the 
same time it causes a little nervousness in some quarters, among those who 
fear majority tyranny. 

It is really extraordinary, the amount of fear of majority tyranny that 
one finds in the literature of political philosophy, in spite of the fact that so 
few historical examples can be found of the majority principle giving rise 
to tyranny. I suppose imaginary devils are always more frightening than 
real ones. By contrast, history is chock-full of tyranny by absolute rulers 
and oligarchies. But this kind of tu quoque argument, although it might 
be good fun to pursue, is not my quarry now. 

The majority principle does not require us to assume that the majority 
is always “right,” or always devoted to the public welfare, or unmindful 
of its self-interest. All that it requires us to say is that if the wishes of the 
majority are known, then the majority is entitled to get its way subject only 
to—and that only is the crux of it— leaving the minorities with their 
political freedoms so that they may try to become the majority or to per- 
suade the majority to act differently. It is thus a method of making politi- 
cal decisions when there is dispute about what should be done. There is, 
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of course, no problem if there is no dispute, i.e., if we are unanimous. Pos- 
sibly it might be preferable to have the decisions made by rulers who are 
always right, “really” right and devoted to the “true” interests of the public. 
The snag on which all such theories founder is that of finding the rulers 
and testing their credentials. Such theories are for beasts or gods, not for 
men. 

The real problem is that of the permanent minorities, with little 
prospect of becoming a majority, who may feel ill-treated under majority 
rule. I am afraid there is no remedy for them, other than peaceful persua- 
sion and protest. They simply have to take their chances with the majority. 
They have to take their chances under any system, and we are all minori- 
ties of one kind or another. Eggheads, for example, are almost by defini- 
tion in a permanent minority. There is also the fact that under any kind 
of government, whether it operates on the majority principle or not, sooner 
or later any one of us may be faced with the dilemma whether to obey the 
law or his conscience. As Alf Ross put it, in his splendid little book, “there 
may come a time when we have to pass.” * When that point is reached, 
we must each make a fearful decision, in the light of all the circumstances 
at the time. This is as far as I wish to go with the right to rebel. It may be 
as far as it is possible to go. 

I am inclined to identify the majority principle with what we call a 
democratic method of government, but I have hesitated to drag in the word 
democracy because of its ambiguities. It is worth noticing, however, that 
when democracy was not the respectable word it is today, it was in fact 
usually taken to mean rule by the majority. This usage is very plain, for 
instance, in Plato and Aristotle. Today democracy has other meanings as 
well. There are in the world political systems called “people’s democracies” 
and “proletarian democracies” which consist of rule by a very small mi- 
nority, allegedly on behalf of the majority. Soviet spokesmen sometimes 
give a defense of their system along these very lines: democracy is govern- 
ment for the people; our government is for the people; therefore it is demo- 
cratic. Since every government nowadays professes to be for the good of the 
people, this kind of definition is worse than useless, for it obliterates entirely 
the distinction between dictatorship and democracy. 

The catch in the argument is that without the procedural liberties men- 
tioned earlier we can never be sure that the majority does support the gov- 
ernment and its policies. There is indeed a strong prima facie case to the 
contrary, that where those political freedoms are suppressed a strong fear 
exists that the majority might not voluntarily support the government. 
Where the political liberties are gone, and the government cannot be turned 
out at the next election, the majority principle, as we in the West under- 
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stand it, simply ceases to operate and we have a system of minority rule. 
While admirable in other ways, Professor J. L. Talmon’s book has com- 
pounded our confusion by talking about something called “totalitarian 
democracy,” by which he seems to mean the rule of a fanatical and Mes- 
sianic minority, allegedly again on behalf of the majority.° The woods today 
are full of people who confuse us with their private definitions of democ- 
racy. Lord Percy of Newcastle has done it quite successfully, Walter Lipp- 
mann has contributed a quota, and Professor John Hallowell makes such 
strange remarks as these: “If democracy means nothing more than giving 
the majority of the people what they want, then it is practically indistin- 
guishable from fascism.” * To most of us, fascism is one of the systems 
which give the people what the rulers want, or — to be more charitable — 
what the rulers think is good for the people. 

Now the thesis which I should like to throw out for discussion is this. 
In both Canada and the United States, despite the so-called constitutional 
barriers, it is perfectly possible for a majority to get its way quite legally. 
Such protection as is enjoyed by minorities is, at bottom, political. Since 
we regard the method of making political decisions by majority vote as 
binding, we are in fact committed to the principle of majority rule. And 
if we are, we might as well say so, instead of denying it as we often do. 
In the rest of this paper I shall try to make this thesis a plausible one. 

Few would deny that rule by the majority is possible, and believed in, 
in such countries as Britain, Norway, or New Zealand. One hears very 
little in Britain of fundamental law, beyond the reach of the majority, 
but one hears much of Parliamentary or legislative supremacy. The British 
people are at the mercy of the party majority in the House of Commons, 
and the theory of the electoral mandate, in vogue now for a generation or 
more, to justify sweeping social legislation confirms rather than refutes the 
Commons party supremacy. The way it is put is to say that “Parliament 
is the guardian of our liberties.” 7 Majority rule is not regarded as synony- 
mous with tyranny, and of course it isn’t, where the political freedoms exist. 
All government, as Hume noted, rests on opinion, and the majority prin- 
ciple permits, in Britain and elsewhere, all sorts of opinions about how the 


* J. L. Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy (London: Secker & Warburg, 1952). 


*Lord Percy of Newcastle, The Heresy of Democracy (London: McClelland & Stewart, 
1955); Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co., 1955); John Hallowell, The Moral Foundation of Democracy (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 21. 


" British conservatives sometimes worry about this, and pine for a strong second chamber 
as a constitutional barrier to the majority. See, e.g., J. J. Craik Henderson, “Dangers 
of a Supreme Parliament,” Parliament: A Survey, ed. Lord Campion (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1952). Readers of this slightly nostalgic book might well read, 
as an antidote, chap. 3, “Their Lordships Die in the Dark,” of George. Dangerfield’s 
The Strange Death of Liberal England (New York: Random House, 1935). 
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majority should rule (i.e., what it should do), and this indeed is the very 
stuff of politics. 

What is the alternative to the majority principle, to trusting the ma- 
jority and using our influence upon it? The simple alternative, for some 
kind of minority rule, is not usually put forward plainly and unashamedly. 
Its doctrine of political inequality is rather strong meat for the modern 
stomach. Its problems are insoluble: for example, which minority? By 
what marks shall we know the right one? How may we remove it if we find 
we were mistaken? No, the way the majority principle is indirectly rejected 
is to say that our governments (in both Canada and the United States, 
but rather more in the latter, it seems to me) rest upon a legally qualified 
or limited kind of majority rule. The majority should rule, it is freely ad- 
mitted, but only upon “indifferent matters.” A “No Trespassing” sign 
should be put up, in an area fenced in by inalienable rights, natural rights, 
natural justice, property rights, or — more simply, to sum them all up — the 
will of God.. There are many such phrases, and they don’t all mean the 
same thing, but it is not unfair to lump them all together here, because 
they all stand for substantive and substantial limits upon majority rule, 
far in excess of those procedural freedoms which were noted earlier. 

As we all know, there are two or three troublesome points about in- 
corporating this “No Trespassing” principle into the constitution. One is 
the lack of agreement as to what things should be fenced off. If every 
minority had its way, public discussion would be stripped of politics, like 
an army mess. Another is the odd idea that rights can always be best 
secured if they are left alone by government, instead of being promoted by 
it. This is especially troublesome if one has any sense of community and of 
the realities of social and economic life. And it is becoming more acute, 
because every day new rights are proliferating all over the place. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948 contains a very large num- 
ber; it is hard to be certain how many, since some of the Articles are sub- 
divided and may be counted up in different ways. But any of us could 
think of a dozen more at a moment’s notice. Still another question — and 
this is what I am really concerned with — is how, in any reasonably free 
society, the majority can be stopped from poking around in the fenced-off 
area. How, short of unanimity, can any question be kept out of politics, or 
put in the category of “indifferent matters”? 

Now it may very well be that the majority will choose to exercise re- 
straint, and in fact it frequently does. The majority is usually very sensitive 
about certain minority rights. The very need to hammer out a majority in 
the political processes tends to make any majority defer to strong minority 
feelings. It is at this point, although each vote counts for only one, that 
different intensities of feeling make their impact upon government. But this 
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voluntary observance by the majority of limits upon its rule is one thing, 
and the prior prescription of these limits, the attempt to put them beyond 
the legal and constitutional reach of the majority, is another. 

The two ways of looking at majority rule may be seen in Locke; I won’t 
say clearly, but they can be found there. On the one side, Locke said that 
the majority “may conclude the rest”; i.e., he asserted the majority prin- 
ciple: on the other, he set up a barrier of inalienable rights of the individ- 
ual. How could he reconcile the two? He did it by assuming, quite un- 
consciously, that the two were identical: that is, he believed it would never 
occur to the majority to violate those individual rights; the danger lay only 
from a naughty minority. It was the assumption that the majority clearly 
knew and would always respect those rights.® 

The Founding Fathers of the United States were more suspicious of the 
majority (they talked a good deal, for instance, of “elective despotisms”’ ) 
and so they put some rights in the Constitution itself, and devised an 
ingenious framework of government that would make it difficult for the 
majority (as well as for any minority) to get its way. It seems a bit curious 
that these men, in the full stream of the Enlightenment, with their in- 
vincible optimism and faith in reason, should have displayed so little of 
Locke’s faith in the ability of their fellow men to see and heed the self- 
evident truths. The answer may be that they were mostly concerned with 
their property, which they thought might be an irresistible temptation to 
the poor. Although this alone may be too simple an explanation, the fear 
that the majority (the mob, the “great beast”) might seize the property of 
the well-to-do, seems to be the most constant historical source of the 
hostility to the majority principle. Even the incomparable Plato, although 
he had perfectly good philosophical arguments to show that the majority 
was incapable of discerning the True and the Good, was also driven by an 
intense fear that the majority (the poor), if given the power, would at once 
proceed to divide up and squander the property of the rich. 

Despite all this I do not see how we can make Locke’s assumption in this 
more sophisticated age, that is, roughly, that vox populi is vox Dei. The 
Irish constitution does it neatly, however, by stating that all authority comes 
from God, and at the same time it comes from the people. But we have 
merely to look at some of our laws, which must be presumed to have the 
support of the majority, to see how true it is that the majority will some- 
times be silly, or wrong, or unjust. Fortunately, therefore, the majority 
principle does not need and does not make the gratuitous assumption that 
the majority is infallibly right or wise. 


* Willmoore Kendall, John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1941). Locke naturally was thinking of only a small class of citizens, 
the owners of property, and not of all adult males, and certainly not of females. See 
C. B. MacPherson, “The Social Bearing of Locke’s Political Theory,” Western Political 
Quarterly, IX (1954), 1-22. 
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The political theory which justifies the form of government we have 
in Canada and the United States has had some conflict of principles from 
the beginning. We pay tribute to the majority principle, and so we use 
such phrases as the will of the people, popular sovereignty, and majority 
rule; while on the other hand we also talk of natural rights, of fundamental 
law, which we have tried to put beyond the reach of the majority. Some- 
times we have gone even further and asserted belief in something called 
states’ or provincial rights as well, to set constitutional limits upon the 
national majority. In Canada, in addition, there are special minority rights 
over schools. 

These two views —the majority principle and the “No Trespassing” 
principle — tend to be allied to two different philosophies about the ends 
or purpose of government. Those who adhere to the latter principle tend 
to define the ends of government by reference to absolute ideals, and thus 
to argue that democracy must be agreed on “fundamentals” in order to 
work successfully, just as the early New England colonists used to argue 
that different religions could not settle peaceably in the same civil society. 
It is thus natural for such persons to try to embalm their ideals in the 
constitution beyond profanation by the rabble. 

The majority principle does not, of itself, define the ends of government 
at all, for obviously majority rule is a form or method, and specifies nothing 
about the content of society — the ends being what the majority for the 
time being says they are. It is, as someone has said, “a method of finding 
proximate solutions to insoluble problems.” All kinds of basic differences 
may exist (as they surely do in any democracy, say with regard to religion) 
providing there is agreement on the procedures of majority rule, and 
perhaps we should add, a high value placed upon civil order and social 
peace. We can, of course, look at a country with majority rule, and see 
what ends the government has pursued from time to time; but that would 
be a factual inquiry, and would be silent about what ends should be 
pursued. 

The majority principle is not necessarily antipathetic to fundamental 
or higher law —as some folk appear to think — but merely asks those 
who believe in higher law to take note of the fact that its preservation rests 
with the majority, in political processes, and does not depend upon a legal 
or constitutional Maginot Line. Majority rule is not the last word in politics, 
and how the majority will rule will always depend upon moral considera- 
tions, on which there will always be dispute as decisions are arrived at in 
the give and take of politics. 

It is not necessarily illogical either, to believe firmly in both the ma- 
jority principle and in transcendental ends for government. One could, 
for instance, take the position that majority rule is, to judge from experi- 
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ence, the best way to achieve those ends. This is how the two are combined 
in any country with Parliamentary supremacy, and in a way it is what I 
am suggesting prevails in Canada and the United States. It is a strong 
argument, especially to those who have faith that reason and persuasion 
will convince people of the truth. It does presuppose though, that our 
ideals will not be held so dearly that we are unwilling to compromise; 
or else that the majority is lenient. 

Historically, people have probably been more interested in the ends of 
government — in taxes, a fair trial, freedom for their religion, and the like 
— far more than in the procedures of government. It is at a somewhat later 
and more sophisticated stage that people have come to see the values in- 
herent in the majority-rule procedures; a stage with less fanaticism, less 
insistence that every absolute must be written into law. If many people 
“pass” very often, majority rule is impossible. 

This brings me to another point. A majority is, almost by definition, 
united in what it wants; but the opposition is usually divided into innumer- 
able minorities by their beliefs. This, I think, is what Maclver meant when 
he said that minorities are “determinate.” ® Anyone, with all the good- 
will in the world, who has plunged into the bog of fundamental law, natu- 
ral law, natural justice, natural rights, inalienable rights — yes, and common 
law justice and judicial review as well — must, it appears to me, despair 
of ever finding firm enough ground on which we could all stand. In a 
sense it is the old problem: there is no way of settling which is right or 
true among the many clashing absolutes.. We may as well resign ourselves 
to the fact they will not be settled in any foreseeable future. 

I should not like to be misunderstood on this. To find the common 
ground which I have mentioned about the “ultimate and true” purposes 
of government, is quite a different inquiry from investigating the social, 
cultural, economic, or other prerequisites which enable a country to operate 
successfully on the majority principle. With the latter task, the political 
scientist can help a great deal; indeed it ought to be in the forefront of our 
professional interests. But who can settle the former question I do not 
know. Luckily we do not need to aim so high at the political level. Cosmic 
ultimates must be interpreted if we are to live with them, and there is a 
surprising amount of agreement in practice. We may live in accord, and 
work the majority principle of government, while continuing to differ on 
ultimates, but there is not much hope for a democracy which first insists 
that we agree on our metaphysics. Sometimes I am inclined to agree with 
Morris Cohen: “Thank God metaphysics has no use.” *° 

There is nothing new in all this. It does give rise to one reflection of 
some professional interest, however. Those who believe in the majority 


* Maclver, loc. cit. 
*® Morris Cohen, A Dreamer’s Journey (Boston: Beacon Press, 1949), p. 166. 
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principle may also believe that the American Revolution was a good thing, 
as it turned out (although some might dispute this), but they must believe 
it was justified for the wrong reasons. Majority rule, if it had existed, would 
hardly have satisfied the colonists, since they would have been hopelessly 
outnumbered by His Majesty’s subjects in Britain. Accordingly they did 
not count themselves as belonging to the same majority. We do not really 
believe that if they had been granted representation — even overrepresenta- 
tion — they would have acquiesced in taxation. They wanted to avoid 
taxation, and were interested in the content more than in the form of 
government. No wonder they fell back upon other justification for their 
rebellion. They linked their demands with the famous self-evident truths, 
and through them with cosmic law. It was an impressive way of arguing, 
especially for a minority, and especially in the eighteenth century. I do 
not know whether the Northern states used it much when the South 
wished to secede, but my understanding is that they emphasized the im- 
portance of union, instead of the right of “self-determination.” 

Still, the Fathers did mix the majority principle into the famous Declara- 
tion, and into the system of government they set up. They could hardly 
have followed Locke, and left it out: besides, many of the common folk 
who fought in the war were under the impression that they were, in fact, 
fighting for political equality. The result, as I said earlier, is two theories 
of government which are often uneasy bedfellows — the majority principle 
and the “No Trespassing” principle. 

As we know, some so-called fundamental or higher laws (or, if you 
prefer, natural rights) were written into the American Constitution. The 
Canadian Constitution is less philosophical, but certain minority guarantees, 
especially with regard to denominational schools, were put into the British 
North America Act, 1867 — the chief coustitutional document of Canada. 
But what a majority put into these constitutions (albeit a special majority 
in some cases) presumably the same kind of majority today could quite 
legally remove from it. If that could not be done, we should have to hold 
the curious doctrine that one generation can bind all others in perpetuity. 
This doctrine has always given trouble, even to some of the social-contract 
theorists, and not many would advocate it today. 

I think it must be admitted that the majority can get its way, when 
there is a majority. Consider the Canadian case in more detail. One can 
easily argue that in Canada the majority party is supreme, if one looks 
at political realities rather than at the constitutional facade. I say this in 
spite of the present barrier to majority rule which judicial review puts in 
the way, by striking down federal legislation, and which may have a new 
lease of life in Canada after you in the United States have outgrown it in 
your maturity. The Supreme Court of Canada is, however, a creation of 
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the federal Parliament itself. It was first set up in 1875, and was enlarged 
to seven justices in 1927 and to nine in 1949. Politically the court, like 
all courts, is thus subordinate to the legislative branch. Like other branches 
of government, it is inevitably an instrument of political policy, although 
this function is concealed behind the phrase “independence of the ju- 
diciary.” 

With regard to amending the Constitution, if one grants — as one must 
—that the action of the United Kingdom Parliament in amending the 
British North America Act is only a formality, then it must be true that 
the effective power of amending the Constitution lies with Canada. An 
amendment is normally secured by the passage of a joint address through 
the Commons and the Senate, but since the Senate is chosen by the Prime 
Minister it is possible for the majority party to get its way. There might 
be some delay, and it might take two elections, by which time the high 
death rate among senators would give the opportunity to replace recal- 
citrant senators with persons more amenable. An unwritten convention 
seems to require the consent of some, perhaps most, of the provinces to 
some amendments, but like all such usages it is somewhat obscure, and in 
any case has strength only because it is voluntarily followed by the majority 
party. On other amendments, since 1949 a simple act of the federal Parlia- 
ment will suffice. Even a Cabinet request to the Imperial Parliament — 
without consulting the Canadian Parliament at all, to say nothing of the 
provinces — appears to be quite sufficient; and clearly this puts the Consti- 
tution entirely at the mercy of the party majority. (The provinces, in their 
turn, may alter their constitutions by an ordinary act of the legislature, 
except for the office of Lieutenant-Governor, and naturally only within the 
limits of provincial authority; but the national supremacy is maintained 
by the federal power of disallowance or veto.) Moreover, the most sacro- 
sanct of minority rights — with regard to denominational schools — is 
subject to political fortunes, the Governor General in Council (effectively, 
the Cabinet) being the final appeal body, except in the case of Newfound- 
land, the province added in 1949. 

In spite of all this, majority rule in Canada is not majority tyranny. 
Temporary majorities do not bulldoze their way over minorities. The over- 
whelming majority of Canadians agree, for example, upon the important 
bi-cultural and school questions. But this is by choice, not because of con- 
stitutional barriers. The real safeguards for special minority treatment are 
political, in the nature of the political parties and processes, and in the 
majority itself. 

The position in the United States is not so susceptible to a simple ma- 
jority interpretation, because of the separation of powers, the checks and 
balances, the electoral college, Senate representation and filibuster, and the 
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rest of it. But the Constitution is quite alterable by a special majority, in 
terms familiar to all through Article V of the Constitution. Even a simple 
majority (or worse, a large minority) of the nation, if it were distributed 
appropriately in the right states, could —- if my arithmetic is right — amend 
the Constitution even to the extent (horrible dictu!) of writing in a new 
amending clause — for instance, putting future amendments on a simple 
majority basis. Apart altogether from formal amendment, any constitution 
may be altered almost out of recognition by informal means, a common- 
place which every political science student knows. 

Some one may point to the Supreme Court as a barrier to the national 
majority. An overwhelming case can be made, however, that it cannot 
stand in the way for very long. This is a well-worn subject and I need only 
make one or two points. No one doubts that with regard to ordinary legis- 
lation, the national majority can prevail if the party majority is firm in 
Congress. But if the Supreme Court follows the doctrine of “judicial 
restraint” in its attitude to federal law, as it appears to do so much nowa- 
days, then what is constitutional and what ordinary is much more a matter 
within the power of Congress than used to be supposed."? Many people 
have documented the number and type of instances where the Court has 
struck down federal legislation, and such evidence goes a long way to 
support our old friend Mr. Dooley. Certainly many of the judges have 
thought so. One of them, Mr. Justice Jackson, has pointed out that for 
the Court to be supreme over the elected branches of government is “a 
doctrine wholly incompatible with faith in democracy,” that in case after 
case the issue has been the extent to which majority rule will be set aside, 
and that although the Court has sometimes done so, sooner or later a firm 
national majority will get its way. The Court “is subject to being stripped 
of jurisdiction or smothered with additional Justices any time such a dis- 
position exists and is supported strongly enough by public opinion.” '” 

I was in Iceland at the time of the Munich crisis in September, 1938. 
The Icelanders did not seem unduly perturbed about the danger of war 
and whether it might affect them. They were not worried about war, they 
told me, “because we have a law against it.” Having declared themselves 
neutral, they appeared to draw from this a great sense of security. We in 
the federal states of Canada and the United States often indulge in the 


"John P. Roche, “Judicial Self-Restraint,’ American Political Science Review, XLIX 
(1955), 762-72. 


" Robert H. Jackson, The Supreme Court in the American System of Government (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1955), pp. 25, 58. Among the many works making 
the same point may be noted: The Spirit of Liberty, Papers and Addresses of Learned 
Hand, ed. Irving Dilliard (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954); Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Majority Rule and Minority Rights (New York: Oxford University Press, 1944); 
and Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956), p. 110 seq. 
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same unrealistic thinking, believing we can insulate certain things from 
politics, or pus them beyond a national majority by laws against inter- 
ference. Is this because of a political innocence peculiar to the new world, 
where we so often genuinely believe we have no biases when we have 
put on them the label “nonpartisan”? Or is it that we have not yet realized 
that we are nations —to paraphrase Dicey — “disguised as federations”? 

If the line of argument above is correct, then the real safeguards for 
the minorities are political, and in the hearts and minds of the present 
majority. The effective restraints on majority rule, in Canada and the 
United States no less than in countries like Britain, are in the voluntary 
restraints observed by the majority itself. The rest is window dressing, or at 
the most delaying devices which play the useful role of ensuring that there 
is actually a majority in favor of this or that course of legislative action. 
If majority rule does not seem to prevail in Canada and the United States, 
is it not because on many matters there is not a clear majority, and on 
others that the majority is agreed in giving minorities their way? But when 
the majority does want its way, and it is not the minority way, the coercion 
is evident enough. Was not the South compelled to stay in the Union, and 
is it not being coerced today with the policy of desegregation? Were not 
the Mormons coerced? Is not the very principle of the melting pot a 
method of enforcing uniformity on certain matters, no matter how many 
small minorities may protest? And in Canada, is not a majority agreed 
upon enforcing a bi-cultural as against a multicultural society? I choose 
these examples because they go deeper than the froth of day-to-day politi- 
cal decisions. 

If minorities are subject to majority rule, then a fortiori it is surely 
futile to attempt to protect the majority from itself by constitutional law. 
I will not go into this, except to say that it is a point on which there is 
almost endless confusion, wrought by good men as they have vainly tried 
to think up ways of putting legal barriers in the way of totalitarianism. 
Again to quote Mr. Justice Jackson, “the attitude of a society, and of its 
organized political forces, rather than its legal machinery, is the controlling 
force in the character of free institutions.” ** 

Two short comments and I am finished. The first concerns our teach- 
ing of political science. If my argument is sound, then we should alter 
somewhat the emphasis of our teaching in courses on the government of 
Canada and the United States. The notion that anything can be taken 
out of politics, if anyone wants to put it in, ought to be exploded. If ma- 
jority rule is the principle of operation, and is impossible to avoid when 
everyone has the vote, then it ought not to be obscured in our explanations 
of regional and Senate representation, state and provincial rights, loaded 


* Jackson, op. cit., p. 79. 
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electoral laws, and above all not in our scholastic analyses of constitutional 
law. How much energy goes down that drain! 

Finally, if the above argument is right, we ought to go forward, not 
backward into the future. We are afloat on the great ocean of majority 
rule, committed to we know not what, except a venture of faith. Although 
majority rule does not tell us where we are going or should go, it does give 
us the means — the only means — of getting to whatever destination a free 
people wish. From one point of view, it requires a tremendous faith in the 
majority to rule wisely and well, over the long pull; but from another view- 
point the majority principle, with its concomitant freedoms, may be adopted 
because we do not trust any self-appointed minority to rule over us. The 
principle is thus suited alike to optimists who believe in progress, and 
pessimists who believe in original and inescapable sin. 





THE EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


FLtoyp M. Rippick* 


HE Eighty-fourth Congress, second session, convened January 3, 1956, 
Tie the face of a presidential election, with the State of the Union 
Message being read in each house on January 5, instead of being 
delivered in person by the President in joint session. The message stated: 


The state of the union today demonstrates what can be accomplished under God by a 
free people. . . . The Administration has continued work on its program for the Republic, 
begun three years ago . . . I shall not in this message attempt its detailed delineation. 
Instead, from time to time during this session, there will be submitred to the Congress 
specific recommendations within specific fields. In the comprehensive survey required for 
their preparation, the Administration is guided by enduring objectives. . . . 


The President then proceeded to list them as follows, and to discuss each: 


The Discharge of Our World Responsibility 

The Constant Improvement of Our National Security 
Fiscal Integrity 

To Foster a Strong Economy 

The Response to Human Concerns 


The messages, as promised, did continue to come almost until the end 
of the session, and using the Administration’s recommendations as a basis, 
Congress set to work to enact a legislative record as reviewed in these pages. 


ORGANIZATION 


The political and organizational structure of the two houses remained 
unchanged from that of the first session.’ The only change in a standing 
committee chairmanship was that of the Senate Judiciary. Senator East- 
land became chairman of that committee when Senator Kilgore died in 
the latter part of February.2 There were a number of changes in com- 
mittee memberships resulting from deaths and resignations, but, of course, 
the new additions were at the bottom of the lists on the respective com- 
mittees in point of seniority. 


PROCEDURE AND BusINEss TRANSACTED 


The second session was convened on January 3, and adjourned sine die 
on July 27. Both houses stood in recess from March 29 to April 9.2 The 
Senate was actually sitting 119 days and the House 118, compared with 


* Washington, D.C. 


*See Floyd M. Riddick, “The Eighty-fourth Congress: First Session,’ Western Political 
Quarterly, VIII (1955), p. 613. 


* Eastland was appointed chairman of the Committee on March 2, 1956. 
* The recess was pursuant to H. Con. Res. 226. 
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105 and 112 respectively in the previous session. Table I summarizes the 
work of the session.* 
Tase | 


E1GHTY-FouRTH CONGRESS EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 
Seconp Session: 1956 First Session: 1955 


Senate House Total Senate House Total 


Public bills enacted into law .... 211 427 638 162 228 390 
Private bills enacted into law .... 156 247 403 146 344 490 
Congressional Record 
ages of proceedings 5,471 13,960 6,251 5,079 11,330 
Pages of Appendix 6,783 6,314 
Measures passed* 1,236 1,325 1,597 
Measures reported* 1,170 1 . 1,528 
Measures left on calendarf 87 79 


Bills and resolutions introduced*® 1 865 5,260 7,125 3 010 8,844 11,914 


* Measures include H.R., H.J. Res., H. Con. Res., H. Res., S., S.J. Res., S. Con. Res., and S. Res. 
t Number lefe on the calendar include those coming over from the first session. 


Legislative contests were kept to a minimum; most of the anticipated 
fights were eliminated or avoided before the bills were brought up for 
debate. The two most controversial issues of the session were found in 
proposed legislation on the farm program and amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act. 

While the number of bills enacted compares favorably with previous 
sessions, the program got off to a slow start because most of the first three 
months was devoted to the farm and gas bills, which the President vetoed. 
As late as April 9, Congress had enacted only 59 of its 638 public bills 
and 67 of its 403 private ones; during January and February only 21 public 
and 25 private bills became law. This was in spite of the fact that there 
were bills in process and on the calendars of the two houses coming over 
from the first session. Of course, many new bills were being processed dur- 
ing that time on which action was not concluded until later in the session. 

During the year 5,471 pages of the Congressional Record were devoted 
to House proceedings. Of this number 2,383 were used to record debate 
on measures requiring printed space of three or more pages each. The 
other 3,088 were devoted to proceedings on measures debated for shorter 
periods; or to speeches on matters other than actual pending bills and 
resolutions, the texts of bills and amendments, roll-call votes, and the 
reproduction of various materials and data. Likewise, only 3,420 of the 


*Of the 1,555 measures passed by the Senate, 585 were Senate bills, 685 House bills, 28 
Senate joint resolutions, 70 House joint resolutions, 21 Senate concurrent resolutions, 
33 House concurrent resolutions, and 133 Senate resolutions; of the 1,865 bills and reso- 
lutions introduced, 1,556 were Senate bills, 99 Senate joint resolutions, 30 Senate con- 
current resolutions, and 180 Senate resolutions. 
Of the 1,236 measures passed by the House, 295 were Senate bills, 596 House bills, 
24 Senate joint resolutions, 78 House joint resolutions, 19 Senate concurrent resolu- 
tions, 33 House concurrent resolutions, and 191 House resolutions; of the 5,260 meas- 
ures introduced in the House, 4,598 were House bills, 266 House joint resolutions, 
81 concurrent resolutions, and 315 House resolutions. 
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8,489 pages of Senate proceedings were utilized for legislative measures 
needing three or more printed pages. The other 5,069 pages were used 
for purposes such as enumerated above for the House, as well as for debate 
and consideration of treaties and nominations. 

The House was actually in session 465 hours and the Senate, 801 hours, 
compared to 471 and 559 respectively in the previous session. 

The real legislative contests in the two chambers can best be under- 
stood by an examination of Table II which classifies measures requiring 
three or more pages of the Record according to length of debate. In calcu- 
lating the number of pages devoted to each measure, all proceedings — 
reproduction of bills and amendments, revision of remarks, and the like — 
were included, provided that the actual debate covered three or more 
pages. 

The bill debated at greatest length was that to provide an improved 
farm program (H.R. 12 and S. 3183). This measure occupied the Senate 
some or all of nineteen days and the House only for a portion of one day, 
involving over 758 pages of the Record.’ The Natural Gas Act (H.R. 6645 
and S. 1853) took second place, involving 488 pages* of the Record, and 
the Mutual Security Act (H.R. 11356) placed third.’ The civil rights bill 
(H.R. 627) was debated at greatest length by the House — during five days 
for 168 pages. 

During the session the Senate completed 94 quorum calls and the 


House, 58; the Senate took 136 yea and nay votes and the House, 74. 
According to the Congressional Quarterly, Weekly Report,* the percentage 
of members participating in 203 roll-call votes of the two houses in 1956 
was as follows: Republicans 89 per cent; and Democrats, 87 per cent. 
In the House, twenty-one Democrats and fourteen Republicans participated 
in every roll-call vote; while in the Senate, a similar record was made by 
four Republicans and two Democrats.® 


SENATE PROCEDURE 


The Senate passed 1,555 bills and resolutions, of which 995 were 
approved under the call of the calendar procedure; 625 of the latter num- 
ber were private. The calendar was actually called for the passage of 


* The Senate debate on the bill occupies 713 pages and the House debate covers 45. The 
House had passed this bill in 1955; the consideration by the House this year was 
limited to the adoption of the conference report. 


* The House passed this bill in 1955 and the Senate passed it, after sixteen days of con- 
sideration, without amendment. 


* The Senate discussed this bill during four days, covering 167 pages; the House, three days 
and 139 pages — a total of 306 pages in both houses. 


® Vol. XIV (September 21, 1956), pp. 1123-24. 
* Ibid. 
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“unobjected to” measures on thirteen days as contrasted to fourteen in 
the previous session when only 884 bills and resolutions were approved. 

Many bills and resolutions, to which a single objection might have been 
registered under the call of the calendar, were called up under unanimous 
consent procedure, out of order, or on motion, and passed after a very 
brief debate; for example, a total of 106 bills and resolutions were passed 
in one of five days by this procedure.’® 

The Senate was in session approximately 250 hours more than in the 
previous year but passed only 230 more measures. The real debate (re- 
quiring three or more pages of the Record), was devoted to 89 bills and 
resolutions, as compared to 73 in the previous session. See Table II. 

A number of unanimous consent agreements limiting debate on bills 
and amendments thereto were utilized, in order to reach a final vote on 
passage more quickly, especially towards the last of the session. In the face 
of the possibility of the civil rights proposal being offered as an amend- 
ment to one of the legislative bills,“ some unanimous consent agreements 
which might be classed as “closed” were utilized for action, for example: 

Ordered, That when the Senate proceeds to the consideration of H.R. 2845, providing 
a statutory award for injuries to certain military personnel, no amendments shall be in 
order, and debate on the said bill shall be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the majority and minority leaders, respectively.” 

The strength of the leadership over the Senate was disclosed in part by: 
(1) the vote, on July 24, by 6 yeas to 76 nays, to force an adjournment 
instead of a recess in order to get into a parliamentary position whereby 
the Senate might vote on the civil rights bill (H.R. 627); and (2) the 
ability of the leadership to get numerous unanimous consent agreements 
limiting debate on the bills and amendments thereto, some of which might 
be classed as “closed,” to bring up bills under condition that no amend- 
ments would be in order, except committee amendments or amendments 
acceptable to the chairman. 

After the civil rights bill passed the House and was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, over which there had been some contest,”* 
various abortive attempts were made to get that bill up in the Senate; 
motions to discharge the committee were offered but to no avail.'* 

There were two tie votes during the year. One occurred on July 25, when 
the Vice-President was absent: by a vote of 43 yeas to 43 nays, an amend- 


* See proceedings for April 26, May 20, May 31, July 12, July 13. 
"In the Senate, unlike the House, the question of germaneness cannot be raised unless the 
te is operating under a unanimous consent agreement or in the case of legislation 

in an appropriation bill. 

84 Cong. Rec. (1956), 13108. This, of course, was the condition under which the bill 
was brought up. 

* Ibid., pp. 13063-68. 

* Ibid., pp. 12910, 12921. 
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ment by Smith of New Jersey directing the Secretary of Commerce to 
establish an area redevelopment administration, to S. 2663, to alleviate con- 
ditions of excessive unemployment in certain economically depressed areas, 
was lost.*® The bill passed the Senate but not the House. The other one 
occurred on March 9, 1956. The vote was first announced as 46 yeas to 
45 nays, on an amendment to eliminate fixed price support at 90 per cent 
of parity for wheat; later, after a recapitulation, it was found that the 
vote was tied, 45 to 45. The Vice-President cast his vote in favor of the 
amendment.** His right to vote under the circumstance was momentarily 
challenged, but he voted with the sanction of the Senate. 

An interesting vote occurred in the Senate on May 18. By 44 yeas to 
29 nays, the Senate adopted an amendment by Williams of Delaware, 
limiting to $25,000 the annual payment to any producer in any one state 
for participating in the soil bank program, offered to H.R. 10875, farm 
program. The amendments to the bill were ordered engrossed and the bill 
read a third time: that action was then reconsidered, as was the Williams 
amendment; the amendment was rejected by a vote of 28 yeas to 43 nays 
and the bill was passed.** 

The treaty-making power was again a subject of action. The Senate 
passed S. 147, requiring the President to submit to the Senate within 60 
days of their execution all international agreements other than treaties; 
but it did not pass the House. Also, the so-called Bricker Amendment 


(S.J. Res. 1), proposing an amendment to the Constitution, relating to 
the legal effect of certain treaties and other international agreements, was 
reported to the Senate on March 7, 1956, in a modified form, reportedly 
more acceptable to the Administration, but no further action was taken 
on it. 


A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 36) providing “that there shall 
accompany every report of a committee of conference a statement, in 
writing and signed by at least a majority of the managers on the part of 
each House, explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the committee,” 
was passed by the Senate on April 11, but was never acted on by the 
House.?* 

The problem of attendance confronted the leadership; on different 
occasions orders had to be adopted in the absence of a quorum, directing 
the Sergeant at Arms to request the attendance of absent senators.” 


* Tbid., p. 13319. 

* Ibid., pp. 3913-14. 

" Ibid., pp. 7639-45. 

* Ibid., pp. 5530-31. 

” To illustrate, see ibid., p. 8173. 
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Fourteen resolutions citing individuals for contempt were adopted by 
the Senate.”° A proposal to create the post of Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent was rejected by a subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations. One bill (S. 1333), to authorize $485 million for a dam at 
Hell’s Canyon on the Idaho-Oregon border, was defeated on July 19 by a 
roll-call vote of 41 yeas to 51 nays.*? By voice vote, the Senate on July 13 
recommitted S. 3877, to promote the development and rehabilitation of 
coastwise trade and to encourage the construction of new vessels. 


House ProceDURE 


Bills and resolutions passed by the House totaled 1,236, compared with 
1,597 in the previous session. About nine-tenths of the measures passed 
were disposed of after very brief consideration; most of them were acted on 
under one of the following expeditious procedures: The Private Calendar 
was called on thirteen different days, when 331 private bills were passed 
without objection. The Consent Calendar was the order of business on 
fifteen different days accounting for passage of 377 public noncontroversial 
measures. Fifty-two bills were passed under the suspension of the rules 
procedure, the Speaker having recognized members on thirteen different 
days to offer such motions.*? Five others were called up under this pro- 
cedure, but were defeated.?* On eight days, the House devoted its atten- 
tion to District of Columbia business, passing 39 such measures.” Calendar 


Wednesday procedure was utilized only one day when the Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee was called and a single bill was brought up and 
passed.25 Many bills and resolutions from time to time throughout the 
session were called up out of order under unanimous consent and passed 
without objections after some brief comments. The important legislative 
debate of the session was directed to 109 bills and resolutions, as shown 


in Table II. 


* See Senate Resolutions 274-79 inclusive, adopted on June 14, 1956, and S. Res. 253-57 
adopted on May 10; S. Res. 131 on March 29, 1956; S. Res. 240-41, on April 30, 1956. 
™ 84 Cong. Rec. (1956), p. 12295. 


* Bills and resolutions were passed under this procedure on January 30, February 6, April 


16, May 21, June 5 and 18, and July 2, 12, 13, 23, 26, 27 and 28. 


* Three of these were rejected by roll-call votes (S. 2379, S. 1644, H.R. 12227). S. 2379, to 
promote the fishing industry, was defeated by 254 yeas to 133 nays (not a necessary 
two-thirds majority) on July 2, but was called up under a special rule on July 27, and 
passed. H.R. 11122, to promote the development and rehabilitation of coastwise 
trade, was called up under suspension on July 2, and when the vote showed 101 to 90 
(p. 10546), a point of no quorum was made and final action was put over until July 16, 
when the bill was passed on a call of the calendar. H.R. 8780 was called up on Janu- 
ary 30, 1956, but suspension and passage was put over until the following Tuesday. 

* Measures were passed under this procedure on January 26, March 26, April 23, May 14, 
June 11 and 25, and July 9 and 23. 


* See 84 Cong. Rec. (1956), p. 12147, July 18, for passage of H.R. 11708. 
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Five motions to discharge committees from further considerations of 
bills were filed but only one, for consideration of H.R. 11, received a suffi- 
cient number of signatures (218) for entry on the Calendar of Motions to 
Discharge Committees.** The motion was entered on the Calendar on 
May 21, but it was permitted to die there; instead, on June 11, the next 
calendar day, a like bill, H.R. 1840, to strengthen the Robinson-Patman Act 
and amend the anti-trust law, was called up under a special rule reported 
by the Rules Committee, and passed after it was amended, making it 
identical to H.R. 11. The bill died in the Senate.** 

During the session, the Rules Committee reported ninety-four special 
rules; four others were left on the calendar from the previous session, two 
of which, providing for the consideration of two private bills, were recom- 
mitted on January 12 by unanimous consent. The other ninety-six — two 
of which accounted for the consideration of the same two private bills?* — 
provided for the special consideration of the same number of legislative 
proposals. Of that total number, nine were “laid on the table” when the 
bills for which they provided consideration were called up and passed 
under other procedures. Six were left on the Calendar without action,” 
one failed of passage,*® and eighty*' were adopted. 

Of the eighty measures brought up under special rules two were 
vetoed,** two were recommitted,** one was defeated,** one was never 
brought up even though privileged for consideration,** thirteen passed the 


House without any action being taken on them by the Senate,** one passed 


* That was directed to H. Res. 414, to provide for consideration of H.R. 11, to reaffirm na- 
tional public policy against unlawful restraints and monopolies, pending before the 
Committee on Rules. 

* A discharge petition was filed on H.R. 627, but it was never signed by 218; instead, the 
a o later called up under a special rule and passed: See 84 Cong. Rec. (1956), 
p. ’ 

* House Resolutions 324 and 325, which were recommitted on January 12, 1956, were re- 
ported in 1955, and provided for the consideration of S. 1272 and S. 1271 (private 
bills), respectively; House Resolutions 422 and 423 provided for the consideration of 
S. 1271 and S. 1272 (the same private bills), respectively, both of which became private 
law. 

* The six include House Resolutions 587, 599, 601, 603, 624, and 626. 

*H. Res. 641 provided for consideration of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project (H.R. 412). 
The bill was never considered. The bill’s chief sponsor, Representative Chenoweth, 
was quoted in Legislative Daily, July 26, p. 278, as having said that Speaker Rayburn 
promised him Rules Committee clearance of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in return 
for his vote in the Interior Committee in favor the Hell’s Canyon Dam. 

* Of the 80, two had been reported in 1955 — H. Res. 311 and H. Res. 318. 

“LR. 9893, construction of military installations, and S. 3338, rates of electric power of 
federal projects. 

* H.R. 8902, reinvestment of proceeds from sale of property of air carriers, and H.R. 12061, 
civilian atomic power. 

* H.R. 7535, school construction. 

* HLR. 4054, marketing facilities for perishable foods. 

* See action on H.R. 627, 1614, 1821, 1840, 5055, 5649, 7500, 7992, 8000, 8710, 10542, 11040, 
and 11380. 
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the House and was only reported in the Senate,*” two became private law,°** 
and the other fifty-eight became public law. Of the nine bills for which 
rules were reported and later “laid on the table,” seven became public 
law, one was vetoed,** and one passed both houses but the House of Repre- 
sentatives never acted on the Senate amendments to the bill.*® No action 
was ever taken on the six bills for which rules were reported and left on 
the Calendar. Thus the Rules Committee gave the green light for the 
consideration of various bills which neither the Administration nor the 
majority party of either house ever approved. 

The Rules Committee refused to clear for floor action S. 1823 (H.R. 
11477), to authorize a New York Power Authority to develop along the 
Niagara River and to sell power subject to preference for public and non- 
profit bodies. 

An analysis of the eighty rules adopted by the House shows that 
seventy-five provided for the immediate consideration of the same num- 
ber of bills. Seventy of them were open rules primarily setting the stage 
for preferential consideration of certain proposed legislation,*: not other- 
wise privileged for House action. Only four could be classed as closed 
rules; one waived points of order against provision of the reported bills; 
four merely waived points of order against legislative or other provisions 
of general appropriation bills, which are privileged for consideration;*? and 
one authorized the calling up an appropriation from the Speaker’s table 
(which had passed both houses, with Senate amendments) and sending 
it to conference.** Actually, very few of the special rules were contro- 
versial; forty-one of them were debated less than a page of the Record — 
about fifteen were debated for more than three pages. Seventy-five of the 
resolutions stipulated that the debate be confined to the bills under con- 
sideration; seventy-two provided that the bills, or substitute committee 
amendments, be read for amendments under the five-minute rule; three 
provided that the bills be considered as having been read for amendments; 
and seventy-five specified that at the conclusion of consideration, the 
Committee of the Whole should rise and report the bills back to the House 
with such amendments as may have been adopted, “and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 


* HLR. 2128, patent extension. 

* S. 1271 and S. 1272. 

* H.R. 12080, river and harbor and flood control projects. 

“ HLR. 5731, allowances for armed service quarters. 

“Four of these provided that the Committee reporting the bill would be authorized to 
offer an amendment as a substitute for the bill without any provisions of the amend- 


ment being subject to a point of order and that the substitute be read under the five- 
minute rule for amendments. 


“ See House Resolutions 419, 484, 500, and 584. 
“ See H. Res. 648. 
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to final passage without intervening motion, except one motion to recom- 
mit.” Each resolution — except those on the appropriation bills — pre- 
scribed maximum time for general debate of each bill.** 

On a few occasions the House adopted several of the special rules 
one after another, and then took up the bills for which they provided 
consideration at a later date. The most extreme illustration follows: On 
July 10, the House adopted eight such resolutions, after practically no 
debate, and without action on any of the bills that day. On July 13, five 
of these bills were called up and passed; on July 24, another one was 
passed; on July 23, one of them was called up under suspension of the 
rules and passed, and the other one was left on the calendar at adjourn- 
ment without action.* 

A few of the proposed bills were controversial. A special rule for the 
consideration of the civil rights bill (H.R. 627) was not reported by the 
Rules Committee until July 2, after delays by parliamentary device,** and 
several votes, including one to set the time when the committee would vote 
to approve or disapprove the rule. The bill finally passed the House but 
too late for the Senate to force any action on the House bill. The rule on 
the school construction bill was somewhat similarly delayed (H.R. 7535): 
and the bill, including civil rights amendments thereto, was so controversial 
that finally by a vote of 194 yeas to 224 nays it was defeated — after the 
defeat of a motion to recommit it with instructions to incorporate certain 
amendments to make it comply with the recommendations of the Adminis- 
tration. Two bills were recommitted as follows: H.R. 8902, relative to 
reinvestment by air carriers of net gains from the sale or other disposition 
of certain property, by a vote of 196 yeas to 153 nays; and H.R. 12061 
(S. 4146), providing for a civilian atomic power acceleration program, 
by a vote of 203 yeas to 191 nays. Eight contempt resolutions were 
adopted.** 

The Speaker participated in House debate several times: on nine occa- 
sions he took the floor to comment on proposed legislation, one time offer- 
ing an amendment;** once commenting on comity between the two 


“Of these, forty-two called for one hour of general debate, twenty-two for two hours, 
four for three hours, three for four hours, one for five hours, one for six hours, one 
for eight hours, and one for one day. 

“ See action on H.R. 4054 (H. Res. 556), H.R. 7992 (H. Res. 526), H.R. 10643 (H. Res. 581), 
H.R. 11613 (H. Res. 582), S. 849 (H. Res. 577), S. 898 (H. Res. 578), S. 3246 (H. Res. 
579), and S. 3958 (H. Res. 580). 

“On one occasion when the committee had this rule under consideration, the chairman 
declared the committee adjourned for lack of quorum. 

“ See proceedings on House Resolutions 631-38, inclusive. 


“For the occasions see 84 Cong. Rec. (1956), pp. 5088, 5587, 6466, 6467, 6660, 8839-40, 
8874, 8893, 8907, and 11218. 
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houses;** and several times, by comment or on leave to print, paying tribute 
to various public officials. The power of the Speaker in recognition is partly 
defined by the following excerpts from the Record: 


Mr. Miter oF NesrasKa. Mr. Speaker, this resolution reads that it shall be in order 
for the House to resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole and so forth. Is it in 
order for me to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole? 

Tue Speaker. When the gentleman gets recognition. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Fallon.” 


This second comment occurred when Mr. Younger tried to get recogni- 
tion: 


Mr. Youncer. Mr. Speaker, may I have the privilege of addressing the House, my 
name having been mentioned? 


Tue Speaker. No; not without unanimous consent of the House. 
Mr. Youncer. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent — 
Tue Speaker. The Chair cannot recognize Members to speak for 1 minute more than 


once before the business of the day has been dispensed with. That has been the policy 
heretofore.” 


On July 9, a bill5? which had been reported by the District of Columbia 
Committee, without permission to sit, while the House was in session, 
contrary to the rules of the House, was recommitted when the Speaker 
sustained a point of order to that effect.** 


One member, on July 10, was rather critical of House operations: 


Mr. Jones oF Missourt. Mr. Speaker, I take this minute to make some comment about 
the way we operate here in the House. Today we are finding it difficult to stretch out the 
business to remain in session for an hour, and of course no controversial issues will be con- 
sidered. 

Last Friday we had under consideration a bill to raise postal rates. Toward the end of 
the day a motion was made that all debate on the bill end in 15 minutes, and at that time 
vote on the bill, although there were some 6 amendments pending. In the division of the 
time, i was allotted 2 minutes to discuss what I thought was a rather important amend- 
ment. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Nineteen regular, supplemental, deficiency, and special appropriation 
bills and resolutions were enacted during the session. The grouping of 
departments and agencies of the government for inclusion in the annual 
supply bills remained the same as established last session.®* Hence, the 
number of regular or general appropriation bills remained the same, but 
there were three fewer of the other types — a total of twenty having been 
enacted in the previous session. 


See ibid., p. 9855. The question of comity came up in both houses during the session. 
See ibid., pp. 11082-11348. 


* Ibid., p. 13839. 

* Ibid., p. 1104. 

* H.R. 4697, to amend ABC Act of the District of Columbia. 
"84 Cong. Rec. (1956), pp. 11047-48. 

* Ibid., p. 11079. 


"For a listing of the general appropriation bills as established last session see Riddick, 
op. cit., p. 623 
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As enacted, the bills appropriated $60,647,917,590 based on $60,892,- 
978,537 budget estimates, submitted to Congress in the annual budget 
message®* and subsequent supplemental and special messages. The budget 
message called for total expenditures of $65.9 billion. The total amount 
appropriated was $245,060,947 less than the amount requested by the 
President. The enactment of the appropriation bills was accomplished 
with unusual speed and with little conflict; several passed one of the two 
houses without amendment and with very little debate. The last one, 
Mutual Security (H.R. 12130), was signed by the President on July 31. 
The House passed its last supply bill on July 11, and the Senate on July 24. 


CoMMITTEES, INCLUDING INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


The committees of the two houses as usual were the workhorses. 
In a special study, the Congressional Quarterly®’ reported that during the 
year the committees held 3,121 meetings, of which 1,131 were closed.** 
Of the total, 1,303 were Senate, 1,686 were House, and 132 were joint com- 
mittee meetings. Some of the more popular hearings include: the CAA; 
proposed natural gas legislation and matters related thereto, including 
political contributions to influence vote thereon, and the investigation of 
political activities, lobbying, and campaign contributions;®* shipment of 
strategic war materials to Soviet-dominated countries; civil rights; air 
power; immigration; narcotics; United Nations Charter; postal rates; gov- 
ernment information; civil defense; depressed areas; foreign aid; agricultural 
surpluses; corrupt practices probe; foreign assistance by the United States 
(S. Res. 285); and campaign expenditures. 

Actually, the Senate adopted forty-nine resolutions authorizing investi- 
gations or providing funds therefor or funds for additional staff, and the 
House adopted twenty-two such resolutions. The Congressional Quar- 
terly,*° in its special survey on funds available for committees of both 
houses during the Eghty-fourth Congress, found that $11,321,849.27 was 
provided as compared to $8,175,394 in the Eighty-third Congress. In the 
second session of the Eighty-fourth, $5,207,716.27 was set aside for the 
above purposes, of which $3,164,583.38 was for Senate committees and 
$2,043,132.89 for House committees. There were also funds for five joint 
committees. 


“ The Budget message was submitted on January 16, 1955 (H. Doc. 256). 

* Weekly Report, XIV (September 7, 1956), 1097-98. 

* The survey pointed out that the tabulation excluded meetings: (1) held out of Washing- 
ton, (2) when Congress was not in session, (3) of conference committees, (4) in- 
formal or without official status, (5) and certain ones of the House Rules Committee 
and House Committee on Appropriations. Open meetings followed by closed meet- 
ings were counted twice; joint meetings of separate committees were counted twice. 
Morning and afternoon meetings of the same committee were counted onc>. 

* See S. Res. 205; adopted February 7; S. Res. 219 adopted February 22. 

” Congressional Quarterly, Weekly Report, XIV (November 16, 1956), pp. 1363-1369. 
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The Congressional Quarterly stated: 


The Senate Judiciary Committee had the largest investigation authorization — $1,932,- 
338.69 in new money plus $135,464 in carryover funds. Second place on the Senate side 
went to the Appropriations Committee with $800,000 authorized, and third place was held 
by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee with $479,166.67 in new money plus 
$60,564 in carryover funds. In the House, the Appropriations Committee was authorized 
$1 million, the Government Operations Committee $995,000 and the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee $500,000." 

The Senate special committees include: small business, contribution 
to influence vote on gas bill, and investigation of political activities, lobby- 
ing, and campaign contributions. The House had small business, campaign 
expenditures, and survivor benefits. 


Tue SENATE AS A COUNCIL 


Nominations totaling 43,487 for posts in all branches of the government 
were sent to the Senate during the year for confirmation: of these, 42,797 
were confirmed; twenty-three were withdrawn; 667 were left unconfirmed 
at the time of the adjournment; but not one was voted down by the Senate. 
By and large the nominations were disposed of under a routine procedure 
without any conflict. The most opposition was found to the nominations 
of Simon E. Sobeloff, of Maryland, to be U.S. circuit judge for the fourth 
circuit, and Paul G. Hoffman, of California, to be a representative of the 
United States to the 11th session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The Sobeloff nomination was confirmed on July 16 by 64 yeas 
to 19 nays, and the Hoffman on July 19, by 64 yeas to 22 nays. 

Eleven treaties were submitted to the Senate in current session for 
approval, while sixteen others submitted in previous session were awaiting 
Senate disposition. Nine of the former and three of the latter were ap- 
proved. Two current ones and thirteen from previous sessions were left 
without action. The treaties, like the nominations, did not invoke much 
controversy or debate. Under previous agreement, all were approved by 
roll-call vote, but while there were twelve treaties approved, only seven 
roll-call votes were necessary since two or more treaties on three occasions 
were approved by one vote. To illustrate: Executive A, F, and B of the 
Eighty-fourth Congress, second session, were approved by 81 to 15 under 
a unanimous consent agreement that the vote would be applicable to all 
three treaties. 

THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


The President and Congress enjoyed a legislative relationship similar 
to that of 1955 — differing in the main in case history. The President 
signed 638 measures into public law and 403 into private law; he vetoed 


" Ibid., p. 1363. The “Appropriations Committee authorizations were for fiscal 1956-57, not 
for the two year span of the 84th Congress.” 
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23 proposals of which 14 were of the pocket variety; no bill became law 
over his veto. Two of the most controversial vetoes were the farm bill 
(H.R. 12) and amendments to the Natural Gas Act (H.R. 6645). 

The President’s program was submitted to Congress in a series of mes- 
sages, including: State of the Union (H. Doc. 241), budget (H. Docs. 256 
and 257), farm legislation (H. Doc. 285 and H. Doc. 380), school con- 
struction (H. Doc. 292), economic report (H. Doc. 280), health (H. Doc. 
320), immigration (H. Doc. 329), foreign aid (H. Doc. 358), tin smelting 
(H. Doc. 371), rubber (H. Doc. 391), budgeting and accounting (H. Doc. 
401), reorganization plans (H. Docs. 405 and 406), and water resources 
(H. Doc. 315). 

In his messages, according to the Congressional Quarterly,®* the Presi- 
dent made 225 legislative requests of Congress. Of these, 103 were ap- 
proved, not always in the exact form or to the same degree as requested; 
38 were finally rejected; 25 were passed by either of the two houses, or 
both; 36 were given consideration by House or Senate committees; and 23 
were left without action. 

Congress devoted most of its first two months to farm legislation and 
amendments to the Natural Gas Act, only to have the President veto them 
both. The proposed natural gas legislation was permitted to die without 
further action;®* a second farm bill, more in keeping with the desires of the 
Administration, was enacted into law.®* 

The President requested $4,859,975,000 for the Mutual Security pro- 
gram; the House voted to authorize $3.8 billion and the Senate $4.5; as 
finally compromised in conference and approved by both houses (H.R. 
11356—P.L. 726), the President got $4 billion. Then came the appropriation 
bill (H.R. 12130), and the sum was still further reduced to $3.7 billion. 
Great differences of opinion were expressed during the enactment of this 
legislation and appropriation. By a vote of 50 to 42, the Senate adopted 
an amendment by Senator Knowland, barring any use of funds in the bill 
(H.R. 12130) or remaining unexpended from previous legislation, for 
military assistance or military equipment to Yugoslavia.* In offering the 
amendment, Senator Knowland said: 


* Weekly Report, XIV (August 3, 1956), pp. 927-35. 


* The President in his veto message on the bill (H. Doc. 342) stated that he did this with 
regret “because I am in accord with its basic objectives.” Because of the spending to 
influence the enactment of the legislation and the investigations of the matter under- 
way, he told Congress, “I believe | would not be discharging my own duty were I to 
approve this legislation before the activities in question have been fully investigated 
by the Congress and the Department of Justice.” 


“In his veto message (H. Doc. 380), he wrote: “It is with intense disappointment and 
regret that I must take this action. . . . I now request Congress to pass a straight soil- 
bank bill as promptly as possible.” 


® See 84 Cong. Rec. (1956), Daily Digest, p. D 871. 
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I wish to make it perfectly clear that I have moved to a seat in the rear of the Chamber 
so that no one will be under any misconception that this amendment is offered on behalf 
of the administration. The Department of State and the administration are opposed to the 
amendment. I do not wish any Senator to vote under a misconception in that regard.” 


In discussing the authorization bill, Rep. Richards, chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, defending a cut in the sum requested 
by the President, told the House leaders who were opposing the cut that 
they didn’t know anything about the bill. He said that all they knew was 
what they were told about it down at the White House.*’ 

Again, in discussing a bill for Great Lakes vessels (S. 3108), when it 
became a question as to certain provisions not desired or favored by 
the Administration, Senator Potter said: 

Mr. Potter. I do not feel that I must favor or disapprove of proposed legislation de- 
pending on whether a Federal agency is for it or against it. 

The Department of Commerce came before the committee and said, “We must do 
something. If we do not, the Great Lakes fleet will go out of existence.” 

Mr. Wittiams. Who said that? 

Mr. Macnuson. The Department of Commerce. They were off again and on again. 

Mr. Potrer. We asked, “What do you recommend?” They replied, “We do not have 
any recommendation to make.” 


I do not believe Congress can sit back on its hands and wait for an agency downtown 
to make up its mind as to what should be done.* 


In the defense appropriation bill (H.R. 10986), the President got $900 
million more for the Air Force than he had requested. The Federal 
Executive Pay Raise Act of 1956 (H.R. 7619) which he had recommended 


was enacted, but the President had to take with it amendments to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, in a rider which the Senate tacked on to the 
Pay Act (Title IV) when the latter was up for consideration in that body; 
it was then cleared for the President’s signature in this form.** 

The Administration got a highway bill, but not the kind requested.”° 
The Administration finally declared a readiness to accept any sound means 
of financing a highway system, which was enacted as Title II of the High- 
way Act of 1956 (H.R. 10660-P.L. 627). 

The President was given his requested budgeting and accounting re- 
forms” along with many other significant pieces of legislation, including: 
Renegotiation Act extension, Defense Production Act extension, medical 
care and benefits for military dependents, temporary increase of the na- 
tional debt, Social Security Act amendments, Housing Act amendments, 
custom simplifications, and public works projects. 


84 Cong. Rec. (1956), 12922. 

* Ibid., 8839-41; U.S. Chamber, Legislative Daily, V, No. 105 (June 8, 1956), 211. 
* 84 Cong. Rec. (1956), 7238. 

® Ibid., 12447-469. 


*® The message was sent to Congress last session; while the proposal was considered it was 
not completed until this session. 


™ H. Doc. 401; S. 3897 — P.L. 863. 
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The Senate proposed a joint committee on Central Intelligence to 
keep a check on the CIA. This was opposed by the Administration, and 
when the vote came the resolution lost by 27 yeas to 59 nays.” 

The President was refused his requests on various major counts, and 
matters in which he showed great interest. Proposed immigration and 
refugee relief legislation was given consideration but was never cleared for 
the President’s signature. The same was true of his school construction 
program (H.R. 7535), civil rights legislation (H.R. 627), statehood for 
Hawaii,”® organization for trade co-operation membership,"* the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project,”> health legislation,” labor legislation — amendments to 
both the Taft-Hartley Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act — postal rates 
increase,”’ and economically depressed areas. 

Reorganization Plans I (Military Research and Development) and II 
(Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation), submitted to Congress 
on May 16 and 17, were disapproved on July 5, 1956; and on June 19, the 
House voted to adopt H. Res. 524, declaring that it did not favor the sale 
of the alcoholic butadiene manufacturing facility at Louisville, Kentucky. 

As a guide to the President, the two houses voted several times on 
whether Congress approved of admitting the Communist regime in China 
to the United Nations as China’s representative, the vote in each instance 
being unanimously negative. Finally, the President in his veto message 
to Congress on H.R. 9893, to authorize certain construction at military 
installations, pointed out that his veto was due to a conflict of opinion as to 
the constitutional distribution of functions between Congress and the Ad- 
ministration. To quote: 

While I recognize the manifest importance of this measure to national defense, I 
cannot approve it so long as it contains certain provisions found in sections 301 and 419. 

Section 301 provides that none of the authorization contained in that section relating 
to the Talos missile — “shall be effective until the Secretary of Defense shall have come 
into agreement with the Armed Services Committees of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives with respect to its utilization.” 

If the committees should fail or decline to agree to the plans prepared by the Secretary 
of Defense, the practical effect of this provision would be to lodge in the committees the 
authority to nullify congressional authorization. The provision would also compel the Sec- 
retary of Defense, an executive official, to share with two committees of the Congress the 
responsibility for the carrying out of the Talos missile authorization. This procedure would 
destroy the clear lines of responsibility which the Constitution provides. 

Section 419 provides that — 


“Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act or any other law, no contract shall 
be entered into by the United States for the construction or acquisition of family housing 


™ 84 Cong. Rec. (1956), Daily Digest, p. D 325. 
™ See Riddick, op. cit., p. 628. 

™ HLR. 5550. 

*S. 300— H.R. 412. 

* See H. Doc. 320. 

™HLR. 11380. 
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units by or for the use of the Department of Defense unless the Department of Defense, 
in each instance, has come into agreement with the Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives.” 

While the Congress may enact legislation governing the making of Government con- 
tracts, it may not constitutionally delegate to its Members or committees the power to make 
such contracts, either directly or by giving them the authority to approve or disapprove a 
contract which an executive officer proposes to make.” 


*H. Doc. 450. 





WESTERN POLITICS AND THE 1956 ELECTIONS 


FRANK H. Jonas 
University of Utah 


S WAS THE case in 1952,? the 1956 election results in the eleven 
Western states reflected generally the outcome at the polls in the 
nation as a whole. But in this presidential election year they prob- 

ably served better as a bellwether for what may come in 1958 and possibly 
in 1960, a foreboding for the Republicans,? than as an accurate barometric 
reading of what happened in the rest of the country. 

The national returns gave President Dwight D. Eisenhower a landslide 
and a personal victory, but they did not endorse the Republican party. In 
the West, President Eisenhower’s popularity, though still substantial, was 
neither as great as it had been in 1952 nor as it was in the country as a whole 
in 1956; and the Democratic drift, which had been observed in 1954,’ con- 
tinued unabated in 1956 with even more significant decisive victories in 
national and state offices. As a result the Republican party received less 
endorsement in this area than it did elsewhere.* 

In the nation, President Eisenhower’s plurality increased from 6,612,449 
in 1952 to 9,542,345 in 1956; in the West it dropped from 1,408,121 to 
1,254,933 for the same years. The 1956 Republican vote was 195,847 above 
the 1952 total, but the 1956 Democratic vote was 349,035 larger than in 
1952; therefore, the Republican plurality was 153,188 smaller in 1956 than 
in 1952.5 The President’s popular vote percentage in the nation rose from 


*Hugh A. Bone, “Western Politics and the 1952 Elections,” The Western Political Quar- 
terly, VI (1953), p. 93. 


* See generally the recent article by Joseph and Stewart Alsop, “The G.O.P. Must Reform,” 
The Saturday Evening Post, CCXXIX (February 2, 1957), 31 ff. 

* “Tf 54 had been a presidential year — A Democrat would have taken the White House,” 
U.S. News and World Report (November 19, 1954), pp. 24-26. 


*Some theories to account for the national returns were stated succinctly by an unnamed 
writer in Philadelphia: “One party appeared to be trying to piggy-back its candidate 
into the presidency, while the candidates of the other party hoped to get a free ride 
on the coat tails of their presidential candidate. The national election indicates the 
back of the one party could not stand the strain while the jacket bearing the name 
of the other candidate had no tails.” These observations may support the national 
returns, but, as in the case of Philadelphia, a city which did not fall into the pattern 
established by other large cities for metropolitan voting, they are not of too much help 
in viewing the West’s confused election picture. The personalities of the presidential 
candidates had little effect on the outcome of the voting in the West. Civic Affairs 
(Philadelphia: The Committee of Seventy, November-December, 1956), p. 1. 


* The figures are from the Congressional Quarterly, XV (January 4, 1957), 14-18. Another 
list of figures for the state-by-state presidential vote was issued by the United Press 
and accompanied a story on the national presidential election results by Robert Bark- 
doll, Washington Post, December 23, 1956. There are differences between these two 
sets of figures, although both claim they were reported by the secretaries of the various 
states. The figures in the tables were supplied by the Research Division of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, through the courtesy of the staff of Wallace F. Bennett, 
United States Senator from Utah. Figures for the 1952 elections may be found in 
Statistics of the Presidential and Congressional Election of November 4, 1952 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1953). 
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55.1 in 1952 to 57.3 four years later; in the Western states it decreased from 
57.3 to 56.3 in the two elections. Only Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona 
gave the President a percentage increase in the recent campaign over his 
1952 figures in these states. Utah's figure was high; its 64.6 per cent for the 
President represented an increase of 6.9 percentage points over the 1952 
result. In New Mexico, 7,404 more citizens voted for President Eisenhower 
than for the newly elected governor, Edwin L. Mechem, the lone Republican 
elevated to state office; and in Arizona, where the only Republican elected to 
major office was sent back to Congress, 7,379 citizens who voted did not 
bother to mark their ballots for a President. Such uneven voting patterns 
and apparent deviations from the established trends in the West and the 
nation can be explained only on grounds of local politics, and this is the 
task of the reporters from the various states. 

In the nation the Democrats elected four new members to the United 
States Senate and the Republicans, three—a net gain of one for the 
former, enough to give them control of that body, 49 to 47. Of the four 
new senators, two come from the West, Frank Church of Idaho and John A. 
Carroll of Colorado. Church defeated Senator Herman Welker, who had 
criticized the Republican administration, and Carroll beat Dan Thornton, 
a friend of the President’s. Senators Wayne Morse in Oregon and Warren 
G. Magnuson in Washington also whipped candidates who had received 
the President’s blessing; these were Douglas McKay, who had left his cabinet 
position as Secretary of the Interior to make the race against the maverick 
Morse, and Governor Arthur B. Langlie, G.O.P. keynoter at the national 
convention in San Francisco. Up to the moment the Western returns 
became known in the East, according to press reports, the White House and 
National Republican Headquarters were jubilantly celebrating Senator Pres- 
cott Bush’s triumph in Connecticutt and former Ambassador John Sherman 
Cooper’s victory in Kentucky. Bush had been a golfing partner of the 
President’s and Cooper had been recalled from his foreign post by the 
President to make his race. The Western election results reversed a Republi- 
can trend which seemed to have begun to set in. 

The victories of Morse, Church, and Magnuson were significant for the 
public power issue in the Northwest, although Church reportedly did not 
mention during the campaign a previously favorable stand he had taken 
on a single large dam at Hell’s Canyon, and Magnuson did not find it neces- 
sary to belabor his same favorable stand; only Morse pounded away at this 
and other issues while McKay tried to avoid debating any issues at all. 


*Senator Warren Magnuson received 65,135 more votes than President Eisenhower. 
In Washington, the President received 620,430 votes or 54.4 per cent of the total cast 
for President; in Oregon he received 406,393 or 55.2. Magnuson had a total of 685,- 
565 or 61 per cent, and Morse had a total of 369,849 or 52.4 per cent of the votes cast 
for their respective offices. Oregon, however, showed the sharpest drop in the West 
for Eisenhower, from 60.6 per cent in 1952 to 55.2 in 1956. 
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Although President Eisenhower is credited with having bailed Senator 
Stanley Kuchel out of a tight spot in California, he undoubtedly experienced 
his worst setbacks in the West, and especially in the Northwest where his 
“partnership” approach to the development of the country’s resources in 
that section appeared to have been an alliance with the private utilities 
rather than a pact with the people. As a result of the victories of the three 
Democratic senators in the three Northwestern states, and those of some 
representatives who favored the large dam development on the Snake 
River, the Republican administration and the Democratic Congress may 
feel more disposed to reconsider their position which so far has permitted 
a private power company to begin construction on the first of their three 
smaller dams in its own plan for this resource development; but this is still 
problematical. 

One would like to have had a more detailed account of the Church- 
Welker contest. The reporter from Idaho did point out that Church won 
nomination by only 200 votes and with 37.75 per cent of the total Demo- 
cratic primary vote, but in November he won by 46,315, one of the greatest 
pluralities in Idaho United States Senate election history. His amazing 
victory may be interpreted not only as a repudiation of the extremes in both 
parties — Senator Herman Welker, a right-wing Republican, and Glen 
Taylor, the never-daunted left-wing Democrat — but it may also serve as 
a warning to the Republicans in that state who may have on their hands 
another right-wing Republican in 1960, incumbent Senator Henry C. Dwor- 
shak. President Eisenhower’s plurality decreased in Idaho from 85,628 in 
1952 to 61,111 in this election year; his popular vote dropped correspond- 
ingly from 65.4 to 61.2 per cent. Perhaps Church had some charismatic 
qualities of his own to help account for his high 59.1 per cent of the total 
vote cast for the office of senator. 

Democrat Alan Bible nosed out Clifton Young for the senatorship after 
a close race in Nevada, and the veteran Senator Carl Hayden, who had 
represented Arizona in Congress since statehood in 1912, maintained his 
position as dean of the Senate and godfather to freshmen senators. Senator 
Wallace F. Bennett won deservedly against an inept Democratic cam- 
paigner, Alonzo Hopkin, in a Utah vote which gave both the Republican 
party and President Eisenhower resounding victories. The Republicans 
swept all the major offices in this state and President Eisenhower won with 
64.6 per cent of the total presidential vote, the oe percentage registered 
in any Western state for this office. 

In the entire country thirty-three Senate seats were up for election.’ 
Of the eight in the West, the Democrats won six, or 75 per cent; of the 


* Two senatorial elections were held in Kentucky. John Sherman Cooper was elected to 
finish the unexpired term of former Senator Alben Barkley who died in office. 
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twenty-five in the rest of the country they took only eleven, or 44 per cent. 
Of these eleven, seven were from the south, two from border states, and 
only two from the north. 

In the Eighty-fifth Congress the eleven Western states will be served 
by fifty-seven Representatives, twenty-six Democrats and thirty-one Republi- 
cans. (The seat of Democrat Antonio Fernandez from New Mexico, who 
died the day after he was re-elected in November, is vacant.) The com- 
bined figures account for 13.1 per cent of the total representation in the 
more numerous body of Congress. Nationally the Democrats made a net 
gain of three and will control the House with 234 seats, sixteen more than 
are needed for this purpose. Five Western states reported a net gain of six 
Democrats, three more than were reported in the nation as a whole. 

This Democratic advance in the West served principally to emphasize 
the party’s victory in the fight for ballots generally and to add measurably to 
the party’s margin of control in the House. But the Democrats in the West 
will have only 11.1 per cent of their party’s total strength in the House, 
hardly enough to give them much influence. 

Seven of the eleven governorships in the West were at stake in the last 
election. Four were taken by the Democrats and three by their opponents. 
Two Democrats, Robert D. Holmes in Oregon and Albert Rossellini in 
Washington, replaced Republicans. One Republican, Edwin Mechem, who 
had been governor of New Mexico from 1950 to 1954, was returned to his 


former position, defeating incumbent John F. Simms by 11,225 votes. 
George Dewey Clyde, although new to state administration, replaced a 
fellow but not friendly Republican in Utah, J. Bracken Lee. J. Hugh Aron- 
son, Republican, succeeded himself in Montana after a campaign battle 
which enlivened politics in that state. In Utah the Republicans made a 
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clean sweep of all state offices, and in Arizona and Washington the Demo- 
crats duplicated this result. In New Mexico and Montana all state offices 
except the governorship were captured by Democrats, and in Oregon a 
Republican managed to squeeze into the attorney-general’s office. Demo- 
crats swept all other state offices in Oregon, but in Colorado they lost the 
lieutenant-governorship. When the smoke had cleared Republicans still 
held seven Western gubernatorial chairs. 

In the party composition and control of state legislatures the Democrats 
had some startling successes. Put together in one piece they made an 
extremely bright picture for the Democratic party in the West and added 
emphasis to the assertion that the Democratic victory here was more pro- 
nounced than in the nation as a whole. In Oregon, for the first time since 
1878, the Democrats captured control. In California, they gained two state 
Senate and three Assembly seats, which placed control of the legislature 
within their reach for the first time in this century. The Republicans 
retained control in the Assembly which they have held since 1941; but the 
Democrats managed to organize the Senate for the first time since 1889 
on the basis of a 20 to 20 division. In Colorado, the Democrats won control 
in both houses for the first time in twenty years. They also won legislative 
control in Washington, Montana, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

In Idaho, Republican legislative strength declined, but the Democrats 
have a majority only in the House. Although the Republicans remained 
in control of the Wyoming legislature, the Democrats have made steady 
and substantial gains in the last three elections in both houses. Utah’s legis- 
lature remained overwhelming Republican. The Democrats either captured 
or held one or both houses of the state legislature in at least eight of the 
Western states. 

Democratic gains were also noted in county or local elections, except 
in Utah, a state which was an exception in every way to the other states 
in the Western area collectively and singly. In the Beehive state the Repub- 
licans still rode the crest, in spite of some very vulnerable candidates, and 
some serious divisions in their own ranks in recent years: for example, the 
withdrawal of Representative Douglas Stringfellow from the 1954 campaign 
just two weeks before the November election date, and the bolting of the 
party by Governor J. Bracken Lee in 1956, an action which threw the regular 
Republican organization into confusion and divided temporarily its financial 
support. 

In the West, as in the nation, observers reported generally a great deal 
of independent voting. In the open primaries, “crossing over” or “single 
shooting,” and in the finals “scratching,” “switching,” and “ticket splitting” 
seemed to be very prevalent. These practices produced some interesting 
results and some changes in traditional voting patterns, which undoubtedly 
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will be researched in the months to come for their meaning in future elec- 
tions. The West will probably be tapped for some significant samples.* It 
was evident that in many places voters voted only for one or a few names 
on the ballot, accounting for the disparity in results between the votes for 
President and for other leading candidates on the ticket. All these practices 
and results suggested that the voter was more discerning than he had prob- 
ably been in previous elections. Due to education he was supposed to have 
learned how to mark his ballot other than “straight,” and due to his having 
been better informed he was supposed to have appeared more intelligent. 
This view of the voter’s more discriminating approach to politics would 
seem to be at variance with the assertion that public-relations politics and 
the increased use of television are destroying his mind and decreasing his 
ability to judge critically.° 

Public-relations men as producers of campaign propaganda were very 
active in the West, although the nature and extent of their activities dif- 
fered in the several states. They served as press secretaries, fund-raisers, and 
strategy consultants, and still others were members of groups who brought 
candidates on the ballot or who were employees of permanent staffs. There 
were also the “hatchetmen” and their tricks, invariably designed to discredit 
a candidate in the mind of the voter. To what extent this movement has 
come to characterize Western politics still remains a field for scrutiny and 
study for political scientists; so does the use and effect of television, the 
medium of communication which has brought the public-relations man 
with his technical skill more actively into the political arena. 

The influence of the public-relations man in politics was demonstrated 
in 1956 in the case of Senator Kuchel’s victory over his Democratic rival, 
Richard Richards: In four broadsides entitled “Facts about Richard 
Richards,” which contained carefully selected and edited data from the 
Peoples World and the Hearst press, the Kuchel managers attempted to 
discredit Richards by associating him with undesirable elements and enemies 
of the United States. In another vein, using half-truths in the form of a 
“cropped picture,” the McKay forces in Oregon brought out a folder de- 
signed to make Senator Wayne Morse appear a crackpot in Congress. These 
same public-relations men placed a handbook containing Morse’s record 


*“Ticket splitting is increasing in industrial areas. For example, the 34th legislative district 
in Seattle, Washington —a neighborhood of aircraft workers—went 68 per cent 
Democratic in '48, 53 per cent Republican in °52 and 57 per cent Republican in ’56. 
Yet this district gave Democratic Senator Magnuson 59 per cent.” New York Times, 
November 11, 1956. 


* For the role of the public-relations man in politics see Stanley Kelley, Professional Public 
Relations and Political Power (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1956). A review of 
this book appears in this issue of the Western Political Quarterly, p. 234. 

“The pervading influence of television has been recently attacked, and with some 
justice, for what is assumed to be the slow destruction of the individual mind.” Edi- 
torial, Saturday Review, XXXIX (November 17, 1956), p. 26. 
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in Congress in the hands of their party workers. In Washington the Langlie 
managers produced and distributed the “Myth that is Magnuson,” a piece 
of campaign literature which depicted Magnuson as a gay bachelor and a 
playboy with “guys and dolls” and with strange associations. In Utah, 
former Governor J. Bracken Lee has used public-relations people since his 
first successful campaign in 1948, and in 1956 he employed the services of 
three firms, with a public-relations man serving as his manager. Observa- 
tions of this kind of public-relations activity in Western politics leads one 
at least to the hypothesis that Republicans have made greater if not entirely 
exclusive use of the hatchetman in politics and his propaganda tricks 
deliberately designed to discredit Democratic candidates. It is this kind of 
campaigning and its effect on the mind of the electorate which cause the 
concern felt by some citizens for the future of democratic values and pro- 
cedures. Descending frequently on the voter in an unrelenting barrage of 
propaganda and hitting him from all sides over a period of time, the verbal 
and written guided missiles of the public-relations counsel, aimed at a very 
low intellectual level in order to reach everyone in the mass-media-consum- 
ing public and intended to arouse the stay-at-home voter mainly by appeal- 
ing to fear and anger, have the effect of dulling not only his senses so he 
can hardly tell truth from error but also his moral sense so he can hardly 
tell right from wrong. 

On the other hand, the Arizona and New Mexico’® reporters assert that 
public-relations counsel tactics in politics were either missing in their states 
or were not worth the cost to undertake on any scale. Democrats in these 
states relied heavily on an overwhelming party registration and organized 
party activity and the Republicans depended greatly on President Eisen- 
hower’s personality to carry them through the 1956 campaign. The emer- 
gence of the public-relations man in politics has been uneven in the West 
and public-relations politics has minimized but not eliminated the need for 
the part-time precinct worker and the place of party regularity and patron- 
age as aspects of the traditional American political process. But this whole 
field bears watching. More research into “political research” and the 
exposure of behind-the-scenes manipulations of propaganda devices might 
assist in making political campaigning more honest and the voter more intel- 
ligent. 

The impending farm revolt in April, 1956, did not materialize to a 
great extent in the West. In this month, the morning after Secretary of 


“In the ’thirties and ‘forties the saying was prevalent in New Mexico that the problem 
in that state was not the textbook category of non-voting and indifference; it was 
rather to keep the New Mexican from voting twice in the same election. This was 
not said in his disparagement; it was said to indicate the seriousness with which he 
took his politics. In this kind of situation large doses of propaganda usually are not 
necessary, and frequently when they are administered they may boomerang against 
the prescriber and producer. 
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Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson gave a policy address in Salt Lake City, he 
hastened back to Washington to learn, according to reports, that he was 
either to resign or to be dismissed by the White House. Neither happened; 
he compromised with his “principles” and accepted the “soil bank,” con- 
sidered to be a New Deal measure in new guise and under different man- 
agement. He rationalized his position on the grounds that it was only a 
temporary device and that it was acceptable as long as it accomplished its 
purpose. This was simply a pragmatic and programmatic approach to gov- 
ernment, which is its essential character. Benson probably heard what 
others were saying about him, this time favorably,'! that he spoke capably 
and with conviction, and that he ought to get out and talk and talk and talk 
to the farmers. He did so, carrying on an extensive whirlwind one-man 
campaign. Sometimes he included his wife and son in his public appear- 
ances.’* On occasion his son, who was employed by the National Republi- 
can Committee, substituted for him. Whether this increased understanding 
of his political role as a cabinet member and this intensive political activity 
were the reasons for his survival is difficult to ascertain. The fact is that 
Secretary Benson “compromised” his position and President Eisenhower 
supported him on this basis. 

The West followed the nation in the support that Adlai Stevenson 
found in rural and farm areas. This was true in eastern Washington; in 
California, where the major Democratic victories were won in the farm belt; 
in parts of Colorado, where Stevenson ran closest to Eisenhower and 
where Senator Carroll also derived much of his support; and especially 
in Montana, where, according to the report on this state, the Democratic 
victory was due to the farm vote. That the Democrats found support in 
rural areas when they found it in no other places in the West and that the 
Republicans captured the urban vote in large cities, followed the pattern in 
the nation. In fact, the collapse of the New Deal coalition and a new align- 
ment of farmers and city dwellers has been predicted on the basis of this 
shift in voting patterns, with the West providing some good examples to 
support this expectation."* 


" “Secretary Benson’s personality, however, is such that we think it might prove more of 
an asset than a liability to the Republicans. Mr. Benson is a man of principle. He 
firmly believes the farm policies he espouses. He is a convincing and persuasive 
speaker. If he takes the issue personally and directly to the farmers — particularly in 
more intimate contacts—he may be able to stem what Democrats call a tide of 
revolt against the Republican, or it might be said, the Benson farm program.” Edi- 
torial, Salt Lake Tribune, October 7, 1956. 

"The Salt Lake Tribune, October 7, 1956. Reporting a talk to the Utah Federation of 
Women’s Republican Clubs, this paper stated that Mrs. Benson “ripped into Demo- 
cratic farm proposals” and “raked Democratic claims.” 

*“In Washington Eisenhower actually increased his 1952 pluralities in Seattle by 4,000 
votes, but dropped 29,000 in the rest of the state. Again, in Colorado, Democrat John 
Carroll won his Senate seat not in Denver but in the most Republican part of the 
state.” Samuel Lubell, “Can the G.O.P. Win Without Ike?” Saturday Evening Post, 
CCXXIX (January 26, 1957), 75. 
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In Montana, 48 per cent of the agricultural income comes from basic 
crops; if Utah, only 6.7 per cent comes from this source.’* These figures 
suggested, in view of the Democratic victory in Montana and the Republican 
triumpk in Utah, that there was a positive correlation between the threat- 
ened farm revolt and the percentage of farm income from basic crops. But 
the fact that a state receives a low percentage of its farm income from sup- 
ported crops may create another problem. Utah has become a great poultry 
producer. Farmers in this field must buy their feeds in a controlled market 
and sell their products in an open market, a fact which became a potential 
issue in politics. But this situation was never explained nor exploited by 
the Democratic candidates. 

Labor has become a more important factor in Western politics, due to 
the increased population in nearly every Western state and the increase of 
industry on the Pacific Coast and its spread into some Rocky Mountain 
states. Seattle and San Francisco were known early as “labor towns,” but 
since the end of World War II labor has become more influential in all 
industrial and metropolitan areas in the West. 

Perhaps the role that labor played in the state of Washington, “deter- 
minative, but not decisive,” would describe also labor’s best efforts elsewhere 
in the West. In some areas labor leaders found it difficult to hold their 
members in a voting bloc, due to their other loyalties and affiliations, and 
prosperity probably affected the outlook of a labor-union member, par- 


ticularly in the higher worker income brackets, as it did that of any other 
citizen. Labor unions did their best work in instructing their members on 
the records of candidates and in house-to-house canvassing to eliminate un- 
friendly candidates. Although labor unions have tended to associate them- 
selves with the Democratic party and endorse its candidates, they will often 


“The following table showing the percentage which basic crops constitute of the total 
cash from farm receipts in each of the eleven Western states was prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture and provided for reproduction here by the staff of United 
States Senator Wallace F. Bennett from Utah. The discrepancy between the figures 
in this table and in the text may be due to the fact that earlier figures were used by 
the reporters. 

1955 Total Cash Receipts 
from Farm Marketing Basic Percentage 
California ..................-. $2,632,650,000 11 
Oregon 399,919,000 12 
Re cee, 530,707,000 22 
Set. isi 28s Re 375,453,000 43 
I a ain'soco d bas! nal och a at 333,832,000 20 
NS eee eee 146,393,000 6 
Arizona 344,172,000 38 
St ®, .. . ... ss dco ae Oe 165,363,000 26 
Colorado 408,228,000 10 
Wyoming 114,796,000 7 
PIS vel Uae Ped sel 39,002,000 1 
| ees Barr .. $5,490,515,000 
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endorse a friendly Republican. Sometimes even a John L. Lewis, Harry 
Bridges, or Dave Beck will endorse a Republican presidential candidate. 

In the Western states President Eisenhower was accepted by workers and 
union members generally. In California, he carried all but one of the 
twelve major “labor counties,” and Richards, the Democratic United States 
senatorial nominee, won only three of these from his rival, Senator Kuchel. 
Labor in California said that 1956 was the most successful election year 
from its standpoint since 1938. Labor also made a good showing in Colo- 
rado. In Oregon, Douglas McKay attributed his loss to Senator Wayne 
Morse in great part to the activities of labor unions opposed to his candi- 
dacy. In Nevada labor failed for the third time to secure the repeal by a 
proposition on the ballot of the “Right-to-Work Bill,” but in Washington 
Democrats turned out to defeat a right-to-work initiative. In Utah, the 
unions claimed credit for the defeat of at least two undesirable state legis- 
lators, but every major candidate whom they endorsed lost at the polls 
in the primary or in the November election. 

The effect of the Suez crisis on the election generally has been reviewed 
extensively by national commentators. The reporters from California and 
Utah found that the imbroglio in the Middle East was worth about 5 per 
cent to Eisenhower in the final election outcome. But the reporter from 
New Mexico claimed that there was no positive correlation between Suez 
and the 1956 election results in his state, although he failed to account for 
the approximately 7,500 vote differential between President Eisenhower's 
and Republican Governor Mechem’s pluralities which favored the Presi- 
dent. Voters in the West probably had the same mental image of President 
Eisenhower as a legendary figure who could dispel the difficulties in the 
world with his magical abilities, and they probably translated their imagery 
of this “savior” in the White House into votes in about the same proportion 
of the total results in their states as citizens did elsewhere in the nation. 

From these all-too-sketchy summaries of what happened in Western 
politics in this 1956 presidential year, it is evident that the Democratic 
party made more substantial gains in the West than in the nation as a whole 
and that President Eisenhower’s charisma was not sufficient to enable him 
to save even his own friends from defeat. These results were apparent in 
every Western state except Utah, where the Republicans improved their 
already strong position and where Eisenhower received the highest per- 
centage of the popular vote. 

How may one account for this discrepancy in the election results be- 
tween Utah and the other ten Western states taken either singly or col- 
lectively? The contention here is that President Dwight D. Eisenhower won 
in Utah for the same reasons that he won in all but seven of the states in 
the Union (aside from the fact that he received more votes), and these 
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were his charismatic qualities of leadership and the New Dealism of his 
administration. 

Differences in Democratic success in various parts of the nation may 
have been due to local politics. The results of the 1956 election do not 
necessarily demonstrate a drift either away from or toward what has 
become known as the New Deal; they represent rather a continuity in 
history. The “New Deal” was a slogan which earmarked a particular phase 
of a period of accelerated social change in a transition century; it denoted 
the American nationalistic expression of a world revolution which was 
taking place in various parts of the globe at different paces and with varying 
results. In a more moderate sense, in the United States it meant closer co- 
operation between central and local government units and greater participa- 
tion of government in the affairs of the individual. President Eisenhower 
and the Republican administration seem to have gone in the direction of 
this movement. If this is what the New Deal has meant, then the Republi- 
can administration, as much as by what it has refused to do as by what it 
has done in the way of legislation and executive policy, has been following 
this course. In other words, the continuity which has been found between 
the Roosevelt-Truman-Eisenhower foreign policies might also have been 
found in domestic legislation during the past two decades or more.*® The 
party struggle during this period has been mainly one for the front position 
in this movement, whose direction was determined many years ago and 
through the subsequent accumulation of events. President Eisenhower may 
be able in his present position, and as a result of the recent mandate he 
received at the polls, to pull in the reins a little: he will hardly be able to 
alter this direction or to change his course. 

Even in Utah, where the election result in behalf of the Republican 
party appeared to have been greatly influenced by the widely acknowledged 
increase in the Mormon Church’s interest and activities in politics (espe- 
cially since 1946 and 1948, when the Republicans made their first inroads 
into the previously solid Democratic stronghold in state and national 
offices), the Church seems to have shifted from an apparently irreconcilable 
so-called anti-New Deal position to what now appears to be a tacit accept- 
ance of legislative measures and governmental action which in an earlier 


*™ The theses that the Republican administration in Washington has adopted or continued 
“New Deal” policies and that the direction of the New Deal era was conservative 
rather than radical are creeping into contemporary political writings. For example, 
in the introduction to a published collection of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s writings the 
editor states that “Hatred of Roosevelt is now, more than a decade after his death, 
dying away. Except as a treasured personal phobia, this hatred could hardly outlive 
the adoption by a Republican administration of every one of his important policies.” 
Basil Rauch (editor), Franklin D. Roosevelt: Selected Speeches, Messages, Press Con- 
ferences, and Letters (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1957), p. x. On former President 
Roosevelt as a “successful conservative” see ibid., p. xii, and especially Eugene O. 
Golob, The Isms: A History and Evaluation (New York: Harper & Bros., 1954), 
pp. 143-44. 
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period it would without doubt have categorically rejected as contrary to the 
official interpretations of its basic tenets. If the premise be valid that the 
President has piloted a course in a New Deal direction, and if his New 
Dealism has been an important factor in his having been overwhelmingly 
and favorably received by the electorate, then the Church has gone in the 
same direction and has accepted the same New Dealism, for it has un- 
equivocally supported President Eisenhower and the regular Republican 
organization in both Utah and the nation. The action of the Mormon 
Church in the recent election in Utah pointed to an acceptance of this 
same New Dealism. Its apparently unofficial support of Governor George 
Dewey Clyde, and by this token its corresponding lack of interest in the 
1956 election in the political future of former Governor J. Bracken Lee, a 
candidate who has had unofficially almost the unanimous backing in his 
past elections of the influential Church leaders, would seem to be a clear 
indication of its going in this direction: for, although Governor Clyde will 
undoubtedly proceed somewhat slowly in furthering his policies, he will 
probably tend in the long pull to be more sympathetic to the basic New 
Deal postulate of more governmental participation in the affairs of the 
people. In brief, the Mormon Church appears to have followed New 
Dealism, although it appears also to have done so-reluctantly. For the 
reason, however, that the Church has actually made this shift in its po- 
litical outlook since 1952 (assuming that it has done so) Secretary Benson 
could accept and support a “soil bank” and Senator Wallace F. Bennett 
could campaign on the Republican record of having extended by legislation 
social security benefits. Both men are devout Mormons and hold currently 
high positions in the Church. The rejection of former Governor J. Bracken 
Lee at the polls, and also of former Senator Herman Welker in Idaho, 
peas in a pod, is another key to the politics of the West at this time, for 
the chief election battle in Utah in 1956 was between former Governor Lee 
and President Eisenhower. These statements might serve as a springboard 
for a full-dress discussion of the meaning of the 1956 election results in the 
eleven Western states and perhaps in the nation. 
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it has also been carried by every winning Republican presidential 

candidate since its admission to the Union. In 1956, President Eisen- 
hower led Mr. Stevenson by 64,000 votes, but 7,379 Arizonans who voted 
did not see fit to vote for any presidential candidate. The President's 177,000 
votes were 1.6 times the total number of registered Republicans in an elec- 
tion where 81 per cent of the registered voters voted. The Republicans re- 
elected their representative to Congress in one of the state’s two districts. 
In all other state-wide contests Democrats won, taking almost as many votes 
as the President. The Governor, the Secretary of State, the Auditor, and 
Senator Hayden, Democrats all, polled from 171,000 to 175,000 votes, as 
compared with Eisenhower’s 177,000. The best they could do, however, was 
to tally 68 to 70 per cent of the Democratic registration; but Stevenson 
received only 44 per cent of it. 

Prior to 1950, the Republicans rarely elected any appreciable number 
of members to the State Legislature. In that year, they secured 11 seats out 
of a total of 99; in 1952, 34 out of 99; in 1954, 22 out of 108; and in 1956, 
25 out of 108. 

At the county level, the Republicans were able in 1956 to elect only 
seven officials out of a total one hundred and twenty-six, the same number 
as in 1954. Of these seven Republicans, four were re-elected (two school 
superintendents and two members of boards of supervisors), two defeated 
incumbent Democratic supervisors, and one ousted a Democratic sheriff. 
Three incumbent Republican supervisors, one of whom had served for 
twenty years, were defeated. One Republican county superintendent of 
schools had no opposition. 

At no level was the campaign either inspiring, enlightening, or clever. 
Efforts to stage party rallies fell flat, candidates finding it necessary to speak 
to small gatherings of voters and to rely heavily upon news reports and radio 
and television. If one expected to witness high-powered public-relations 
counsel campaign tactics, he would have to conclude that either there were 
none or that they were not worth what such “show biz” is supposed to cost. 
Democrats seemed to rely largely upon their overwhelming party registra- 
tion, 250,000 to 111,000. Republicans relied upon Eisenhower, and his 
alleged need of a Republican Congress. In fact, the incumbent Democratic 
Congressman, in his successful bid for re-election, made something of his 
support of Eisenhower’s policies and held his own county, Pima, by only 
2,200 in a total of 60,600. 


A RIZONA HAS BEEN traditionally a one-party Democratic state, but 
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Of the eight Arizona newspapers listed in Editor and Publisher’s poll, 
only two supported Stevenson, the Arizona Daily Star of Tucson, and the 
Tempe News. The Republican candidate for governor is a long-time ad- 
vertising executive on the staff of the concern that publishes the two large 
capital-city daily papers, the Arizona Republic and the Phoenix Gazette. 
Those papers gave him loyal support. In apparent close connection with 
spectacular “paid political advertisements” seeking to arouse a scandal 
around certain force-account State Highway Commission contracts, the 
Republican candidate’s editorial associates made an “old college try,” but 
not too effectively. He was defeated by a margin of essentially 172,000 to 
117,000. He lost Maricopa County, in which the capital is located, by 
66,000 to 79,000, where Eisenhower led Stevenson by 92,000 to 54,000. This 
66,000 vote in the state’s largest county was only a little better than that cast 
for six other Republicans in state-wide contests, but worse than the vote for 
two others, and decidedly poorer than that polled by the Republican Con- 
gressman seeking his second re-election in the district consisting of Maricopa 
County alone; he carried this county by 79,000 to 65,000, enjoying the sup- 
port of the same newspapers. 

The Republican candidate for attorney-general, enjoying the advantage 
of a publicized but unexplained State Bar Association endorsement in a 
“preferential poll” (403-263) got 127,000 votes, the best showing made by 
any Republican except Eisenhower, but lost to the Democratic incumbent 
by nearly 25,000 votes. An energetic personal campaign staged by a veteran 
school administrator in Maricopa County with active support from an ele- 
ment of the teaching profession brought him, as a Republican candidate for 
state superintendent of public instruction, within 400 votes of carrying his 
home county, but still failed to bring him victory by 23,000. 

Eisenhower carried twelve of the state’s fourteen counties. County by 
county, his vote ranged from 1.7 to 5 times the total Republican registra- 
tion, Stevenson carried two small-vote counties, one whose economy is based 
upon agriculture and whose registration is Democratic by a ratio of nearly 
4 to 1, the other being a mining and grazing area with a Democratic regis- 
tration advantage of 15 to 1. 

Arizona is a state where party labels may not mean too much, and where 
it may be easy to misconstrue the significance of party registration figures. 
The overwhelming Democratic registration in the twelve small-vote counties 
does not connote any remotely comparable dominance of liberal-minded- 
ness; and in the two counties where 70 per cent of the voters are registered, 
only about 64 per cent of these are Democrats. It is estimated that about 
one-third of the people who have been taking up residence in the state over 
the past several years do not need to earn their living. Traditionally, many 
alert people have registered as Democrats in order to have an effective voice 
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in state and local governmental affairs. A high proportion of them have 
been called “pinto” Democrats, or sometimes, “synthetic” Democrats, by 
those who consider themselves “real” Democrats. The pintos, or synthetics, 
are considered indistinguishable from conservative Republicans, and in 
recent years enthusiastic Republican party workers have been beating the 
bushes in an effort to get them to register as Republicans. The effort has had 
some effect, especially in Maricopa and Pima Counties, the two counties 
with relatively large urban areas. But alert, realistic pintos have been reluc- 
tant to surrender their strategic advantage of being able to get desired results 
as members, candidates, and manipulators of the dominant party, which 
really nominates and elects the state and local officials. 

The situation is clearly observable in the legislature. Traditionally, it has 
been generally said to be controlled by an aggregation of conservatives 
responsive to the views of what are popularly called the “big interests” — 
mines, railroads, utilities, banks, large ranching and farming interests, and 
other “big taxpayers” —as they were more properly called before the 
advent of high-yielding sales taxes. 

Traditionally, the terms “majority” and “minority” in the House and 
the Senate have not meant Democratic and Republican blocs. The “ma- 
jority” has meant, in nearly every legislature, the conservative Democrats, 
commonly considered to work closely with “the interests,” whereas the 
“minority” has been a smaller group of liberal and maverick Democrats 
claiming to represent “the people.” Only twice in recent decades has this 
latter element been able to organize and control either house. In the late 
1940’s, led by a prominent banker, it controlled the Senate for one term. 
In 1955-56 it organized the House over the joint opposition of the more con- 
servative Democrats and the twenty Republicans. 

In the 1956 elections, however, things went badly for the liberal Demo- 
crats. Their leader in the senate for some years past, a prominent rancher, 
was beaten in the primary. The man, who was their Speaker in the House 
in the previous legislature was ousted in the November election by a 
Republican, publicized as a public-relations counsel, and wife of the Phoenix 
city attorney. The Speaker ran with all-out support from the AFL-CIO 
Political Action Committee, which was branded as a “kiss of death” for him 
and for the Democratic candidate for Congress in that county-district by the 
local Republican press. And the liberal Democrats were so decimated and 
demoralized that the conservatives have been able to organize the new 
House without the help of the twenty-three Republicans, which they have 
needed in recent years. The new “majority” floor leader is a workingman 
who for some years was the militant leader of the House “minority.” And 
a man who was, for a long time, one of the wildest minority mavericks, once 
expelled from the House by the more decorous “majority,” now became 
chairman of one of its House committees. 
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This quick-change one-term shift in House control has had a number 
of significant repercussions, including: (1) The old “minority,” in 1955, 
threw out a good share of the long-time House staff employees, some of 
whom then worked vigorously for the election of “majority-minded” candi- 
dates in the 1956 campaigns, with perhaps decisive effect in some districts. 
As a result, many of them were reappointed to their old jobs in January, 
1957, when the old “majority” crowd came back into control. That may 
or may not warrant some reapplication of the classic reference to the “wrath 
of a [political] woman scorned.” (2) Apparently reflecting a complete 
collapse of conservative political respect for organized labor, the letting of a 
general contract for printing the House stationery to a nonunion printer was 
promptly announced by the chairman of the Administration Committee. 
The chairman is a long-time member from one of the state’s principal min- 
ing areas; another member of the committee was the old “majority” candi- 
date for Speaker last term, and still another is the present Speaker, both also 
coming from another of the principal mining areas. It has been a long time 
since any such legislative affront to union labor could have been seriously 
considered in Arizona. (3) The new-old “majority,” thus apparently sensing 
and being conceded such arrogant power assurance, has been able to induce 
or compel so many of the traditional “minority-minded” members to join 
up that they did not even put up a candidate for Speaker this time. The 
“majority” Speaker was elected by acclamation, after an abortive pre-session 
effort to rally support for an attempt to put up a minority candidate (this 
was true also in the Senate), and the “minority” was able to muster only 
seven votes in their first roll-call stand on rescinding a House rule adopted 
by them last term. (4) It now seems possible that this legislature may in- 
crease the state sales tax by perhaps 50 per cent, something which the 
“minority” had been able to prevent in all previous legislatures, in the face 
of persistent “majority” efforts to do it. Is legislative liberal-mindedness in 
Arizona dead for the predictable future? 

For whatever reasons, the voters seemed to feel that members of the 
legislature are being paid all they are worth at the constitutional rate of 
$8.00 per day for a maximum of 60 days per regular session and 20 days in 
special session, plus a statutory “expense” allowance of $17.00 per day for 
the full length of all sessions. In 1956, they rejected a proposed amend- 
ment to pay a salary of $2,200 per year, plus an additional authorized ex- 
pense allowance of $12.00 to $17.00 per day, and allowing the legislature to 
regulate the whole matter in the future. At the same election, the people 
approved the three other proposed amendments. 

Even the briefest effort to report 1956 election results in Arizona must 
make reference to certain significant local contests. In Pima County, second 
in population, where Tucson is located, the elections have introduced, or 
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emphasized, developments which confuse and confound active party work- 
ers and many politically inactive plain citizens. An undersheriff, appointed 
as a Democrat by the Democratic sheriff, unsuccessfully sought the Demo- 
cratic nomination for sheriff in a primary election contest with the incum- 
bent. Then, in the general election campaign, he, with his sources of sup- 
port, made a vigorous and successful fight for election of the Republican 
candidate, with an alleged promise of appointment as undersheriff in case of 
victory, and received this appointment. That was one of the most heated 
contests in the state, and it all came about in a context of an openly-avowed 
movement by certain newcomers and alleged “dissidents” in the area to 
capture control of the Democratic city and county party organization. 
Naturally, in a rapidly growing urban county, where the most upright of 
Republican partisans are tempted to recruit votes where they may be found, 
and where Republicans are always a threat in city and county contests, 
the potentialities of the losers in Democratic primaries throwing effective 
support to Republican candidates in the following elections are alarming, 
not only in the game of politics, but in the general scheme of things govern- 
mental and social. 

Tucson and Pima County have enjoyed for some years relative freedom 
from any grip of organized antisocial exploitation, than's to the vigilance of 
a hard-bitten chief of police and a succession of county prosecutors and 
sheriffs. That chief of police has recently been forced to retire by a depart- 
mental uprising and, while no open direct charges of antisocial motivations 
were made in the course of the heated and apparently expensive campaigns 
to replace the sheriff who had served many years as United States Marshall 
with a little-known motel operator, the whole business leaves many alert 
people wondering “how come” and “where do we go from here?” As the 
editor of the Arizona Daily Star put it, “The people said by their votes they 
want an inexperienced sheriff, rather than one of proven fitness . . . but if 
he permits or winks at the return of organized gambling, he will have 
plenty of trouble on his hands.” Currently, Tucson is seeing a spirited effort 
apparently by about the same element, announcing its willingness to use the 
same kind of tactics, to walk in on the City Hall. 

In the moderate-sized (for Arizona) border city of Nogales, the people 
have just experienced the kind of whiz-bang compaign which perhaps only 
an all-out determination to inaugurate municipal ownership and operation 
of a gas and electric power system can bring when the private operating 
company is equally determined to hold on to a lucrative enterprise. The 
Nogales movement came as a culmination of a long period of ineffective 
popular complaints about the company’s services and rates. The campaign 
was led by the mayor, in response to popular demands and with the active 
personal support of the city council and local businessmen. Only property 
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taxpayers could vote, of whom 838 registered, and of whom 94 per cent 
voted. The purchase was approved by 567 to 214 and the revenue bond 
issue was approved by 420 to 177. All the usual company tactics, familiar 
to political scientists who have witnessed such a struggle, seemed to proclaim 
by extravagantly costly public-relations counsel-guided newspaper and radio 
appeals, that ‘we don’t care what our side of the campaign costs, since you 
suckers are paying for it in your gas and light bills.’ In fact, the president 
of the Connecticut operating corporation breezed into town long enough to 
get himself quoted as saying the company would spend “millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute!” 

Officials of other Arizona cities with municipally operated utility services 
came to the aid of the Nogales movement, testifying to the obvious ad- 
vantages to their communities, both in quality of services and rates, and 
from revenue production. This torrid campaign came in a context of state- 
wide protests, registered in an equally vigorous and successful Democratic 
primary campaign to capture control of the elective Corporation Commis- 
sion, which purportedly regulates utility rates and services, but whose 
alleged disregard for the public interest finally engendered widespread 
public indignation. 
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INCE EIGHTEEN different states have each contributed over 100,000 
S inhabitants to its population, and because of its typical economy, Cali- 

fornia is said to represent a “crossection” of the nation. The behavior 
of the electorate in the 1956 presidential election in a measure supported 
that contention. In line with the national elections results, Dwight Eisen- 
hower won a substantial victory over Adlai Stevenson, and the Democratic 
party gained considerable ground by increasing its representation in Congress 
and in both houses of the state legislature. 

Tradition was served in the first instance since the state has backed a 
loser only three times in twenty-six previous presidential races (1880, 1884, 
and 1912). The state was carried fifteen times by Republican candidates, 
ten by Democrats, and once by Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive 
party. Resurgence of Democratic strength in the midst of Eisenhower popu- 
larity, however, may become the most significant development of the elec- 
tion, presaging the return of the two-party system to California. The Eisen- 
hower margin over Stevenson was 92,229 votes less than in 1952, while the 
Democratic victory netted two congressional, two state Senate and three 
state Assembly seats, placing control of the state legislature within reach of 
that party for the first time in this century.’ California’s representation in 
the United States Senate continued to be solidly Republican with the elec- 
tion of Thomas H. Kuchel, who received 2,892,918 votes to 2,445,816 for 
Richard Richards. 

No matter how tenuous the “peace” theme of the Republican national 
slogan became in light of the Suez Canal crisis, the campaigns designed to 
win California’s thirty-two electoral votes were executed in a period of un- 
paralleled economic prosperity.” 


*The Democrats have not controlled the Assembly since 1941 nor the Senate since 1889. 
The state Senate was divided equally between the two parties, 20 each (the Democrats 
subsequently organized and controlled the Senate), while the Assembly results favored 
the Republicans by the very narrow margin of 42 to 38. Control of the legislature 
carries the priceless political prerogative of gerrymandering the state’s legislative dis- 
tricts after the 1960 census, a prize which has heretofore eluded the Democratic party. 
Moreover even if the Republicans maintain control of the legislature, the projected 
census figures would give the state seven more congressional seats in 1960, which may 
present a gerrymandering problem for that party. 

* Personal incomes during the second quarter of 1956 were estimated to be 9 per cent 
above 1955 levels while of a labor force of 5,846,000 persons, only 111,000 (1.9 per 
cent) were classified as unemployed in the month preceding the election. There 
were some minor economic recessions: cotton acreage under the allotment policy was 
reduced from 1,340,000 acres in 1953 to 883,000 in 1954, and to 745,000 in 1955, result- 
ing in lower cash income; retail trade and residential building reflected moderate cur- 
tailment, as did motor vehicle assembly, textile mill and furniture production. Em- 
ployment data was provided by the California State Department of Employment; 
agricultural and business statistics were supplied by the Research Bureau of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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With all opinion polls forecasting a solid Eisenhower victory the Repub- 
lican strategy was disarmingly simple: make Eisenhower the central issue, 
get out 90 per cent of the registered Republican vote, capture the “Republi- 
crat” and “independent” votes if possible, bail Kuchel out if he encountered 
trouble, and concentrate upon the critical congressional districts, using Vice 
President Nixon, Senator Knowland, and Governor Knight to carry the 
message.* 

The Democratic strategy was uncertain and vacillating: heal the wounds 
of the Stevenson-Kefauver primary battle and at the same time reunite the 
factions of the party which had been feuding since the New Deal—Fair Deal 
days, create an “issue campaign” while running against Nixon instead of 
Eisenhower (this tenet was revised in mid-campaign to a more direct attack 
against the President), and use Stevenson on issues and Kefauver on barn- 
storming to produce a “saturation” campaign that would invoke the loyalty 
of the preponderantly Democratic electorate to vote the straight party ticket. 

Aside from the monolithic testimonial dedicated to the infallibility of 
the Eisenhower Administration on the one hand, and the somewhat re- 
strained and inept attempt to indict the President rather than his subordi- 
nates for alleged policy errors on the other, leaders in both parties agreed 
upon the evaluation of the major issues in the campaign. The attempt to 
tangle with the war-hero incumbent of the White House on the H-Bomb- 
Draft-National Defense issue was a colossal blunder in Democratic strategy 
which received the coup de grace in the Suez crisis. Stevenson’s equivocal 
position on civil rights definitely disaffected certain elements of the nor- 
mally Democratic Negro and labor vote. In varying degrees conservation, 
farm support and the high-cost-of-living issues were Republican liabilities. 
The economic status of small business in relation to big business, and par- 
ticularly the Nixon-Eienhower-health issue might have been definite assets 
to the Democrats if they had been adroitly exploited on the same political 
level as the Republican “crime, corruption, communism and Korea,” 
formula of 1952.4 

In the last analysis, whether or not Stevenson was the “Issueless Candi- 
date” which his opponents averred, the New America campaign could not 


* The state-wide California Poll reported that on October 30 the voter’s preference stood: 
Eisenhower-Nixon 53 per cent; Stevenson-Kefauver 43 per cent; undecided 4 per cent. 
Eisenhower's support included 23 per cent of the registered Democrats. Los Angeles 
Mirror-News, November 5, 1956. 

* The parties “monitored” the issues throughout the campaign. A Trendex telephonic poll 
in the Los Angeles area reported that 4.6 per cent, or about five persons in one 
hundred, said that they would change from Stevenson to Eisenhower due to the Suez 
crisis. Several Democratic strategists felt strongly that they might have won if they 
had adopted the Nixon-Chotiner roughhouse tactics against Nixon which he had 
used against Truman and Stevenson in 1952. On the other hand, Stevenson’s last 
speech on Eisenhower’s health, which was in this genre, came too late and without 
proper build-up, and undoubtedly distorted the image of the “idealist” in the minds 
of those who heard it. 
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match either in technique or content the Republican assets of the living 
Eisenhower legend, coupled with prosperity in California. The President 
received 3,027,668 out of 5,547,621 votes cast, a plurality of 607,533 over his 
opponent’s total of 2,420,135, in an election which brought 86.56 per cent 
of the voters to the polls. Thus of a record electorate of 6,408,821 registrants, 
55.8 per cent Democrat and 41.3 per cent Republican, Eisenhower won 54.5 
per cent and Stevenson 43.6 per cent of the votes cast. Although the Repub- 
lican party had a 14.5 per cent deficit in registrants in comparison with the 
Democrats, Eisenhower won 10.9 per cent more votes than Stevenson.° 

Since crossvoting in the presidential preferential primary is not per- 
mitted, Dwight Eisenhower ran unopposed on the Republican ticket. His 
total of 1,354,764 represented 43.0 per cent of the votes cast for a presi- 
dential nominee and slightly exceeded United States Senator Kuchel’s state- 
wide Republican vote. Adlai E. Stevenson decisively defeated Senator Estes 
Kefauver by 1,139,964 to 680,722 votes, or 62.6 per cent of the Democratic 
total as opposed to 37.4 per cent for his opponent. Stevenson and Kefauver 
together gained nearly one half-million more votes than the Republican 
nominee. Virtually the same percentage of registered voters went to the 
polls from each party; 59.7 per cent for the Democrats and 59.6 per cent 
for the Republicans, and 66.6 per cent of the registrants voted.*® 

The most interesting result of the primary, however, was the reaffirma- 
tion of the experience of the 1954 congressional elections when party desig- 
nation of candidates appeared on the ballot under a new law; double nomi- 
nations virtually disappeared, and incumbents continued to be re-elected. 
The incumbent junior United States Senator, Thomas H. Kuchel, won the 
Republican senatorial race from Samuel Yorty, a Democrat who crossfiled, 
receiving 91 per cent of the Republican vote to 4 per cent for his opponent. 


* Other candidates: Enoch A. Boltwick, Prohibitionist, 11,119 votes; Darlington Hoopes, 
Socialist, 123; Gerald L. K. Smith, Christian Nationalist, 8; T. Coleman Andrews, 
Constitutionalist, 6,087; Farwell Dobbes, Socialist Workers, 96; Eric Hass, Socialist 
Labor, 300; scattering, 819. 

Registrants numbered 410,521 or 6.4 per cent more than in 1952, while the civilian 
population over twenty-one years of age increased approximately 841,000 or roughly 
11.1 per cent between November 1, 1952, and November 1, 1956. 

Election results are based upon press reports of the final election returns released 
by the secretary of state, and checked against the official statement of the vote which 
was not available at the time the article was written. Population figures are estimates 
from: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Report d. Oct. 5, 1956 (Series 
P-25-143). 

* The total primary registration was 5,487,822, divided 55.8 per cent Democratic, 41.5 per 
cent Republican, 2.4 per cent decline-to-state, and .3 per cent Prohibition party and 
scattered. 

Kefauver received considerable support in the rural areas winning 17 counties, 
10 of which were located in the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys where he polled 
respectively 49 and 43 per cent of the Democratic vote. Conversely, Stevenson literally 
ran away with the 9 counties in the San Francisco Bay area and the 2 in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area; he received 67.0 per cent of the Democratic vote in each. 

Data from Statement of the Vote (Office of the Secretary of State, Sacramento, 
June 5, 1956). 
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Richard Richards, a mid-term incumbent state senator who had taken an 
earlier stand against crossfiling, won the Democratic nomination with 53.4 
per cent of the Democratic vote compared with 26.2 per cent for Kuchel 
and 20.4 per cent for Yorty, both of whom sought double nominations. 

Although Kuchel’s combined vote of 1,826,140 representing 54.3 per cent 
of the 3,358,302 ballots cast for the senatorial nomination was the largest 
state-wide vote cast in the election, he was unable even to approach Senator 
Knowland’s record of winning overwhelmingly a double nomination in 
1952. It is also significant that the combined Stevenson-Kefauver vote was 
less than the combined Democratic vote cast in the senatorial race including 
Kuchel’s crossvoting Democrats.’ 

When the two major parties entered the primary race in California’s 
thirty congressional districts, the Democrats held eleven seats and the 
Republicans eighteen, the Twenty-ninth District having been vacated by 
a Republican incumbent. The Democratic party won the only double nomi- 
nations in the primary. Two contested seats were captured by incumbents, 
and the Twenty-seventh District went to a crossfiling incumbent by default. 
All other incumbents, eight Democrats and seventeen Republicans, faced 
runoff contests in the general election.*® 

Of the successful nominees in both parties, six Democrats and one 
Republican did not elect to crossfile. Only one of these was an incumbent, 
a Democrat long thoroughly entrenched in his district. The effect of cross- 


filing in congressional elections since the party identification of the candidate 
has been established is very interesting. In 1952, without party identification 
on the ballot, 14 incumbents received double nominations; in 1954 with 
party identification, only two were successful, and in 1956 the number was 
held to three. In each election one nominee ran unopposed on both tickets. 
Thus there were only sixteen contests in the 1952 general election, but 
twenty-eight in 1954, and twenty-seven in 1956. 


"In the “farm-belt” where Democrats enjoy a registration advantage ranging from 10 to 28 
per cent, Kuchel would have won only 7 of the 19 counties without the support of 
crossvoting Democrats. His combined Republican and Democratic vote exceeded the 
Yorty-Richards total in 17 counties. The Democratic primary vote split as follows: 
Sacramento Valley — Kuchel 41 per cent, Richards 37.5, Yorty 21.5; Southeast coun- 
ties — Kuchel 25 per cent, Richards 52, Yprty 23; San Joaquin Valley —Kuchel 31 
per cent, Richards 47, Yorty 22. 

Two other Republican senatorial candidates were: Raymond R. Pritchard who 
received 3 per cent of the Republican vote and 1.4 per cent of the Democratic total 
and Tilden W. Johnson who obtained 2 per cent of the Republican and .9 per cent 
of the Democratic vote. The Prohibition candidate, Ray Gourley, received 2,295 votes 
on the Prohibition ticket and withdrew in favor of Richards before the general elec- 
tion. 

* Two districts formerly held by Republicans lacked incumbents: the Twenty-ninth, which 
had been vacated, and the Twentieth, due to the death after the primary of Congress- 
man Carl Hinshaw, dean of California’s Republican congressional delegation. State 
Assemblyman H. Allen Smith (43rd District) was selected by the executive committee 
of the Republican State Central Committee to be the party nominee in the latter 
district, and won in the general election. 
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Eight Democratic and sixteen Republican incumbents won seats in the 
general election. One Republican incumbent was defeated and the parties 
divided the honors in two districts contested without incumbents. This left 
the California congressional delegation with thirteen Democrats and seven- 
teen Republicans. 

Although identification has invoked party loyalty and party regularity 
to a greater degree than in the past, Democratic voting strength has been 
emasculated through the redistricting efforts of the Republican-dominated 
state legislature following the 1950 decennial census. With 55.8 per cent 
of the voters registered as Democrats, that party holds only 43.3 per cent 
of the congressional seats, while the Republicans with 41.3 per cent of the 
registrants hold 56.7 per cent. The Republicans enjoyed a plurality of regis- 
trants in only six counties totalling approximately 19,605 voters.°® 

The battle in the Twenty-ninth District between Democrat Dalip Singh 
Saund, a naturalized Indian judge, and Republican Jacqueline Cochran 
Odlum, famous aviatrix, was one of the most dramatic contests in the 
annals of California politics. Saund, a rags-to-riches farmer, toured the 
110,880 square mile, fertile, desert district driving his own car and stopping 
frequently to shake hands and chat with the voters. He promised them 
that, if elected, he would go to India to demonstrate to the peoples of Asia 
that “American democracy is real”! Mrs. Odlum, wife of a millionaire and 
supported by her wealthy Palm Springs friends, also conducted an extremely 
colorful campaign, which reportedly cost $57,000. Her opponent’s campaign 
cost a reported $16,000. 

Democratic party strength was especially evident in contests for the 
state legislature, which continued a trend begun by victories in eight of 
nine special, interim elections. In the state Senate primary election, where 
the countries either singly or in combination serve as election districts, the 
odd-numbered half of the Senate’s forty seats were at stake. Republicans 
occupied twelve of the “holdover” seats and the Democrats eight. The 
Democrats retained eight seats in the primary election and took another 
away from an incumbent Republican for a total of nine, while the Republi- 
cans won two with unopposed incumbents. Nine seats remained to be 
contested in the general election; seven Republican and two Democratic. 
The Democrats won three and the Republicans six for an even party division 
in the state Senate. 

The Republicans controlled the eighty-member state Assembly by a 
margin of ten before the primary election, while four seats remained vacant 
awaiting special elections. The Democrats won fourteen seats for the two- 
year Assembly term, ten by default and four from Republican opponents. 


® The two new seats won by the Democrats were located in rural districts where Kefauver 
had campaigned vigorously; the Eleventh in the San Joaquin Valley and the Twenty- 
ninth composed of Riverside and Imperial counties at the southeast end of the state. 
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The Republican party won four seats, al! by default. All successful candi- 
dates in the primary were incumbents who crossfiled. There was no cross- 
filing in the four special elections, each party winning two seats. The same 
contestants crossfiled and ran in the regular primary, but were not permitted 
to list themselves as incumbents. A total of sixty-eight Democratic nominees 
crossfiled and eight refused to do so, while four seats were uncontested. 
On the Republican side, sixty-six nominees crossfiled, four did not and ten 
seats were uncontested.’ Of the sixty-two seats conteste. in the general 
election the Republicans won thirty-eight and the Democrats twenty-four, 
leaving the Republicans in nominal control of the Assembly with forty-two 
votes to thirty-eight. 

The advent of the primary elections intensified a latent struggle for 
control of the relatively weak party organizations in the state. Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight, Senator William F. Knowland and Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, all harboring presidential aspirations, had vied for con- 
trol of the Republican organization since former Governor Earl Warren’s 
appointment to the Supreme Court in 1953. The rivalry was heightened 
by the uncertainty of Eisenhower’s health, the widespread discussion of 
Nixon's qualifications, and the selection of San Francisco as the site of the 
national convention. 

The ensuing battle precipitated by the early March 7 delegate-filing date 
resulted in a stalemate, with Knowland manipulating the balance of power 
in the triumvirate for the second time in less than two years. He sided with 
Knight at the party convention in 1954, in stopping a Nixon move to capture 
the state chairmanship for 1956. This time he joined with Nixon in the 
question of the selection of the Eisenhower delegation. A compromise was 
reached whereby self-styled “favorite son” Knight shared the delegate per- 
sonnel equally with the other two leaders. This “pre-fabricated harmony” 
formula allocated twenty-three delegates to each of the three factions, with 
mutual agreement on Senator Kuchel as the seventieth member. The Re- 
publican Assembly, pre-primary endorsing auxiliary for the Republican 
party, put the finishing touches to a political tour de force with an en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket during its meeting 


on March 3 and 4, 1956.** 


*” When the candidate was not associated with his party on the ballot in the 1952 election, 
56 incumbents (13 of whom ran unopposed on both party tickets) were elected in the 
primary; 6 non-incumbents were also elected. Thus with 62 contests decided, only 18 
remained for the general election. After party designation of the candidate was estab- 
lished in 1954, only 22 contests (15 nominees running unoppesed on both tickets) 
were settled in the primary and 58 remained for the general election. 

Data relating to crossfiling in past elections supplied in a study provided by the 
Department of Education and Legislative Research, California C.I.O. Council 
(September, 1956). 

"The machinations which produced the compromise made fascinating reading in the 
press. While the Republican assembly was meeting on one floor of the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco, a hand-picked committee (in touch with the three principals 
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Knight remained truculent despite strong endorsements of the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket by both the Republican state convention and the central 
committee meeting in Sacramento on August 4 and 5. He was disciplined 
for his intransigence by the Knowland-Nixon coalition which postponed 
the selection of a delegation chairman and representatives of the national 
committee-to caucus sessions preceding the national convention.’* 

In the caucuses held before and during the national convention a two- 
part compromise was reached between the feuding factions: first, that 
Knight would lead the delegation, and second, that the delegation would 
select its vice-presidential candidate by majority vote, subsequently casting 
a “unit” vote for that candidate at the convention. The Eisenhower-Nixon 
slate received the total vote of the California delegation at the convention, 
and Knight finally capitulated on the third day of the meeting by endorsing 
the ticket after the President’s own public announcement commending 
Nixon."* 

The Democratic party had its own internecine strife which flared into 
the open in mid-October, 1955, when a group of prominent leaders issued 
a call to all county chairmen and other party leaders in the state to appeal 
to Stevenson to seek the presidential nomination. Battle lines were quickly 
drawn when an opposing group organized a Kefauver “team.” ™ 


by telephone) met on another. Knight’s representatives included Clem Whitaker and 
Leone Baxter of the nationally known professional political campaign firm of Whitaker 
and Baxter. Edward S. Shattuck, former Republican State Chairman and present 
National Committeeman, acted (with others) for Knowland, while one of Nixon’s 
key representatives was the now nationally known Murray Chotiner, Beverly Hills 
attorney, his 1952 campaign manager. (Kyle Palmer, political editor of the Los Angeles 
Times, was also a Nixon adviser.) 

Two prominent Republican state office-holders were missing from the delegation: 
Lieutenant-Governor Harold J. Powers and Controller Robert C. Kirkwood, the latter 
a currently rumored candidate to oppose Knight in 1958. Los Angeles Examiner, 
March 8, 1956. 

* Knight had declared that Nixon was not “electable” and had issued a list of possible 
O.P. presidential candidates, omitting Nixon’s name. Republican Representative 
Carl Hinshaw censured Knight in the press for “most unseemly conduct,” “fantastic 
pretensions,” and “amazing antics,” and referred to him as “something of a practical 
joke in national politics.” Los Angeles Mirror-News, October 7-8, 1955. In the 
struggle to control the state party chairmanship, Knight’s candidate, Howard Ahman- 
son, withdrew because of illness, and an oil and real estate magnate from southern 
California, Alphonzo E. Bell, Jr., was selected. 


“The compromise was reached on the Saturday before the convention, August 18; the 
vote for Nixon was taken viva voce in another caucus, Tuesday, August 21, with 
Knight and his supporters abstaining (at his request) so that the vote could be 
“unanimous.” 

Nixon publicly maintained throughout these proceedings that the convention 
would be “open” for vice-presidential nominations and Knowland was reported as 
having selected a floor-manager “just in case”! All three prominent Californians 
addressed the convention held in their state. 

“One hundred telegrams were dispatched on October 13. The Stevenson list included 
Attorney-General Edmund G. (“Pat”) Brown, only Democrat who held a state-wide 
elective office; Mrs. Elizabeth Snyder, state chairman; Roger Kent, vice-chairman for 
northern California; National Committeeman Paul Ziffren; former National Commit- 
teewoman Elinor Heller; and Alan Cranston, president of the California Democratic 
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Both candidates appeared before the California Democratic Council, 
an auxiliary of the official party, representing four hundred clubs with 
30,000 members at the annual pre-primary endorsement convention held 
in Fresno, February 3 through 5, 1956. The Council took no official action 
to endorse either candidate, but 2,120 or over 85 per cent of the accredited 
delegates and alternates signed a testimonial for Stevenson. 

The Kefauver win in Minnesota heightened the importance to each 
candidate of the 136 member California delegation with its 68 national 
convention votes. Although the primary battle was hotly contested, it soon 
became evident that the Kefauver forces lacked both organization and 
money. The Kefauver leadership anticipated a large “silent vote” noted by 
poll-takers early in the campaign, as well as support from pensioners, 
Negroes, farmers, and laborers, none of which materialized. 

At an organization meeting of the Democratic delegation held in 
Monterey on June 23 and 24, an effort was made to close the ranks of the 
Stevenson-Kefauver forces by appointment of the latter’s key supporters to 
twenty-one unfilled alternate posts. After a factional fight between state 
Attorney-General Edmund Brown and state chairman Elizabeth Snyder, 
Stevenson sympathizers Paul Ziffren, Los Angeles County chairman, and 
Elizabeth R. Smith of Kentfield were elected to the national committee. 
The delegation went to the national convention and fulfilled its pledge 
under a self-imposed unit rule to vote for Stevenson “until his nomina- 
tion.” 7° 

Sentiment was divided within the delegation in respect to the selection 
of a vice-presidential nominee, although Kefauver led in the caucus ballot- 
ing, finally winning a preponderant majority vote.’® 


Council. Kefauver supporters included National Committeewoman Mrs. Clara 
Shirpser, who refused to join in the “call” for Stevenson; Tom Carrell, San Fernando 
automobile dealer; Michael Fanning, former Los Angeles postmaster; and Joseph T. 
de Silva, Los Angeles head of the Retail Clerks’ Union of AFL. 


* Factionalism in Democratic ranks is both subtle and complicated; there are “conserva- 
tive” and “liberal” wings, the “amateur” clubs comprising the Democratic Council, 
the entrenched incumbents, both congressional and state, the “labor element” (which 
generally supported Snyder), rather articulate Negro and Jewish minority repre- 
sentation, and the formal party organization. The Kefauver supporters were success 
fully integrated into the Stevenson camp. Brown led the delegation. 

An interesting group of delegates were those who belonged to the following 
unions: United Steelworkers of America; International Ladies Garment Workers; In- 
ternational Association of Machinists; California State Association of Electrical Work- 
ers; United Auto Workers; Communications Workers of America; Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Enginemen; Los Angeles CIO Industrial Union Council; California 
Railroad Laborers; International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Marine Clerks 
Association; State Federation of Labor; Operating Engineers; Bricklayers’ and Team- 
sters’ unions. (List compiled by alternate delegate Joseph Cerrell.) 


“The delegation voted as follows: first ballot: Kefauver, 33, Humphrey, 2342, and 
Kennedy, 10%2; second ballot: Kefauver, 37/2, Kennedy, 25, and Humphrey, 5; 
“switch vote” at conclusion of second roll call: Kefauver, 50, and Kennedy, 18. The 
leaders of the California delegation immediately endorsed the slate as a “winning 
ticket.” Sacramento Bee, August 18, 1956. 
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The political geography of California, upon which the strategy and 
tactics of campaigning are based, includes urban, rural, and peripheral areas. 
The centers of population harboring the labor, Jewish, Negro, and Mexican- 
American voting blocs are the six counties of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Metropolitan Area, the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area (Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties), and San Diego County. The farm vote is found in the 
agricultural heartland comprising the eight counties in the Sacramento 
Valley, eight more in the San Joaquin Valley, and three in the southeast 
portion of the state. The north coast, mountain, and south coast regions 
constitute the remainder of the state. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 500,000 Jews, 760,453 
Mexican-Americans and 1,000,00C Negroes in the state, the preponderant 
share of each group living in southern California. Although a substantial 
majority of the registrants within these groups are Democrats their political 
effectiveness has been minimized through skillful gerrymandering. In Los 
Angeles County, for example, the Jewish vote is distributed over five as- 
sembly districts, each in a separate congressional district; the Mexican- 
American vote is located in two “throw-away,” gerrymandered, congres- 
sional districts with a better than two to one Democratic registration, and 
three solidly Democratic assembly districts. The Negro vote is concentrated 
in three congressional and five assembly districts: two of the former are 
classed by the Republicans as “throw-away” districts, and a third is regularly 
represented by a Republican congressman (despite a large majority of regis- 
tered Democrats), isolating two strong Negro assembly districts.*7 Pre- 
liminary inspection of election returns shows no major disaffection from 
the Democratic party of any of these groups on the assembly or congres- 
sional district level. 

The potential organized labor vote in California is comprised of 1,618,- 
500 members of 3,430 local unions representing slightly over 40 per cent 
of the non-farm wage and salary working force. Over three-fourths of the 
union membership resides in the two large metropolitan areas: 45 per cent 
(722,500) in Los Angeles and Orange Counties, and 32 per cent (524,700) 


in the nine counties of the San Francisco region.”* 


" The rapid growth of the population and the inactivity of both state and federal census 
authorities in providing projections from the 1950 census make these estimates of 
ethnic groups only approximate. The Jewish population figures are from the American 
Jewish Yearbook, LVII (1956), 126, as revised by unpublished data provided by the 
Los Angeles Jewish Youth Center. The 1950 census placed the Negro population at 
460,000, with 90.5 per cent located in the major cities; the estimate of 1,000,000 
was made in the New York Times, October 21, 1956. The Mexican-American popula- 
tion is analysed in Warren S. Thompson, Growth and Changes in California’s Popula 
tion (Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation, 1955). 

* California State Department of Industrial Relations, “Union Labor in California: 1955” 
(San Francisco, 1956). The breakdown in union membership is: AFL, 1,314,700; 
CIO, 192,500; and unaffiliated, 111,300. The ratio of union to nonunion members 
in California of 6:15 is higher than the national average of 5:15. 
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Labor leadership works both sides of the street in California politics. 
While the AFL-CIO conventions endorsed the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket 
and Democrat Richard Richards in the Senate race, Republican Thomas 
Kuchel obtained a list of forty present and past individual union officer 
endorsements, including an AFL vice-president. Of the twelve major “labor 
counties” Eisenhower won all but one, while Richards won only three 
from Kuchel. 

The election was hailed by John Despol of the state CIO Political 
Action Committee as the most successful since 1938 from labor’s point 
of view. In the primary and general election labor endorsed 110 candidates 
for Congress and the state legislature of whom 66 (or 60 per cent) were 
successful. In its choice between parties labor backed 11.7 per cent Republi- 
cans and 88.3 per cent Democrats. As a result of the election, labor now 
claims to have supported 14 of 30 congressmen, 19 of 40 state senators and 
49 of 80 assemblymen.*® 

California’s farm population is also somewhat of an enigma. There are 
over 2,500,000 inhabitants of the three principal farm areas, yet only 112,000 
list themselves in the census as farm managers and 170,000 as farm laborers. 
This latter group is augmented by 160,000 to 180,000 “casual” laborers (40,- 
000 of whom are known to be Mexican contract workers) who work during a 
crop-season.”° 

In the general election the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket carried twelve of the 
nineteen counties, losing two in. the Sacramento Valley and five in the 
San Joaquin Valley. Kuchel won twelve of nineteen counties, losing four 
which Eisenhower also lost, but carrying only three on his own in which 
Eisenhower was defeated. Richards won four with the Stevenson-Kefauver 
slate and one on his own. The major Democratic victories in the general 
election were won in the farm belt." 

In the campaign for the general election both parties concentrated upon 
turning out the vote in those districts heavily populated with their own 
registrants. The Democrats selected two congressional districts in the San 
Francisco Bay area and four in Los Angeles County where that party’s regis- 
tered vote ranged from 60 to 70 per cent of the total. In southern California 
five hundred key precincts heavily populated by Jews, Negroes, Mexican- 
Americans, and labor union members were made a special target. The 


"Los Angeles Examiner, November 11, 1956. The boxscore in the general election: of 
the presidential and senatorial candidates, 23 Democrats and 1 Republican were 
endorsed for Congress, and 10 Democrats and 1 Republican won; of the 8 Demo- 
crats supported for the state Senate, 4 won; finally, of the 9 Republicans and 44 
Democrats approved for the state Assembly, 8 Republicans and 22 Democrats won. 


* Thompson, op. cit., ch. spe Curiously, farmers are becoming nonresidents while 
persons in nonagricultural occupations are flocking to the farms to live. 


Fa seats: 11 and 29; state Senate seat: 39; state Assembly seats: 31, 35, 
and 76. 
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organization chairman of the county central committee worked through the 
Democratic Club chairmen in each of the assembly districts on this project. 
Prizes such as radios donated by prominent individuals were offered as 
incentives for precinct chairmen who obtained the highest turn-out vote in 
each district. 

The Republicans organized legislative districts into “divisions” with 
“victory squads” in each precinct, coaxing special efforts from the workers 
with prizes such as a pair of tickets to the Southern California—Notre Dame 
football game. The target was to get 94 per cent of the registered Republi- 
cans to the polls and party campaign managers estimate that the program 
was at least 80 per cent effective. 

Both parties relied heavily upon paid professionals to handle state-wide 
advertising, publicity, and public relations. Elwood J. Robinson and Juanita 
Sayer handled the Eisenhower-Nixon and Kuchel campaigns, and James 
Keene Associates performed a similar task for the Stevenson-Kefauver 
forces. Advertising media such as television and radio played an important 
part in the campaign. Special publications and mailings of all sorts, as well 
as press conferences, press releases, and the staging of special events, were 
widely utilized techniques. 

As has been the custom in California politics for many years, the press 
was overwhelmingly pro-Republican. The newspaper “axis” consisting of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the Oakland Tribune, and the Los Angeles 
Times, along with the Hearst press, the smaller chains and most of the 
“independents,” were Republican. A significant exception was the Mc- 
Clatchy chain of “Bee” papers in the valley areas which split their support, 
endorsing Stevenson for President and Kuchel for the Senate. Richards 
did not have the support of a single major newspaper in the state. He was 
often subjected either to the “silent treatment” or to intentionally mislead- 
ing story captions.?* 

A major exception to normally accepted ethical standards in political 
campaigning was provided by Kuchel and his campaign manager who saw 
fit to introduce the “insinuation of guilt by association” formula utilized by 
the Chotiner-Nixon forces in previous Nixon campaigns. This technique 
has become a recurring theme of Republican campaigning in California. 


“The Los Angeles Times did print most, if not all, of the texts of Stevenson’s major 
speeches. A spot-check of the Kuchel-Richards coverage in the four leading Los 
Angeles newspapers for the four-week period preceding the election (by Jean Freud- 
enthal) gave Kuchel 81 stories (57 major and 24 minor), 24 pictures with stories 
and 4 pictures alone, compared with 23 total stories for Richards (11 major and 12 
minor) and 2 pictures with stories; there were 8 stories and 2 pictures of the two 
candidates together. The figures illustrate the relative attention given to Kuchel and 
Richards in the press. Both of these candidates were graduates of the University of 
Southern California. 

The support of Stevenson by the McClatchy press, particularly the Sacramento 
Bee, correlates with some of the successes the Democrats enjoyed in the farm-belt. 
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Through the agency of organizations entitled “Veterans for Kuchel Com- 
mittees,” and with the help of professional publicists, selected and edited 
press clippings from the Communist People’s World and the Hearst press 
dating back to 1949 and entitled “Facts About Richard Richards” were 
reproduced in four “broadsides” and mailed in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco in a typical “smear” attack. 

Richards attacked Kuchel’s voting record in Congress using the highly 
questionable “selective evidence” technique in citing votes for the Dixon- 
Yates contract, against the censure of Senator Joseph McCarthy, and in 
support of the natural gas bill later vetoed by Eisenhower. Labor’s League 
for Political Education supported Richards by publishing a Kuchel record 
on labor legislation showing three “right” and nine “wrong” votes. In terms 
of the ethical connotation of political “in fighting,” however, the rebuttal 
was hardly as lethal or as unprincipled as the Kuchel insinuations. 

Two of the more interesting campaign techniques were the “saturation 
campaign” of the Democrats and the “truth squads” of the Republicans. 
On October 11, Stevenson and a campaign team consisting of Governors 
Leader of Pennsylvania and Meyner of New Jersey, and Senators Humphrey 
of Minnesota and Gore of Tennessee addressed a rally in Oakland to intro- 
duce a fifteen-city barnstorming tour. The following day Stevenson hedge- 
hopped by plane to Fresno, Long Beach, and San Diego, while the rest of his 
entourage dispersed in five other planes to make “blitz-party” speeches in 
communities within a hundred-mile radius of the key cities. The entire 
group reassembled for a rally at Long Beach, performed a second “fly-off”’ 
for meetings in the Los Angeles area, and finally regrouped again for the 
day’s closing rally at San Diego. The smaller meetings consisted of spaghetti 
dinners, street rallies, and party worker pep-talks. 

A Republican “truth-squad” composed of Congressmen Donald L. Jack- 
son and Patrick J. Hillings of California and William Purtell of Connecticut 
followed the Stevenson troupe, tape-recorded the Long Beach speech and 
ran a playback, “refuting” each point which had been made. 

Although Democrats have been notably unsuccessful in organizing 
Republicans-for-Democratic-Candidate Committees, the Republicans have 
used this tactic for many years and with considerable success. One of these 
efforts by Kuchel supporters consisting of a letter to “Dear Fellow Demo- 
crats” in San Francisco brought an interesting response from Richards. 
He alleged that the purportedly “Democratic” committee sponsoring the 
letter was composed of nine persons who did not live in San Francisco, five 
registered Republicans, three persons not eligible to vote, three not on the 
registration list, two who recently changed their registration from Republi- 
can to Democrat and the rest, persons who “traditionally supported Repub- 
licans.” 
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The most dramatic event of the campaign was the personal appearance 
of President Eisenhower at the Hollywood Bowl on October 19, 1956. 
On a balmy fall evening the Bowl overflowed with a capacity audience of 
22,000 persons and thousands more clamored to gain admittance. A cast of 
thirty-two “name” movie stars, and a one hundred-voice church choir 
staged a gala show with actor George Murphy as master of ceremonies. 
The President characterized Stevenson before a wildly cheering partisan au- 
dience as “a man who... is speaking incredible folly or incredible ignorance 
of war and the causes of war.” ** 

Preliminary reports of the expenditures of the two major parties in the 
primary and general election reveal the customary pattern of Republican 
affluence and the relative paucity of Democratic resources. The Republican 
party employed an effective method for raising and expending funds pro- 
vided primarily by business interests. A county organization, entitled the 
United Republican Finance Committee, received contributions for the party 
and for individual candidates from all sources, employing the same principle 
upon which the Community Chest operates. Monies were co-mingled so 
that the candidate was well insulated from any personal involvement with 
sources. The organization then made up its own budget for the campaign 
based upon budgetary requests from individual candidates. Upon receipt 
of funds from the committee, the candidate signed a contract that he would 
not solicit funds from other sources, thus protecting responsible donors from 
oversolicitation. 

The Democrats developed a uniquely successful method of solicitation 
called “Dollars for Democracy Day.” Approximately $175,000 was collected 
in a single day on a state-wide basis, $75,000 in Los Angeles County alone. 
Party leaders felt that the drive would have been even more successful if a 
proper organization had been established in each of the fifty-eight counties 
to handle the project. 

The Democrats also benefited from candidate contributions made by the 
state AFL-CIO Education and Legislation Committee. Funds for this pur- 
pose were deducted from the pay of approximately 1,500,000 organized 
union workers at the rate of five cents a month, or sixty cents per year, 
creating a potential “kitty” of over $900,000 per annum.”* 


* The Eisenhower campaign headquarters billed the event as a “bail Kuchel out” gesture 
on the part of the President. The Kuchel headquarters personnel were understandably 
indignant over this patronizing attitude, despite the fact that a recent state-wide poll 
showed that Richards was rapidly gaining on the Senator. The informal interpretation 
of the event by Kuchel supporters was that Eisenhower came to California to “bail 
himself and Nixon” out of trouble. The visit probably accomplished all three ob- 
jectives. 


* Since the restrictive legislation in Michigan relating to the expenditure of such funds, 
the union management has offered to turn an individual’s contribution over to 
charity, or otherwise dispose of it, if he will make such a request in writing. By 
November 21, 1956, only one such request had been received according to union 
authorities. The reason for such incredible unanimity is a matter for speculation. 
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The United Republican Finance Committee of Los Angeles reported 
contributions for the primary election of $791,806 allocated as follows: 
$585,352 for various candidates ($138,386 to the Kuchel campaign), and 
$190,903 earmarked for the state central committee, the national committee, 
and others. Groups supporting Kuchel and his personal statement of 
receipts totalled $43,831. On the Democratic side, the California Demo- 
cratic Council reported $33,961; groups supporting Richards, $70,614 and 
committees supporting Stevenson, $45,014. 

In reports filed after the general election, the United Republican Finance 
Committee and the Los Angeles Republican County Central Committee 
listed receipts of $954,884, the largest single acknowledged sum of the cam- 
paign. Richards groups listed receipts of $204,776 and expenditures of 
$191,893 while Kuchel supporters declared receipts of $470,544, of which 
sum $430,706 was expended. By far the most startling statistic, however, 
was the acknowledged expenditure of approximately $5,000,000 by the 
sponsors and detractors of state ballot proposition No. 4, which proposed a 
plan for oil conservation. The battle of the “millionaire versus the billion- 
aire” oil corporations, as it was characterized, was fought by the political 
public relations firm of Whitaker and Baxter, whose affirmative stand on the 
issue was soundly defeated by a former colleague, Harry Lerner and 
Associates, of Los Angeles (whose reputation has. been greatly enhanced 
thereby) .?° 

A preliminary analysis of the results of the 1956 presidential election 
leaves several intriguing questions unanswered. The Democratic party 
strengthened its position in both the state and national legislatures, but 
remained chronically incapable of electing candidates to office on a state- 
wide basis. Democratic leaders cite gerrymandering and a paucity of funds 
with which to construct a strong party organization and purchase profes- 
sional campaign services as the explanation. Republicans maintain that the 
selection of incompetent candidates by the opposition is the prime reason. 
Perhaps there is a causal relationship between these suggestions. 

Both parties face serious internal problems before the next crucial test 
of strength. Knowland’s calculatedly timed announcement that he does not 
choose to run for the United States Senate in 1958, has been widely in- 
terpreted as a first step toward the presidency via the state governorship. 
Now the Republicans must proceed beyond the stage of denying the exist- 
ence of differences between Nixon, Knowland, and Knight and the groups 
they represent, to a resolution of personal ambitions and factionalism which 
will withstand the withdrawal of the Eisenhower personality from the 


* Sacramento Bee, July 13, 1956, and December 14, 1956. 
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scene. The Democrats must attempt to weld a very loosely knit coalition 
of amateur Democratic Councils, minority voting blocs, labor organizations, 
and legislative “incumbent empires” into a strong party organization with 
competent leadership. 

Finally with the advent of table radios and football tickets as “get out the 
vote” prizes, it is possible that the political spoils system has entered a 
new era! 





| 
THE 1956 ELECTION IN COLORADO 


Curtis MARTIN 
University of Colorado 


1956 election in Colorado were (1) the victory of Democrat John 

Carroll over the former Governor, Republican Dan Thornton, in 
the contest for the United States Senate, and (2) the capture of both 
houses of the state legislature by the Democrats for the first time in twenty 
years. These developments are quite startling in view of Republican 
strength in Colorado during recent years, and particularly in view of the 
fact that President Eisenhower received roughly 60 per cent of the vote 
cast in the presidential election. Eisenhower polled 394,479 votes and 
Stevenson 263,997, giving the President a margin of 131,582, slightly fewer 
than his majority of nearly 135,000 in 1952. 

Carroll’s victory by a margin of 2,770 votes is even more amazing when 
one recalls that he had been defeated in his bids for the Senate in 1950 
and 1954. On the other hand, Thornton had scored smashing victories in 
two previous bids for the governorship of the state in 1950 and 1952, 
winning the latter contest by over 100,000 votes. 

The Democrats made a net gain of five seats over 1954 to win control 
of the state Senate, and won the lower house with a net gain of ten seats. 
All four incumbent congressmen, two Democrats and two Republicans, 
were re-elected; but the Republican majority of 55.4 per cent of the votes 
cast for congressmen in Colorado in 1954 was turned into a minority of 47.2 
per cent in the 1956 election. Democrat Stephen L. R. McNichols defeated 
his Republican opponent for the governorship by 17,333 votes, but a Re- 
publican lieutenant governor was elected by a margin of 1,946. 

Quite obviously a prediction made by the Governor of Colorado, Big 
Ed Johnson, prior to the election was very sound. Governor Johnson stated 
that “the voters are going to scratch their ballots in this election just like 
an old hen scratching for corn.” 

Colorado had a record registration of 789,204 in 1956; the comparable 
figures were 752,030 in 1954, and 737,027 in 1952. The state cast a record 
total of 663,074 votes in 1956 compared with 630,103 in 1952, the previous 
high year. 

The presidential race was simply “no contest.” As one working politi- 
cian put it: “In Colorado nothing ever really rhymed with Adlai.” Eisen- 
hower led the second most popular Republican in the state by more than 
60,000 votes and garnered some 53,000 more votes than the most popular 
Democrat. Stevenson carried only two counties out of a total of sixty-three. 
Both of these counties (Costilla and Huerfano — the latter is the Spanish 


Ts TWO most interesting and unexpected results recorded in the 
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word for orphan) are thinly populated, partly mountainous, marginal farm 
areas, and Huerfano is a depressed coal-mining region. The race between 
Eisenhower and Stevenson was fairly close in the following counties: 
Archuleta, Custer, Dolores, Las Animas, San Juan, and San Miguel. These 
counties are rural, with only one town of any size (Trinidad) in any of 
them, and are largely Spanish-speaking former mining regions on or near 
the New Mexico border. 

In analyzing the 1956 election in Colorado little is to be gained by 
studying the presidential contest in any detail. President Eisenhower must 
simply be taken as a phenomenon above and beyond “politics.” On the 
contrary, the results of the senatorial race may be quite meaningful, since 
Carroll is recognized as a “liberal/-New Deal” Democrat, and Thornton is 
considered to be a somewhat conservative Eisenhower Republican. 

In the senatorial contest Carroll won by the greatest margins in the 
following counties: Adams (by about 17 per cent), Denver (by 4 per 
cent), Huerfano (by 22 per cent), Costilla, Lake, Las Animas, Mesa, 
Prowers, Pueblo, Routt, San Miguel, and Teller. Generally speaking, this 
means that Carroll’s greatest strength lay in the two largest cities in the 
state (Denver and Pueblo), in the drouth-stricken farm areas, and in the 
depressed mining regions. 

Thornton won by the largest margins in the following counties: Arapa- 
hoe, Boulder, El Paso (Colorado Springs, by 13 per cent), Gunnison (Thorn- 
ton’s home county), Jefferson, Larimer, Logan, Morgan, and Weld. This 
means that Thornton was strongest in the suburban areas around Denver, 
in the larger and more prosperous towns (roughly 20,000-50,000 popula- 
tion) across the state, such as Colorado Springs, Englewood, Littleton, 
Boulder, Fort Collins, Greeley, Arvada, and Golden, and in the richer 
farming regions. 

In the gubernatorial contest Democrat McNichols was very strong in 
the two largest cities, in the depressed mining areas, and in a few of the 
small farming counties. McNichols went out of Denver, Adams, and 
Pueblo Counties with a margin of about 36,000 votes, and yet he carried 
the state by only approximately 17,000 votes. McNichols’ opponent, Don 
Brotzman, received his strongest support in the prosperous farm areas 
and in the larger towns such as Boulder, Golden, Greely, Fort Collins, 
and Sterling. 

Perhaps the single most significant factor that made it possible for the 
Democratic party to win the contest for the United States Senate, the gov- 
ernorship, and control of both houses of the state legislature for the first 
time since the 1936 election was the fact that the Democrats were organized 
into a fairly well-knit and effective unit for the first time during the last 
couple of decades. For the past twenty-five years the two leading Demo- 
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cratic politicians in the state, Big Ed Johnson — governor of Colorado 
during the early 1930's, and for eighteen years United States Senator, and 
governor again from 1955 to 1957 — and John Carroll, have been at odds 
and, upon occasicn, have fought each other harder than they fought Re- 
publicans. At the very least, Johnson — by far the best vote-getter in the 
state — did not actively support the Carroll wing of the party, and cer- 
tainly did not support Carroll himself. However, during the last year or so 
some of the old splits and wounds were partially healed. Indeed, it was 
the fact that Governor Johnson early in 1956 asked Carroll to accompany 
him to Washington to seek federal highway funds for Colorado that 
brought Carroll back into the political picture after his near-disastrous 
defeat in the senatorial contest of 1954. Furthermore, when certain Demo- 
cratic leaders initiated an effort to gain the senatorial nomination for 
former Secretary of Agriculture Charles Brannan and stated that Carroll 
should stay out of the primary for the sake of party harmony, Governor 
Johnson vigorously defended the idea of an open primary and said that a 
primary contest would be beneficial to the party. It is quite probable that 
except for Johnson’s actions Carroll would not have been nominated. (In 
Colorado a pre-primary convention system of nominating is used. In the 
pre-primary convention Brannan was the top man but Carroll received suf- 
ficient votes to get his name on the ballot, and nosed out Brannan by about 
1,800 votes in the Democratic primary.) 

Johnson also had a special interest in the 1956 election, although he 
himself was retiring, since his political protégé and lieutenant-governor, 
Steve McNichols, was a candidate for the governorship. Due to his own 
achievements and popularity and to Governor Johnson’s support, Mc- 
Nichols was unopposed for the Democratic nomination. Johnson, partly 
as a result of his interest in getting McNichols elected, worked harder for 
the Democratic party of Colorado as a whole than he had for many years, 
perhaps ever. Undoubtedly this activity redounded to the benefit of all 
Democratic candidates, including Carroll. 

Furthermore, the Democratic party was fairly well organized. The state 
headquarters employed an effective executive director and a few additional 
persons on a full-time basis. A new state chairman, elected a few months 
before the campaign got underway, worked vigorously to weld the party 
together. Finally, the party leaders enlisted the support of labor and other 
special groups more successfully than during previous campaigns. 

On the other side of the political fence, the Republicans were not nearly 
so well organized. The party did not have full time and co-ordinated 
central direction. Also, Republican precinct and ward workers did not 
appear to be as dedicated and enthusiastic as their Democratic counterparts. 
Overconfidence and complacency were partly responsible for this condition, 
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but in addition considerable dissatisfaction existed, probably a carry-over 
from the 1952 fight between the older and more conservative members 
of the party and the younger leaders who supported Eisenhower. At any 
rate, the Republicans did not work effectively as a team in 1956. 

In 1956, the first election held since the CIO-AFL merger, labor made 
a good showing in Colorado. The most dramatic results were recorded in 
Denver where sixteen of the seventeen winning candidates for the state 
House of Representatives were strongly endorsed by the Colorado Commit- 
tee on Political Education (COPE), the political arm of the AFL-CIO 
Colorado Labor Council. All five of the victorious candidates for the 
state Senate were backed by COPE; indeed, three of these five men are 
union members. 

According to Eldon W. Cooper, president of the Denver area COPE, 
labor concentrated its efforts on getting union members and other citizens 
registered, and on getting voters to the polls on election day. In Pueblo, 
for example, in answer to a preliminary questionnaire, 95 per cent of the 
union members in the city stated that they were registered to vote. A 
check showed that only 34 per cent actually were on the rolls. A systema- 
tic follow-up induced most of the others to register. COPE worked hardest 
in precincts and districts where the largest numbers of union members 
lived. “We don’t try to dictate to our members,” Cooper stated. “We 
do try to influence them, but so does every other group.” In Denver 
dozens of block workers were active throughout the campaign. According 
to Cooper, COPE workers “went from door to door, regardless of whether 
voters were Democrats, Republicans, or Independents.” “We felt,” Cooper 
continues, “that if we could get a good turnout the majority would vote 
in accordance with what we believe is their best interests. We figured 
that if all we did was pick up two or three votes in each precinct it would 
be worth the trouble.” 

It appears that COPE’s technique was entirely sound. The theory that 
the bigger the vote the better for the Democrats seems to be borne out by 
the following figures: 

Total Vote Cast 
For Governor Democrat won by 17,333 votes 


For Senator Democrat won by 2,770 votes 
For Lt.-Gov. ....... Republican won by 1,946 votes 


Of course, there are complicating factors in each of the above contests, 
but the fact that there are many more registered Democrats than registered 


Republicans in Colorado makes it obvious that a larger turnout will ordi- 
narily favor the Democrats. 
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Finally, it is worthy of note that approximately 21,000 persons who 
voted for a presidential candidate did not vote in the senatorial contest; 
about 13,000 voters skipped the gubernatorial contest. In Denver alone 
roughly 12,600 persons avoided voting for either Carroll or Thornton; this 
was about 6 per cent of all those who went to the polls. In Pueblo County 
approximately 5 per cent of those who went to the polls did not vote in 
the senatorial race. On the other hand, in El Paso County (Colorado 
Springs) about 3 per cent more votes were cast for senator than for 
President! All in all, the Colorado voter again in 1956 showed himself to 
be extremely independent, critical, and unpredictable. 
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tern. President Dwight Eisenhower won a great personal victory by 

carrying a plurality of 61,111 votes... Youthful Frank Church, thirty- 
three, a Democrat, won one of the greatest pluralities (46,315) in Idaho 
Senate election history. Democratic incumbent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Gracie Pfost, raised her plurality of 1954 from 591 to 11,196, 
while incumbent Republican Homer H. Budge of the House held a 30,186 
plurality as compared to 50,355 in 1954. In spite of the President’s great 
showing, Democratic strength carried through into the state legislature and 
into county offices. Republican strength in both chambers of the legislature 
declined; they held control of the House by 32 to 27 members but lost 
control of the Senate by 25 to 19. 

It was generally assumed that Eisenhower would carry the state. The 
Idaho delegation to the Democratic national convention was badly split. 
Although finally giving a majority to Stevenson, many strongly favored 
Harriman, who often speaks of Idaho as his second home state. This split 
was never healed. Democratic candidates were extremely cautious about 
endorsing Stevenson; this was especially true of Frank Church. Conse- 
quently, Eisenhower had the advantage of a combination of local factors, 
including personal prestige, lack of effective opposition from Democratic 
candidates, and a Democratic party divided concerning the choice of a 
standard bearer. 

Although the state lacked the color of a campaign for the office of 
governor or other state executive offices, the direct primary campaign 
aroused unusual interest. Numerous candidates in both parties believed 
that 1956 would be the year to defeat Senator Herman Welker. After con- 
siderable pre-primary campaigning, the number of candidates seeking the 
Republican nomination was reduced to five and the number after the 
Democratic prize, to four. Opposing Welker were William Holden of 
Idaho Falls, Ray Davis of Pocatello, Mark Streeter of Shelley, and John 
Sanborn of Hagerman. It was believed by many, and without doubt by 
Senator Welker, that the combined efforts of Davis, Streeter, and Sanborn, 
and especially of the first two, would draw votes from Holden, who ap- 
peared to be the most promising winner among the newcomers.? Many 


[: 1956, IDAHO, as is usually the case, followed the national voting pat- 


*He had a plurality of 85,628 in 1952. In 1956, 2,941 fewer votes were cast for the office 
of President than in 1952. 


*On July 8, 1956, John Corlett stated in his column in the Boise Statesman that “there 
is evidence that certain members of the Mormon church who have been closely identi- 
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Republicans distrusted Welker because of his oppositior to many of the 
President’s programs and his alleged affiliation with McCarthyism. Holden 
was the beneficiary of this attitude. However, few Republicans were pleased 
with the results of their primary election. Welker, the winner, did not win 
a decisive victory; although his plurality was 10,318, he received only 42.5 
per cent of the vote. Consequently, many blamed the direct primary law, 
not realizing that it is difficult to get a clear majority when five candidates 
enter the field, regardless of the method of nomination. Welker was never 
able to recover from the primary campaign in eastern Idaho, where he 
received only 9 per cent of the vote in fourteen counties. 

The Democrats had one of the most colorful primaries in the history of 
the state. Claude Burtenshaw, Ricks College professor, who fad formerly 
given Senator Henry Dworshak a very close race, entered again. Alvin 
McCormack, formerly associated with the Department of Agriculture and 
an unsuccessful candidate for the nomination in 1954, decided to try once 
more. Frank Church, Boise attorney, was making his first bid for a major 
office. Last to enter and the last to give up was former Senator Glen Taylor. 
This campaign proved to be one of the bitterest in Idaho experience. 

Few public officials, with the exception of the late Senator William E. 
Borah, have played such a unique role in Idaho politics as former Senator 
Glen Taylor. For eighteen years Taylor has played a spectacular part in 
Idaho affairs. He has been running for the Senate since 1940. In 1944 he 
won the nomination over the late Senator D. Worth Clark by 216 votes 
and the election over former Governor C. A. Bottolfsen by 4,723 votes. 
Because of his unconventional campaign methods and the fact that he won 
his support from the party members and not from the party organization, 
he was already a controversial figure not only in the state but especially 
within the Democratic party. But in 1948, when he announced he would 
accept the vice-presidential nomination on the Progressive ticket, his role 
in the Democratic party in Idaho became a major controversy. The party 
divided. The organization deserted him, but a large body of party members 
were willing to forgive and forget. After the defeat of the Progressive party 
in 1948 (the party carried 2.3 per cent of total vote in the state), Taylor 
started giving his support to the Truman Administration. However, the 
changing back to the Democrats in Washington did him little good in 
Idaho. In 1950 both parties, especially in the primary, assumed he was the 
chief enemy. Taylor’s wide popular support was demonstrated by the fact 
that, after being opposed by almost all organization officials of both parties, 
he was defeated by only 949 votes. 


fied with the Idaho Allied Civil Forces are putting together an organization in behalf 
of two candidates for the U.S. senatorial nomination, one a Democrat and the other 
a Republican.” He referred to Claude Burtenshaw and Ray G. Davis. Corlett secured 
campaign material to sustain this statement. Davis seemed to get more Church sup- 
port than did Burtenshaw. 
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Without doubt, Taylor reached his Waterloo in Idaho in 1954. His 
candidacy was openly opposed by State Chairman William Brunt and most 
other party officials. His opponents in the primary, Claude Burtenshaw and 
Alvin W. McCormack, were unable to out-campaign him before the party 
members. Although Taylor took the offensive, the Republicans released 
a devastating attack against him. His whole record with the Progressive 
party was brought out. Allegations of Communist-front associations were 
made. Senator Welker brought in Matthew Cvetic and Herbert A. Philbrick 
against him. On election day Gracie Pfost and Ira Masters were the only 
major Democratic candidates to survive. 

In 1956, Taylor still believed he was the only true liberal left in the 
state and that he could still depend upon the rank and file of voters to 
send him to the Senate. He entered the primary against the advice of all 
major party officials and the exhortation of some. He employed his typical 
campaign technique of using his family and music but obviously lacked 
funds for adequate radio, television, and newspaper advertisements. Frank 
Church, one of the four candidates, won the nomination with a plurality 
over Taylor of 200 votes and only 37.75 per cent of the total Democratic 
vote. Taylor refused to concede defeat and claimed numerous irregularities 
in the counting and canvassing of the returns. After failing to get the Senate 
Committee on Elections to investigate, he proceeded to conduct a house-to- 
house poll in an effort to prove that many more persons had voted for him 
than the returns indicated. He appealed without success to get Frank 
Church to request a court action. The Chairman of the Democratic party 
did offer to help in a court action to clarify the record. All of these efforts 
failed, and Church remained the Democratic candidate. Consequently 
Taylor ran as a “write-in” candidate. In the campaign he labeled Church 
as a candidate of the “corporate interests.” 

The major event of the campaign and election was the unseating of 
Senator Welker by Frank Church. Seven out of every seventeen voters 
who voted for President Eisenhower crossed over and voted for either 
Church or Taylor, and obviously most of these voted for Church. With 
the exception of Glen Taylor, Idaho had never had a more controversial 
public figure than Herman Welker. He won his election to the Senate 
fighting Taylor, but especially by campaigning on an anti-Communist pro- 
gram. The latter proved to be a weak political foundation since commu- 
nism has never made any inroads in Idaho. While in the Senate, Welker 
lined up with the isolationists and Senator Joseph McCarthy and voted 
against the Senate resolution condemning McCarthy. It was generally 
recognized in Idaho that Welker was not a supporter of the President on 
many issues. Many leading Republicans went along with Welker, much as 
many leading Democrats had gone along with Taylor in 1954 after his 
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nomination. There was a lack of enthusiasm, however. Although Senator 
Knowland, Vice President Nixon, and Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton 
came to Idaho to further the Republican cause, President Eisenhower flew 
over Idaho without landing, while going to the aid of his former Secretary 
of Interior, Douglas McKay. The President did send Welker a letter, re- 
ferred to as the “Dear Herman” letter, endorsing Welker’s candidacy. 

The pro-Eisenhower Republicans were accused of failing to give Welker 
their wholehearted support. Welker ran on his record and the “Dear 
Herman” letter from the President. Frank Church conducted an astute 
campaign by contrasting his fitness with that of the incumbent. His slogan, 
“Idaho Will Be Proud of Frank Church,” was his major reliance. Church 
also campaigned on an internationalist plank, gave mild support to a high 
Hell’s Canyon dam, and was conservative on money matters. Church 
received the support of the Committee for an Effective Congress. The 
campaign was one between personalities rather than between parties, and 
issues played a minor role. Church’s election was a crashing defeat for 
Welker and his record when the President gained a plurality of 61,111 votes 
and Church gained a plurality of 46,315. Both parties appeared pleased 
with the final results. In one election Idaho’s two most controversial figures, 
Taylor and Welker, had fallen. 

Representative Homer H. Budge had little difficulty in defeating John 
Reynolds, his Democratic opponent, who campaigned on the farm issue. 
He won by a three to two margin in a Republican district. Budge is well 
liked and has served his constituency well. He opposed a high Hell’s Canyon 
dam in an area where farmers feared the loss of their water rights. Much 
the same can be said for Gracie Pfost, who is also well liked, is vivacious, 
has served her district well, and has been a fighting campaigner for a high 
Hell’s Canyon dam. She won in a Democratic district by a plurality of 
11,196 over popular and charming Louise Shaddock, who received much 
campaign help from national headquarters. 

It may be years before all the activities and strategies of the 1956 cam- 
paigns are fully known. A few observations are possible. The Republicans 
spent considerably more money than the Democrats. Welker had relatively 
large amounts of out-of-state funds from large interests. Church spent more 
money than most Democratic candidates have been able to spend. Major 
candidates maintained their own headquarters separate from the head- 
quarters of the party. The Democratic organization, although polling 154 
more votes in the primary than the Republicans, and polling within about 
5,000 as many votes for senator as Eisenhower received, was not in good 
condition. The Republican women have been much more effective than 
have the Democratic women. In addition, Democratic candidates were in 
some instances unable to locate county chairmen. Democratic methods 
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of fund raising were also poorly planned and administered as compared 
to Republican. The exact amounts and sources of campaign funds remain 
to be revealed in Committee reports. 

An actual evaluation of the results of the election is difficult. This is 
especially true in terms of party results. President Eisenhower’s victory was 
a personal victory. He is loved and trusted. Church’s victory indicates 
what a well-planned campaign for and by a very able candidate can dec. 
Certainly the President’s popularity didn’t carry over to Welker. Budge’s 
victory indicates that he is serving his constituency satisfactorily, as did 
Pfost’s victory. In spite of the President’s great victory, the Democratic party 
gained some strength on a state-wide basis. 
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political behavior at the polls in the 1956 elections. The results re- 

vealed they had followed closely the national pattern. They simul- 
taneously voted for Eisenhower for President and Democrats for both con- 
gressional seats, and duplicated this in split-ticket voting at the state level 
by electing a Republican governor and a Democratic state legislature. More- 
over, to ensure a political stalemate in Helena for the next four years the 
inscrutable voters elected four Democrats and one Republican to the state’s 
five other elective executive offices, and possibly further embarrassed their 
Republican governor by choosing a Democratic lieutenant-governor. 

Establishing a new mark, 271,171 Montanans went to the polls in 
November to vote in the presidential election, and to choose two congress- 
men, a governor, a superintendent of public instruction, half of the fifty- 
six senators and all of the ninety-four representatives in the legislative as- 
sembly, nine other state elective officers, and numerous county officials.’ 
The turnout constituted 85.6 per cent? of the registered voters in Montana. 
The spectacular gubernatorial struggle attracted as many voters to the polls 
as did the presidential contest. 

Results of the major state and national contests generally accorded with 
forecasts. President Eisenhower defeated Adlai Stevenson by 38,695 votes, 
a margin smaller than his 1952 majority of 51,181. The Democrats suc- 
ceeded, for the first time in twelve years, in capturing both congressional 
seats as two-term Democratic incumbent Lee Metcalf vanquished his ob- 
scure First District Republican opponent, W. D. McDonald, by a decisive 
27,053 margin, while Democrat LeRoy Anderson was unseating incumbent 
Republican Orvin B. Fjare by the slim margin of 2,641 votes in the Second 
District. Republican Governor Hugo Aronson successfully resisted the 
strong challenge of Democrat Arnold Olsen, and won election to a second 
term by 7,390 votes. A Republican newcomer, Harriet Miller, overcame 
two-term Democratic incumbent Mary Condon and was elected super- 
intendent by a substantial 21,824 majority. As previously noted, Democrats 
captured all of the remaining statewide elective offices and won control of 
both houses of the legislative assembly for the first time since 1938. A single 
constitutional amendment prohibiting diversion of highway fuel and user 
taxes carried by a vote of more than two to one. 


\Y, eee CITIZENS maintained their reputation for weathervane 


’ All returns are complete and official. 


* A percentage below the 87.2 per cent turnout in 1952, but well above the 1954 turnout 
of 76.4, and the 63.4 per cent in the June 5, 1956, primary. 
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The 1956 presidential campaign attracted representation from both 
national tickets to the Treasure State. For the Democratic ticket, Adlai 
Stevenson spoke at Great Falls, and Estes Kefauver made appearances at 
several points. Vice President Nixon spoke at Great Falls for the Republi- 
cans. The Democratic national ticket also received an assist from former 
President Truman who spoke in Butte* near the close of the campaign. A 
Republican “truth squad” * on the trail of Senator Kefauver appeared in 
Montana late in September and spoke in its principal cities. Secretary 
Benson and Senator Knowland also appeared briefly in the eastern part of 
the state in behalf of the Republican ticket. 

In the national campaign in Montana the Republicans employed their 
slogan, “Peace, Prosperity, Progress,” on billboards and newspaper advertise- 
ments, and the theme was echoed by numerous state Republicans who 
spoke for the ticket. The Democrats countered with the Republican record 
on labor, public power, and conservation. One of the most effective issues 
which the Democrats could exploit was that of declining farm prices, espe- 
cially as much of Montana agriculture’ is affected by the Benson program. 
Secretary Benson appeared briefly in the heart of Montana farming areas to 
speak in behalf of his program before farm audiences, at Lewistown and 
Glasgow. 

A comparison of the 1952 and 1956 Eisenhower vote in Montana reveals 
that the “farm revolt” assumed substantial proportions here. While Eisen- 
hower carried Montana in 1956 by 12,486 fewer votes than in 1952, there 
were seven predominantly urban counties in which he actually gained 
5,572 votes over his 1952 showing. In this way, his majority in the remain- 
ing forty-nine counties, most of which are rural, was reduced approximately 
one-third over 1952. The evidence seems to point clearly to a more sub- 
stantial defection from Eisenhower in the farm vote than a first scrutiny of 
the results would indicate. 

The congressional campaign in the First District produced no surprises. 
Lee Metcalf, the Democratic incumbent who was elected in 1952 by a slim 
1,600 vote majority, and in 1954 by 11,000, cemented himself in the seat 
with a 27,000 majority in 1956. In the campaign Metcalf stressed his work 
in behalf of conservation, public power, labor, agriculture, and federal aid 
to education. He also benefited from the relative obscurity of his Republican 
opponent, W. D. McDonald, who is mayor of Belgrade, a small Gallatin 
County community. McDonald did little to attract attention to his candi- 
dacy aside from grasping firmly at President Eisenhower’s coattails, a tactic 


* Where, parenthetically, he was first inspired early in his 1948 campaign to employ his 
famous “Give ’em hell” tactic. 


‘It included Senator Frank Barrett, Wyoming; Senator Roman Hruska, Nebraska; Repre- 
sentative Donald Jackson, California; and Representative Gordon Scherer, Ohio. 


* Forty-eight per cent of Montana farm income from crops is derived from “basic crops.” 
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usually of little avail in Montana. The choice on election day for many 
voters was between well-known Lee Metcalf, who enjoyed bipartisan sup- 
port for many of his stands, and little-known W. D. McDonald. The out- 
come could scarcely have been different. 

In the Second Congressional District Republican incumbent Fjare was 
expected to win re-election despite his slim 1,600 vote 1954 majority. But 
in LeRoy Anderson, who was Democratic Senate minority floor leader in 
the 1955 legislative assembly, he encountered a formidable opponent who 
shrewdly capitalized on vulnerable points in Fjare’s armor. The farm vote 
in normally Republican counties shifted toward Anderson as a result of 
declining farm prices. Anderson also stressed his support of conservation 
and Fijare’s record of repeated opposition to expanded programs of federal 
aid and regulation in many areas.® 

The most decisive issue in the Second Congressional District contest, 
however, involved the complex question of the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
proposed $100,000,000 Yellowtail Dam on the Big Horn River. A start on 
construction of this popular project has been delayed since 1950 by the 
unwillingness of the Crow Indians, who own the 7,000 acres needed for 
right of way, to settle for the amount the federal government has been will- 
ing to offer. The issue came to a head in February, 1956, when the Crows 
declined an offer of $1,500,000 for right of way to lands appraised at 
$50,000, and insisted upon a $5,000,000 payment. Under the auspices of 
Senators Murray and Mansfield, and Congressman Metcalf, legislation pro- 
viding for a $5,000,000 payment to the Crow Indians for the dam site passed 
both houses of Congress, only to be vetoed by President Eisenhower. 
Whether Senator Murray sponsored this legislation with the deliberate 
intent of placing the onus for blocking Yellowtail Dam on Congressman 
Fjare and accomplishing his political defeat it is impossible to say. Never- 
theless, in the populous and heavily Republican Billings area, which will 
benefit most substantially from Yellowtail’s construction, Fjare was widely 
blamed for holding up its construction and lost enough normally Republican 
votes to ensure his defeat. 

The gubernatorial race between Republican incumbent Governor Hugo 
Aronson and his Democratic challenger, Arnold Olsen, attracted great 
interest in Montana. Published reports of expenditures for the candidates 
indicate the extent to which the contest was regarded as crucial by both 
sides; Aronson, through the Aronson for Governor Club spent a reported 
$65,000, while Olsen’s Club spent in excess of $62,000." Neither candidate 
spared himself in the two-months-long campaign, as both visited and re- 


* A full complement of Montana Democrats, ably led by Senators Mansfield and Murray, 
spoke widely in the district for Anderson. 


* All reported spending for both parties for all state offices totalled $325,000. 
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visited all sections of the state. Extensive use was made of newspaper and 
billboard advertising and radio and television by both candidates. 

In his bid for re-election to a second four-year term Governor Aronson 
was able to point to a “business-like” administration of state government 
which has resulted in an expanded highway construction program at 
reduced per mile costs, in improved management of state-owned lands, 
and in a moderate attraction of new industry to Montana. Generally not 
regarded as an effective public speaker, he displayed considerable ability in 
speaking without notes but relied mainly on a personal, handshaking type 
of campaign. His colorful career in Montana as a Swedish immigrant which 
gained him the nickname of “the Galloping Swede” was a distinctive asset. 
A Voice of America broadcast made earlier in the year dramatizing his 
career in America was rebroadcast over nearly every radio station in Mon- 
tana. A series of carefully filmed movies of Aronson campaigning, and 
showing instances of progress under his administration, were widely telecast 
in the closing weeks of the campaign. 

Meanwhile Aronson’s Democratic opponent, Arnold Olsen, was waging 
one of the most energetic campaigns ever witnessed in Montana. As at- 
torney-general of Montana since 1949 Olsen has led dramatic crusades 
against gambling and excessive utility rates. During the campaign he re- 
verted frequently to the theme that an effective governor should take the 
lead in initiating policies necessary to strengthen the state, a view of execu- 
tive leadership that has seldom found implementation in Montana in the 
past. Olsen attacked discriminatory freight rates, unfair workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, and the alleged “do nothing” record of the Aronson admin- 
istration in promoting industrial and hydroelectric power development in 
Montana. 

The most publicized issue of the campaign, however, was that of leasing 
state-owned oil lands. This complex issue grew out of the refusal of an 
Olsen-dominated State Land Board to grant leases to oil companies for 
drilling on state-owned public school lands because of his opposition to legis- 
lation enacted in 1951 and 1953 setting a maximum royalty of 12.5 per cent 
on the first 3,000 barrels of oil produced per month and providing for an 
indefinite term lease. Aronson contended that Olsen was “putting himself 
above the law” and depriving Montana’s school children of an estimated 
$10,000,000 which otherwise would have been available in bonuses and 
rentals during the years of 1954 and 1955. Olsen took the view that “a 
great conspiracy has almost been completed” * by the powerful oil interests 
with an assist from the legislative assembly. The legislation authorizing 
indefinite term leases was, in his view, clearly unconstitutional and should 
not be enforced. 


* This was the title of a widely distributed pamphlet setting forth Olsen’s views on the oil 
issue. 
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Another significant election struggle involved Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Mary Condon, who was seeking a third term and was opposed 
by Republican Harriet Miller. Miss Condon had supported Olsen’s oil leas- 
ing stand, and this issue played an important part in this race. That both 
Aronson and Miller were successful while the remainder of the Republican 
ticket,” with the exception of President Eisenhower, were defeated suggests 
the potency of the oil issue as a Republican weapon. Where it could be 
employed, as in the governor and superintendent of public instruction con- 
tests, the Republicans were successful. 

Insofar as the results of Montana’s 1956 election can be described as a 
party victory, they constituted a Democratic victory. In the main this must 
be attributed to a farm revolt which generally prevailed west of the Missis- 
sippi. That this should be the case in Montana may or may not contribute 
to the proposition that the farm vote has become one of the most volatile 
elements in the American electorate. On the other hand, the Republicans 
made surprising gains in Montana’s urban areas, notably those in which 
organized labor is strong. Eisenhower’s personal pupularity explains this, 
it will be argued, but why should the Eisenhower appeal have been more 
effective in urban than in rural Montana, to workers than to farmers, unless 
some substantive interest was involved? 

Montana continued, along with some other Western States, to play its 
role of weathervane. And split-ticket voting was rife on every side. While 


this may be interpreted as evidence of the wisdom of the discriminating 
voter, it is clearly a setback for the development of responsible political 
parties. Montana, in 1956, seems no closer than before to the development 
of a responsible set of political institutions capable of serving effectively the 
needs of a democratic society. The pattern of Montana politics remains no 
pattern at all, and the prospect of a responsible political order an ever- 
receding dream. 


*It should be noted that in contests for offices at stake in Montana’s 56 counties, the 
Democrats captured 102 posts to the Republicans’ 81. 
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giving President Eisenhower a vote of confidence at the same time 

that it returned a Democratic senator and congressman to Washing- 
ton. In keeping with its political tradition, the electorate cast its votes 
mainly on the basis of the personalities involved, with issues having little 
or no effect. 

President Eisenhower was expected to carry the state throughout the 
campaign, but the world crisis which developed shortly before the election 
undoubtedly swelled his majority in Nevada as in the rest of the nation. 
The popular Chief Executive received 57.9 per cent of the vote, capturing 
56,049 ballots to Stevenson’s 40,640. Despite this comfortable margin, the 
President’s percentage was smaller than the 61.4 per cent of the vote which 
he received in 1952. Three factors contributed to this decline: (1) the 
continued increase in the percentage of Democratic registration, especially 
in Clark County (the only county in the state which gave Stevenson a 
majority); (2) the popularity of Alan Bible, the Democratic senator up for 
re-election, along with the fact that the senatorial campaign held the spot- 
light in Nevada; and (3) the Democratic unity as compared with 1952 
when the candidacy of Thomas Mechling split the state organization. Still, 
in view of the fact that the Democrats had a 7-4 edge in registration, Eisen- 
hower’s vote total was another resounding tribute to his personal popularity. 

The presidential election took a back seat in Nevada to the race for the 
United States Senate between incumbent Senator Bible and popular Repub- 
lican Congressman Clifton Young. Bible originally announced his intention 
to retire from the Senate, but pressure from both national and state Demo- 
cratic leaders caused him to reconsider and file for re-election in June. 
(Many Democrats felt that Bible was the only man who could defeat 
Young.) It is highly doubtful that Young would have announced his 
candidacy for the upper house in April if he had known that Bible would 
change his mind. If Bible had announced his candidacy at an earlier date, 
the general feeling is that Young would have run for a third term in the 
House and then challenged Senator Malone for his seat in the Republican 
primary in 1958 — an event which is still a distinct possibility. 

Once Bible threw his hat in the ring, he made an “all-out” effort in the 
Democratic primary. Running against three challengers, the protégé of the 
late Senator Pat McCarran made a very impressive showing; he received 
more votes than the other candidates combined. The primary campaign 
and triumph gave the Democratic Senator a distinct initial advantage for 
the final campaign, as Congressman Young was unopposed for the Republi- 


Nevine FOLLOWED the national trend in its 1956 election returns, 
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can nomination. Feeling that he had much ground to make up, Young re- 
sorted to accusations which did not help his cause. 

Senator Bible had not only the support of a large proportion of the press 
in the state, but he also inherited the support of several wealthy Nevadans 
who had backed the late Senator McCarran and who apparently believe 
that Nevada is best served when the state has a senator from each party 
in Washington. Searching for an issue in much the same way as Stevenson 
on the national level, Young stated that Bible had the support of the 
“bipartisan machine,” composed of muneyed individuals who did not 
back anyone for office without expecting favors in return. The Congress- 
man’s accusation had a hollow ring, however, since this same group — Nor- 
man Biltz, John Mueller, and E. L. Cord —had supported him in his 
previous successful races for Congress. Likewise, Young’s attempt to dis- 
credit Bible by accusing the Senator of excessive expenditures on a “lavish” 
primary campaign did not succeed. Also, throughout the campaign — and 
especially in its latter stages — Young made every effort to associate his 
name with the charismatic figure of Eisenhower; but the final election tally 
showed that Young trailed the President by more than 10 per cent of the 
vote. Young received 45,712 votes to Bible’s 50,677. 

As usual, issues were dwarfed by public interest in the personalities in- 
volved in the Senate race. Bible for the most part was content to run on 
his two-year record in the Senate, where he has considerable influence as 
a close friend of Majority. Leader Lyndon Johnson. The campaign literature 
of the Democratic Senator stressed the favorable legislation which he had 
helped to secure for the state, especially in the area of mineral price supports 
and federal funds for such projects as the control of the Truckee and Carson 
rivers. Young attempted to insert some issues into the campaign, such as 
private versus public power and centralized versus decentralized govern- 
ment, but aroused little interest in these matters from either the public or 
his opponent. With the eruption of crisis situations in the Near East and 
Hungary on the eve of the election, the Republican candidate tried to capi- 
talize on his support of the Navy’s request for additional gunnery range 
areas in northern Nevada —a stand which had earlier been unpopular in 
some parts of the state. 

Bible and Young campaigned vigorously, each making several swings 
around the state. It seems that Thomas Mechling’s successful hand-shaking 
primary campaign against Bible in 1952 pointed up the importance of 
personal contact in Nevada politics. Bible’s campaigning showed that he 
had really perfected his technique since his lackluster campaign against 


* From 1905 to 1932, Nevada had a so-called “bipartisan machine,” representing effectively 
the state’s banking, ranching, and especially its mining interests. George Wingfield, 
a mining and banking magnate, was the leader of this group, while its representatives 
on Capitol Hill were Senators Nixon, Newlands, Oddie, and Key Pittman. Although 
it would probably be inaccurate to call the present Biltz-Mueller-Cord combination a 
“machine,” the men do have considerable influence in state politics. 
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Mechling. Not only was he adept at hand-shaking, but the junior Senator 
exuded confidence wherever he went. Young’s personal campaigning was 
somewhat handicapped by his defensive attitude, despite his evident sin- 
cerity and intelligence. However, since Young is only thirty-four, his politi- 
cal career is by no means at an end. 

The race for Young’s seat in the House of Representatives was rather a 
dull affair which attracted very little attention. Walter Baring, who served 
two terms in the lower house of Congress before losing twice to Young, won 
the Democratic nomination, while young Reno attorney Richard W. Horton 
barely edged out veteran politician Walter Cox to become the Republican 
standard-bearer. Baring’s campaign stressed his experience as a lawmaker 
on Capitol Hill, while Horton even more than Young attempted to associ- 
ate his candidacy with that of President Eisenhower. Baring won his third 
term with a margin of almost 8,000, polling 51,100 votes to Horton’s 43,154. 

There was little change in the party alignments in the state Senate and 
Assembly. The Senate, where the fifteen smaller counties and the populous 
Clark and Washoe Counties each have one seat, has twelve Republican 
members and five Democrats. On the other hand, the Assembly will be 
controlled by the Democrats as usual, with their majority (31-16) almost 
exactly mirroring the state registration of the two parties. 

The Nevada voters were confronted in 1956 with a record eight initiative 
and referendum proposals on the ballot, two of which received considerable 
attention. For the third time in four years, the voters approved the union- 
opposed “right-to-work” law. Immediately following the election, op- 
ponents of the law launched a campaign for signatures to place it on the 
ballot for a fourth time in 1958. This brought a counter movement to 
stiffen the signature requirements for initiative and referendum proposals 
which would, in effect, bring a halt to the use of such popular devices. In 
the leading referendum proposal, the state sales tax received an overwhelm- 
ing vote of approval in the wake of a campaign which emphasized the need 
for retaining this source of revenue for the support of the schools. The vote 
was 60,685 to 27,499; incidentally, making this the first time when an initia- 
tive or referendum proposal led the ticket. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the 1956 elections in Nevada inso- 
far as future developments are concerned was the dominant role played 
by Clark County in the final results. With better than 40 per cent of the 
registered voters in the state now, the Las Vegas area will soon have a 
majority of the state’s voters if its present rate of growth continues. Since 
Clark County registration is 3-1 Democratic, the Republicans have their 
work cut out for them if they are to hold their own in the future. It is 
revealing that both Clifton Young and Richard Horton, the defeated Re- 
publican aspirants for Congress, are considering moving their law offices 
from Reno to Las Vegas. 
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EW MEXICO may no longer be a “safe” Democratic state. This is 
perhaps the most important conclusion to be drawn from the Novem- 
ber, 1956, elections in New Mexico. 

The state retained its record of always voting for the winning presi- 
dential candidate.’ Late in September and early in October, it looked as if 
the Democratic national ticket were making headway in New Mexico. Both 
Stevenson and Kefauver campaigned there, while neither Eisenhower nor 
Nixon made an appearance. However, by the middle of October it seemed 
clear that the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket would win; by what margin was the 
only question. The mood was: Why change Presidents? Official figures 
gave Eisenhower-Nixon 146,788 votes and Stevenson-Kefauver, 106,098. 

There was some reliable indication that the Middle East crisis and the 
Russian action in Hungary had very little effect on the voting in New 
Mexico. 

In this election year New Mexico presented an unusual example of the 
effect of a candidate’s health on an election outcome. Democratic Repre- 
sentative Fernandez had a stroke on October 25. This fact was known to 
the voters, who also knew that he was in a critical condition on election day. 
Yet he was returned to Congress by a majority of about 53 per cent, while 
Eisenhower was carrying the state by a majority of 57.8 per cent. Repre- 
sentative Fernandez died on the morning of November 7. 

There were some other interesting aspects of the 1956 elections in New 
Mexico.? Both New Mexico representatives are elected at large. The three 
Democratic entries in the primary were incumbents John J. Dempsey and 


. New Mexico Presipentiat Evections, 1912-1956 


Winning 
Political Party Winning Party's Winning Party's 
in the Percentage of Percentage of 
United States Total Vote Cast Total Vote Cast 
and New Mexico in United States In New Mexico 


Democratic 
Democratic 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Democratic 


Republican 5 . 
Republican 57.8 


* Attention is drawn particularly to the end of this article. It contains some questions and 
answers of special interest to political scientists in their professional capacity. 
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Antonio M. Fernandez, and state Attorney-General Richard Robinson. 
Dempsey and Fernandez won easy victories. The Republicans had difficulty 
in selecting candidates to enter the primary. State Representative Forrest 
Atchley and Ralph Carlisle Smith were nominated by the Republicans 
without opposition in the May 8 primary. Mr. Smith, an assistant director 
of the scientific laboratory at Los Alamos and also a holder of an M.A. from 
the Department of Government of the University of New Mexico, with- 
drew on May 23 “to avoid embarrassment to the Los Alamos scientific 
laboratory, to my employees, and to the Republican party.” The Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate announced on May 30 that former Farmington 
Mayor Tom Bolack could have a Republican nomination for the House 
“if he wants it”; he did not want it. The Republicans then were unable to 
select a person at their state convention to run for the House. Around the 
first of August, a subcommittee of the GOP State Executive Committee 
selected Dudley Cornell, who was shortly charged with having been a 
Democratic supporter in earlier times.* 

The Republican difficulties in securing candidates for the House of Rep- 
resentatives were due in large part to a feeling that the candidates would be 
“sacrificed” against sure-winners, Democrats Dempsey and Fernandez. 
Many persons felt that Dempsey and Fernandez would win in any event, a 
feeling which turned out to be correct. Dempsey led the nearest Republican 
rival by about 15,000 votes, and Fernandez led the nearest Republican rival 
by almost 14,000 votes. 

The re-election of Antonio M. Fernandez was even more remarkable 
than the statistics indicate. As already stated, on October 25 he had suf- 
fered a stroke, a fact which received full publicity throughout New Mexico. 
The seriousness of his condition was indicated in the largest newspaper of 
the state, the Albuquerque Journal, on Sunday, November 4. On Monday, 
November 5, the extreme seriousness of his condition was described for 
press release. On Tuesday morning, November 6, election day, newspapers 
carried accounts of his critical condition, and on that day he was re-elected 
by a handsome margin. He died at 8:30 a.m., Wednesday, November 7, 
1956. He did not know that he had been re-elected, having been in coma 
the entire day of the election and up to the time of his death.‘ 

Under the New Mexico constitution, a person can serve only two con- 
secutive two-year terms as governor. From 1951 to 1955, Edwin L. Mechem, 
Republican, served as governor. In 1954 Mechem ran against Clinton P. 
Anderson for the United States Senate and lost by a count of 111,351 to 
82,871. In the same year John F. Simms, Jr., Democrat, ran against Alvin 
Stockton for governor and won, 110,583 to 83,373. Mechem announced 


* Albuquerque Tribune, August 9, 1956. 
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his willingness to run for governor in 1956 and was immediately drafted 
by the Republicans. He ran without opposition in the Republican primary. 

Incumbent Governor Simms announced his intention to seek a second 
term. Corporation Commissioner Ingram B. (Seven-Foot) Pickett (his 
proper name adopted through legal procedures), announced for the pri- 
mary, as did Robert F. Stephens, almost unknown in practical politics. 
Simms won by a 2,722 margin.® In the race between Democrat Simms and 
Republican Mechem for governor, Democrat Pickett refused to campaign 
for Simms, his party colleague. Engaging in some ambiguous talk, he said he 
would vote straight Democratic and at the time he spoke some kind words 
for Mechem. According to Dennis Chavez, Jr., supporters of Democratic 
United States Senator Dennis Chavez would not back Governor Simms for 
re-election.* There were other problems within the Democratic party in 
the race for governor. 

The Simms forces rallied stoutly. Senator Anderson, a very successful 
vote-getter, campaigned hard for Simms. Similarly, Lieutenant-Governor 
Joseph M. Montoya, also a successful vote-getter, extended himself on 
behalf of Simms. In addition, Simms had some other strong backing. In 
the meantime, Mechem conducted a quiet, competent campaign, and in the 
end he won by about 11,000 votes.’ 

Albuquerque was the factor which secured the Mechem victory, for 


Mechem came out of New Mexico’s most populous city with about a 11,600 
vote margin. This city, which now accounts for slightly more than one- 
fourth of the state’s vote, now seems heavily Republican. The long-term 


‘A special election will be held in April, 1957, to fill the vacancy. Needless to say, Repre- 
sentative Fernandez was very popular in New Mexico. His election records in his 
contests for the House of Representatives and a brief biography follow: 


Nearest Representative 
Year Republican Rival Fernandez 


1942 . 57,474 
1944 80,752 
1946 65,242 
1948 7 105,300 
SPIRES, (oe 97,691 
1952 7 119,925 
SE. & dros cs as oo eran es 109,837 

114,719 128,330 


Representative Fernandez was fifty-four years of age at the time of his death. He 
obtained a law degree in 1931; worked in the office of Judge H. A. Kiker in Raton; was 
elected state representative from Colfax County in 1935; was chief tax attorney for 
the State Tax Commission, 1935-36; was assistant attorney-general 1937-41; and was 
a member of the appointive Public Service Commission in 1941-42. 


* Simms, 46,705; Pickett, 43,983; and Stephens, 6,071. 
* Albuquerque Tribune, November 3, 1956. 
*Mechem, 131,448; Simms, 120,263. 
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influence of Albuquerque apparently is to turn a “safe” Democratic state 
into one which is either doubtful or perhaps Republican.*® 

In the contests for state offices other than that for governor, New Mexico 
went Democratic.* The Democratic majorities in these nine positions ranged 
from about 10,000 to 27,000. Thus, Murray Morgan, high man on the 
Democratic state slate, carried New Mexico by 27,006 votes or 55.5 per cent 
of those voting in this election; while Eisenhower, high man on the Republi- 
can ticket, carried it by almost 41,000 or 57.8 per cent of those voting in the 
presidential election. 

The November, 1956, election resulted in a New Mexico Senate of 
twenty-four Democrats and eight Republicans, and in a House of forty-three 
Democrats and twenty-three Republicans. Sixteen incumbent senators were 
returned.’® In addition, at least four new senators have had previous legis- 
lative experience. Approximately two-thirds of the elected senators are 
experienced in the legislative process. 


* Since it is far from absolutely certain that there will be a continued shift of New Mexico 
from Democratic to Republican at the gubernatorial level, the following table of per- 
centages (since the time that New Mexico adopted the two-year gubernatorial term) 
may be significant: 

Democratic Republican Other Parties 

47.5 3.2 

50.5 1.8 

51.3 0.9 

44.7 0.7 

48.6 2.5 

51.8 
55.7 
46.7 
44.6 
47.8 
42.5 
47.7 
44.4 
45.5 
48.2 
47.2 
45.3 
53.7 
53.8 
43.0 
52.2 


SOReeeeeeeeeeen 


* Joseph M. Montoya, re-elected Lieutenant-Governor; Fred M. Standley, elected Attorney- 
General; Natalie Smith Buck, re-elected Secretary of State; J. D. Hannah, re-elected 
Auditor; Joseph Grant, re-elected Treasurer; Murray E. Morgan, elected Land Com- 
missioner; Georgia L. Lusk, re-elected Superintendent of Public Instruction; John 
Block, Jr., re-elected to the Corporation Commission; and J. C. Compton, re-elected to 
the New Mexico Supreme Court. 


* The 1955 Senate was composed of 31 members. By a later constitutional amendment, 
the 1957 Senate will be composed of 32 members, one for each county including Los 
Alamos. 
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Twenty incumbent representatives were returned."? In addition, at least 
six new representatives have had previous legistlative experience. About 
two-fifths of the representatives are experienced in legislation. 

In 1952, the House was Republican by a slight majority; in 1954, it was 
Democratic by 92 per cent; and in 1956 it went Democratic by 61 per cent. 
The Senate was Democratic in 1952 and 1954, and in 1956 it also went 
Democratic. 

Although both parties used newspaper, radio, and television advertising 
extensively, the campaigns were conducted along traditional lines. Reliance 
was largely placed on organization, hand-shaking, speeches, and other typi- 
cally political methods. There was considerable discussion of issues by both 
parties at the state and local levels. There was little or no attempt to build 
up any candidate or issue along Madison Avenue lines.’” 

At the presidential level, it was apparently assumed by both parties by 
early October that Eisenhower would carry New Mexico. Hence, the presi- 
dential race was very tame indeed. 


The Republican party’s campaign expenses were listed at $129,943.54, 
and the Democratic party’s at $36,075.04. There were numerous other 
campaign funds. For example, the Simms-for-Governor-Club, a Democratic 
organization, reported expenditures of $57,546.82. Although campaign 
expenses are difficult to tabulate, except on the basis of required reports, 
it seems probable that about $250,000 was spent on the Democratic and 
about $250,000 on the Republican cause in New Mexico. Each voter was 
the object of about $2.00 worth of attention, $1.00 from the Democrats and 
$1.00 from the Republicans. 


In the following account of polling, the writer will report events in 
which he himself participated; the experience gave rise to some observations 


on the nature of polling which may be of interest to political scientists 
generally. 


“The 1955 House was composed of 55 members; by constitutional amendment, the 1957 
House will be composed of 66 members. 


* The following is a typical report of campaigning, New Mexico style, from the Albuquer- 
que Journal, September 25, 1956, p. 18: “SOCORRO (AP) —A Republican barbecue 
and handshaking session at Lions Park here Sunday attracted what party leaders 
happily estimated as a crowd of 3,000 persons. 

“The barbecue, attended by nearly all GOP state and federal candidates headed 
by governor-running Edwin L. Mechem, was sponsored by the Socorro County Re- 
publican Central Committee. 

“Mayor Holm Bursum (Republican) said the large turnout surprised sponsors, 
who used up 2,500 plates before running out of food. 

“There were no speeches. Candidates mingled with the crowd chatting in- 
formally. 


“‘I’m sure they were not all Republicans,’ Bursum said. ‘There aren’t that many 
registered Republicans here.’ ” 
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Perhaps having in mind a poll I had conducted on the over-all results 
of the 1955 New Mexico legislature,?* the Albuquerque Journal, in Septem- 
ber, 1956, indicated through University administrative channels that it 
would like a poll on the coming election. It was my feeling that the poll 
would be so far in advance of the general election date that it could not 
influence the voters in any way; moreover, a prior experience of this kind 
had led me to believe that no politician would take it seriously in any event. 
The poll was made in the period from September 21-26, 1956, and the 
results were published in the Journal on September 30. 

More than 600 registered voters were asked their preferences on issues. 
They were also given a “free question” as to what they thought the most 
important issue or issues of the campaign. About 65 per cent said that they 
did not know, refused to comment, or were not tabulated by the pollsters. 
Following is a tabulation of the free answer replies; some persons inter- 
viewed gave two or more preferences. 


Foreign policy Eisenhower’s health 

Farm problems Nixon (unfavorable) ........... 

Segregation or race Big business or labor 

I like Ike Inflation 

New Mexico issues . Miscellaneous (3 or less of a kind) 60 

On October 28, 1956, I supervised a “grocery store” poll in Albuquerque 
for Will Harrison, a columnist who covers New Mexico politics. I observed 


firsthand how large numbers of people stated they would vote. In addition, 


I studied similar poll results obtained by or for Harrison throughout New 
Mexico. I should say with considerable certainty that no change occurred 
in the voting pattern for President between October 28 and November 6 
in New Mexico. It is my opinion that the affair of Israel, Britain, and France 
in Suez and the Russian attack on Hungary had no influence on the 
November 6 vote in New Mexico at the presidential level.'® 


" After the end of the regular session of the New Mexico legislature, which terminated its 
work on March 12, 1955, I conducted a poll in which it was asked: “Do you think the 
recent session of the New Mexico legislature did a good or a bad job?” Seven per cent 
believed that the legislature did a good job, while 50 per cent thought it did a bad 
job; of the remaining, 16 per cent thought it did a fair job, while 27 per cent expressed 
no opinion or said that they did not know. Parallel questions were asked concerning 
Congress (50 per cent said “good job”), television (49 per cent said “good job”), and 
the public schools (67 per cent said “good job”). 

These results were published in detail in Regular Session of the 1955 New Mexico 
Legislature, released by the Division of Government Research of the University of 
New Mexico. It was distributed to legislators, leading politicians, and the press in 
such a way that it received maximum coverage of interested persons. I talked about 
the poll results to a number of leading Democratic and Republican politicians, all of 
whom seemed to regard it as somewhat of a joke. A copy may be secured free from 
the Division of Government Research, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

™ Of the 74 who said foreign policy was the main issue, 23 specifically mentioned peace 
as such and 5, Suez. 

* Bill Slevin, a reporter for the Albuquerque Tribune, polled in Albuquerque in the last 
week before the election to determine the possible effect of the Suez affair and of 
Russian action in Hungary. His conclusion also was that these events were not chang- 
ing votes. Slevin had previously done effective polling work and is quite reliable. 
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Certain reasonable deductions can be made from the polls themselves. 
First, it is my opinion that polls only indirectly affect election results. In 
this connection, the leaders of both parties were interested in the poll, but 
for different reasons —the Republicans because the results, which were 
favorable to them, might create apathy in their ranks, and the Democrats 
because of the fear that they would encourage defeatism in theirs. Gen- 
erally, both groups were unhappy with its results. But it is doubtful if 
either party changed its campaign strategy because of the poll, since it was 
conducted far in advance of the election. Still, the possibility that a poll 
may influence party strategy does exist.’® 

Second, from this firsthand experience, the preparing of a poll and pub- 
lishing it before an election, I became convinced that another 1948 is not 
only possible but quite probable. 

Third, the virtue of being right on a poll is very rewarding. For example, 
the Albuquerque Journal, two days after the election, boasted as follows: 


As early as Sept. 30 the voters of New Mexico were told by the Albuquerque Journal 

that President Eisenhower and Edwin L. Mechem would carry Albuquerque handily in 
general election balloting. . . . In his summaries Irion predicted a 12,000 vote margin in 
Albuquerque for Eisenhower and Mechem. Actual returns found Eisenhower with a 
19,000 vote margin; Mechem with 11,596 vote margin. 
Since the race for governor was all-important (the presidential race being 
conceded to Eisenhower), I came out all right. I have received many con- 
gratulations from leading Democratic politicians throughout New Mexico 
on my poll; similarly, the Republicans now think it was wonderful (there 
was no apathy among the Republican voters). But suppose I had missed 
the critical race by 7,000? I shudder to think of the consequences. 

Fourth, I tried the “critical area” polling method. That is, I selected an 
area (Moriarty and Estancia) which I believed to be typical of all “North- 
ern” New Mexico in its voting behavior. I polled it thoroughly. Then I tried 
to project the results to the entire “Northern” area. The actual poll was 
fairly accurate for the actual area, and the projections were buried suffi- 
ciently far down in the article published by the Albuquerque Tribune on 
October 11, 1956. In all, things were passable. Nevertheless, I shall never 
again try to project on the basis of the “critical area” method. Furthermore, 
I urge other political scientists to use utmost caution in projecting on the 
basis of this method. 

Fifth, on the basis of polling, I believe that voting patterns are under- 
standable in terms of specific ideas, issues, and candidates. However, voters 
make up their minds in ways that are little understood by political scientists. 
At least, voters in New Mexico generally seem to do what | expect from 
them, but I am not sure why they behave as they do. 


So far as the writer knows the point has not been made previously, although it must 
exist somewhere in the literature in this field. To take a poll and not release it can 
also lead to complications. The knowledge that a poll is being taken can also result 
in varied political responses. 
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that the day of monolithic Republican control of the state’s politics might 

be ending. Dick Neuberger (by 2,462 votes) became Oregon’s first elected 
Democratic senator since 1914, and Edith Green, from populous Multno- 
mah county, the first Democrat chosen by an Oregon congressional district 
in over a decade. 

In 1956 the portents of 1954 became reality. Though Eisenhower carried 
the state handily, the Democrats very nearly swept the remainder of the 
ballot with a strength that surprised even their most hopeful advocates. 
Senator Wayne Morse, the party's principal standard-bearer, won by a 
margin that approached Eisenhower’s; three of the state’s four congressional 
districts chose Democrats; Democrat Robert Holmes unseated Republican 
Governor Elmo Smith; Democrat Attorney-General Robert Thornton was 
returned to office; and the party took control of the state legislature (with a 
solid 37-23 victory in the House and a 15-15 tie in the Senate) for the first 
time since 1878. Among state offices, the Republicans were able to salvage 
only the posts of secretary of state and state treasurer. Oregon’s results, even 
more than those of the country as a whole, would seem to confirm the con- 
clusions of national election post-mortem experts that the people selected 
President Eisenhower to prevent or fight a war and Democrats to make 
domestic policy. 

The Democratic resurgence appears even more impressive under statisti- 
cal analysis. Eisenhower, although he swept each of the state’s congressional 
districts and lost in only four of its thirty-six counties, carried Oregon by 
only 55.3 per cent of the total vote, a sharp decline from his 1952 percentage 
of 59.6; nationally he increased it from 55.1 to 57.3. In the state’s feature 
race, Senator Morse defeated his arch-rival, Eisenhower’s former Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay, by 54.3 per cent as McKay carried only seven 
scattered counties. Democratic congressional candidates, only one of whom 
was blessed with the advantage of incumbency, together won almost 53 
per cent of the total vote and in each district increased substantially the 
Democratic percentage over that of two years ago: in two districts Demo- 
crats reversed the 1954 results in elections involving the same pairs of con- 
testants. In winning the governorship — by 52.1 per cent — and the legis- 
lature they capped the climax: in 1952 they had taken only eleven seats 
in the House and three in the Senate, and in 1954 these figures rose only to 
twenty-five and six. 


|: THE OFF-YEAR election of 1954 Oregon’s Democrats served notice 


142 
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Contrary to some self-delusion practiced in some local circles, the steady 
postwar decline in Republican strength in Oregon is not merely a matter 
of party collapse in the face of a new class of labor voters in one part of the 
state, metropolitan and growing Multnomah County, even though this factor 
is important. Democratic registration has been steadily overtaking Republi- 
can for ten years (passing it briefly in 1950 befc.ve slipping back again),’ and 
in 1956 Democratic voters outnumbered their opposition 450,122 to 413,220 
or 52.2 to 47.8 per cent. But the shifts in party registration have been 
noticeable in all parts of the state; only thirteen of Oregon’s thirty-six 
counties, five in the First District, six in the Second, and two in the Fourth, 
remained predominantly Republican in 1956 as against eighteen in 1954. 
A district-by-district survey of the key 1956 senatorial and congressional 
races indicates that the tendency to vote Democratic has become equally 
statewide, at least as things are. 

District 1. Oregon’s First District covers the northwest corner of the 
state, excluding Portland’s county, Multnomah. It is dominated by the 
lower Willamette Valley, diversified small farm and small city territory, 
traditionally the heart of Republican strength in the state, and has always 
been considered “safe.” Though the First District went heavily for Eisen- 
however, Morse beat McKay there 51.1 to 48.9 per cent. Walter Norblad, 
for twelve years the district’s representative in Congress, defeated Jason Lee, 
rising young Salem attorney, by only 54.8 per cent, far below the Norblad 
percentages of 68 in 1952 and 62.7 in 1954. Republican registration in the 
district has gone down to 53 per cent, from 59.1 two years ago, and even in 
the five Willamette Valley counties of principal Republican strength? it is 
now only 57.4 per cent. 

District 2. The Second District covers eastern Oregon, beyond the 
Cascades. Huge and sparsely populated, it is largely wheat and cattle 
country; potatoes are important in its southern part, and it has some scat- 
tered timber. For some years its Democrats and Republicans have main- 
tained a close balance in registered voters, though the Democrats led by 53.9 
per cent in 1956. In 1954 Cordon carried the district against Neuberger by 
a nose, and Republican Sam Coon defeated Al Ullman for the district’s 
seat in the national House by 52.7 per cent. Two years later Morse took 


* Recent registration figures follow: 
Republican Democratic 
334,784 
378,357 
416,589 
402,283 


* Including Benton County, the only county west of the Mississippi never to go for Franklin 
. Roosevelt; Marion County, within which lies the state’s capital, Salem; heavily 
Republican Polk; and Washington and Yamhill, rapidly growing Portland suburbs 
and the only two counties to increase the proportion of Republican registration since 
1954. 
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sixteen of the district’s eighteen counties and 55.8 per cent of its vote; 
Ullman upset Coon with 50.7 per cent of the total. 

District 3. Multnomah County, which includes Portland, comprises 
Oregon’s Third District. With almost a third of the state’s population, 
Multnomah is entirely metropolitan, a fitting victim of the state’s principal 
gerrymander. Its registered voters are now 55.3 per cent Democratic. 
As recently as 1952 this county chose a Republican congressman by 54 
per cent, and in 1954 Edith Green won it by only 52.3 per cent against the 
liberal young Republican newscaster and columnist, Tom McCall. In 1956 
Mrs. Green extended her margin to 61.6 per cent in defeating thirty-six- 
year-old lawyer Phil Roth. Neuberger took the Third District, his home 
grounds, by 54.3 per cent two years ago; Morse won it by 56.5 per cent in 
1956. 

District 4. The Fourth District, southwest Oregon, is virtually all lum- 
ber. Traditionally Republican — except in Coos County, in its southwest 
corner — the district has been shifting more rapidly than any other part of 
the state, and its 1956 registration figures show 52.8 per cent Democrats. 
Neuberger lost it in 1954, but Morse carried it handily by 53.5 per cent 
two years later. The congressional reversal in District Four is even more 
startling. Republican Harris Ellsworth received over 66 per cent of its vote 
in 1952, and two years later he received almost 56 per cent, defeating 
Harvard-educated attorney Charles Porter. In 1956 Porter carried the 
district by 51.2 per cent to unseat Ellsworth. 

Three sets of factors — the demographic, the economic, and the purely 
political — seem important in explaining current Democratic success. Each 
undoubtedly contributed in some degree to the 1956 election results. 

Population Changes. Like the rest of the West, Oregon has taken on 
large numbers of new voters since 1946. Some of these, of course, are old 
residents newly turned voting age and affected by the liberal-oriented pulls 
that appeal to youth. But many Oregonians have moved in since the war, 
and more of these new voters brought Democratic rather than Republican 
backgrounds to the state. 

The effects of the new immigration are especially noticeable not only 
in the metropolitan Third District, in which a good many laboring people 
have settled to replace more well-to-do old residents who have moved out 
to the suburbs in Washington and Yamhill counties; they are visible, too, 
in the timber-dominated Fourth District and the timber areas of the First 
and Second. World War II found woods-workers frozen to their jobs; the 
suddenly expanding shipyards of Portland accordingly were manned largely 
by workers brought in from the south and east. After war’s end, as ship- 
yard activity declined and lumbering expanded greatly to meet housing and 
other demands, many of these people moved into the woods to become 
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permanent residents of timber areas. Further, for several years national 
lumber concerns with Southern connections, like Georgia Pacific Plywood 
and Longbell Lumber Company, have been buying up large tracts of Oregon 
timber lands and importing woodsmen from Southern states to work them. 
Indeed, national and state forest service personnel insist that the Georgia 
drawl is now heard as commonly in local lumber camps and mills as the 
speech native to the West. With the Southern accent has come a built-in 
inclination toward Democratic politics. 

Economic Factors. Lumber and agriculture dominate Oregon’s econ- 
omy; its hope for industrial expansion lies in its potential for cheap and 
abundant electric power. Whatever touches its timber or farm products 
or affects the possibility of northwest hydroelectric development has reper- 
cussions on Oregon politics. 

Oregon’s forestry industry has undergone considerable change since 
World War II, with significant political results. The postwar increase in 
lumber demand has brought into the field large numbers of small inde- 
pendent loggers — “gyppos” to the old-line firms, who resent their use of 
top-grade wood to make rough lumber and their wastage of the rest of the 
tree. The number of independent loggers in Oregon has risen from 2,500 to 
16,000 since prewar, while the cut has only doubled. Most of the new small 
operators are strictly marginal,’ and the Eisenhower Administration’s tight- 
money policy, with its depressing effect on building activity, has hurt these 
operators badly. Many of them, too, have been dissatisfied with the admin- 
istration of the forest-road and other programs, and they resented the 
Ellsworth-sponsored and Republican-supported timber-exchange bill. Regis- 
tration figures and election results in the Fourth District, and to a lesser 
degree in the First and Second, undoubtedly reflect this sentiment. 

Meanwhile, the farms of eastern Oregon have been hard-hit. Wheat 
prices dropped twenty-five cents a bushel (roughly 10 per cent) between 
early 1953 and the summer of 1956, and Oregon farm incomes from wheat 
fell a good deal more as a result of the cut in acreage called for by the wheat 
quota program.* Ranchers have greatly increased beef herds, but a 50 per 
cent decline in average cattle prices since 1952 has resulted in an over-all 
drop of at least 20 per cent in the state’s gross income from cattle; net income 
is down even more since costs have remained high and more time, equip- 
ment, and feed are necessary to care for the larger herds. Potato farmers in 
the southern part of the Second District have likewise been in or on the 


*A price drop of $5.00 per thousand feet of lumber four years ago caused over 500 mills 
to shut down in Douglas County alone. 

“Oregon farm income from the 1955 wheat crop was fully 40 per cent less than from the 
1953 harvest. The loss of income from wheat was partly compensated by sales of 
barley grown on lands diverted from wheat; but this additional production coupled 
with lower supports forced barley prices down and brought unhappiness to farmers 
in traditional barley areas like Klamath County. 
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verge of price-squeeze trouble much of the time. In addition, weather dealt 
some rough blows to eastern Oregon farmers last winter, and many of them 
felt government help was too little and too late. The diversified farms of the 
First District’s Willamette Valley have been in better shape, as fruit, vege- 
table, and fresh milk prices have stayed up, but many Fourth District 
farmers have complained at governmental management of public and 
private forest lands and at the distribution of the tax-load in a way they feel 
works against them. 

Governmental policy in regard to development of Oregon’s manifold 
streams has formed and forms a constant specter in all of the state’s politics. 
Not only is hydroelectric power the sole native source of mechanical energy 
in the state and its chief inducement to new industry; flood control and 
irrigation are vital to many parts of it. The federal government’s failure to 
get on with the job of stream development through one means or another 
has been a source of irritation to Oregonians of all political leanings. The 
temptation to blame state Republican leaders—in the !egislature, the 
gubernatorial chair, the Congress, and the Department of the Interior — 
who have aided and abetted the Administration’s program to slow down 
purely federal development in favor of some unclear program of “partner- 
ship” has been almost irresistible. The Hell’s Canyon controversy, resolved 
by the Administration with support from most Oregon Republican leaders 
in favor of three small private dams with reclamation, flood control, and 
power potentials less than the maximum, had political repercussions 
throughout the state. The exclamation point on the sentence of objection 
came from Hell’s Canyon’s own county, Wallowa, in Oregon’s northeast 
corner: one of the few eastern Oregon counties retaining predominantly 
Republican registration, Wallowa was the only county in the state in which 
the Democrats carried their entire slate, from Stevenson through the candi- 
date for state treasurer. Representative Coon, who sponsored the “partner- 
ship” approach in Congress, lost Wallowa by almost 59 per cent. 

The Parties in Action. There is a purely political story to the 1956 
Oregon elections as well. Liberal Oregon Republicans, exploding after 
November’s results were complete, have publicly referred to the “erosion of 
a party too long and too firmly in power.” The tale, as dissident Republicans 
tell it, has its origins well back in the past, when the party’s leaders felt 
the whole state to be “safe” and concessions that might weaken their 
party control unnecessary; the years since are spotted with incidents to mark 
its course.® The general Republican failure of 1956 is its climax. 


° Among others, there is the incident of Wayne Morse — then a Republican United States 
senator — and the 1952 national convention. Morse was a member of the Oregon 
Republican delegation that year and was generally recognized as entitled by protocol 
to be its chairman despite the dislike more conservative state party leaders had for 
him. In the interest of party harmony, he deferred to Governor Douglas McKay for 
the chairmanship, expecting in return to be chosen as the Oregon member of the 
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There is no question but that Oregon Republicanism has come danger- 
ously close in late years to control by a few men. Sometimes known as the 
“Arlington Club Crowd,” ® less than a dozen of them have succeeded with 
some regularity in dictating party policy and hand-picking the party’s candi- 
dates for major office. Their domination has been achieved in large part by 
their control over party finances, principally at the source, among the party’s 
“angels.” Douglas McKay, an early associate, was their choice for the 1956 
senatorial nomination, and they encouraged President Eisenhower and 
national Republican leaders to press McKay to undertake the major task of 
opposing Wayne Morse in the November elections.’ 

Largely as a result of this long-continued tight control, the Republicans 
found themselves in 1956 with a party as seriously divided as Oregon’s 
Democrats had been before 1954.* Their campaign opened in intraparty 
bitterness, when McKay suddenly and unexpectedly filed for the primary 
at the last moment, obviously with strong Administration support and to 
the delight of Oregon’s “Old Guard.” The bitterness continued even after 
Phil Hitchcock, defeated by McKay in a surprisingly tight primary race, 
announced his support for his recent primary opponent and began to cam- 
paign for him. It was apparent throughout the campaign. 

By contrast, Democrats presented for the first time in some years an 
extremely well-united front. Democratic candidates ran as a team, mutually 


national platform committee. But Morse was outmaneuvered. At the pre-convention 
caucus of the delegation held in Salem in July of 1952, Morse was passed over for the 
platform committee in favor of Mark Hatfield, a then twenty-nine-year-old state repre- 
sentative. That Hatfield has since broadened out into an almost Morse-style liberal 
Republican, distrusted by the men who directed his choice in 1952, is beside the point. 
Tom McCall, able young Republican radio and newspaper commentator and 1954 
Third District candidate for Congress, remarked then that “this could well be a day 
that Oregon Republicanism will live to regret.” In his column for December 6, 1956, 
McCall complained that now “the same stripe of Republican who may have severed 
the GOP’s strongest channel of communications to Oregon’s labor and many small 
farmers and businessmen in 1952, has been intent on reading Mark Hatfield out of the 
party.” 

*So known because they gathered often at Portland’s Arlington Club. The term leaped 
into prominence after the sudden death of Governor Paul Patterson while attending 
such an informal meeting in the spring of 1956. Patterson, a highly respected moderate 
Republican, seemed certain before his death to become the party’s candidate for the 
United States Senate. 


* According to a report appearing in the press and not denied, Ralph Cake, Jess Gard’s 
predecessor as Oregon’s national committeeman, personally informed Sherman Adams 
and Leonard Hall that (1) a confidential poll disclosed that only McKay could defeat 
Morse, and (2) announced candidate Phil Hitchcock would willingly drop from the 
primary if McKay filed. McKay, too, was apparently given this impression. No proof 
has ever been offered that the poll in question was ever taken, and dissident Republi- 
cans privately express doubt that it was. Phil Hitchcock was not contacted about 
the entrance of McKay into the race and refused to withdraw when requested to do 
so. Hitchcock’s strong showing in the state’s closed primary, with only Republicans 
participating, would seem to indicate that the disputed poll, if taken, was highly un- 
scientific. 


*See this writer’s review of the 1954 elections in Western Political Quarterly, VII (1954), 
620-25. 
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supporting each other whenever and wherever possible. The Democratic 
campaign was centrally co-ordinated, state and local organizations working 
closely with the candidates. Republican candidates ran as if they did not 
know each other (though they all knew Eisenhower), and offered a series 
of separate and very different campaigns, depending on the character and 
inclination of the candidates; central co-ordination was admittedly well- 
nigh nonexistent. Democrats generally made far more effective use of local 
party organizations and local volunteers than did their opponents; young 
Republicans in a number of separate parts of the state have complained that 
their offers of participation were brushed aside by local leaders, who seemed 
to be running “an exclusive club.” 

On both sides, both in Oregon and nationally, the Morse-McKay race 
was regarded as a key contest, and primary effort from inside and outside 
the state was concentrated on it, even beyond that devoted to Eisenhower 
and Stevenson. Most Democratic and Republican leaders seem to agree, 
privately, that more coattail-riding accompanied the senatorial than the 
presidential contest. The McKay campaign cost at least a quarter-million 
dollars; that for Morse an unascertainable amount less.® Republicans insist 
that the Morse managers more than made up for the differences in available 
funds by using professional organizers and public relations people — “at 
least two dozen” — furnished for full-time work by the unions, and notably 
by the AFL-CIO’s political arm, COPE. Democrats admit to union sup- 
port, though not to so much union financial aid. 

The Morse-McKay campaigns differed almost as radically as the candi- 
dates. Morse specialized in appearances before large groups, making use of 
his unquestioned ability as a speaker, his fast intellect, and his vast capacity 
for righteous indignation. Though he did not hesitate to attack the McKay 
record in the Interior Department hip and thigh, he took a determined and 
often impassioned stand on virtually all current issues — pro public power, 
fixed parity, foreign aid, enlarged defense appropriations, the United Na- 
tions, desegregation, repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, federal aid for health 
and education, and so forth — and answered questions about his position 
with a willingness approaching eagerness. Secretary McKay met more com- 
monly with intimate small gatherings, sometimes limited to local Republican 
leaders; his talks to larger groups were largely in the form of prepared 
addresses dealing principally with his opponent, and he answered questions 
about his stand on current problems only in very general terms.?® Morse 


*Some other Republican candidates felt their share of funds to be inadequate. Governor 
Elmo Smith, sensing trouble late in the campaign, overspent considerably his small 
allotment, leaving a sizable post-election personal and party problem. Some Republi- 
can leaders feel Smith might have won had more effort and expenditure been devoted 
to his cause earlier in the campaign. 

” Thus in a talk before a group of educationalists at Monmouth, Secretary McKay an- 
swered a question about his attitude on federal aid to education by saying: “After all, 
I’m an Eisenhower Republican.” His responses to questions about power policy were 
couched largely in terms of socialism and centralization. He was rarely more specific. 
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supporters made much of this Republican failure to deal with issues and 
helped spread McKay’s incautious remark that “Issues don’t count. . . 
The issue is Wayne Morse.” 

Leaders of the dissident Republican movement tend to blame this last 
feature of the McKay campaign — the treatment of Wayne Morse as the 
sole “issue” involved — as the primary reason for the Republican failure, 
and to attach responsibility for it not so much to McKay himself as to his 
advisers among the older party leaders, in whose hands McKay unwittingly 
placed himself after returning from his long absence in Washington. McKay 
speeches and TV and radio scripts apparently were written or cleared by 
specified representatives of this group,’? and the decision to concentrate 
on Morse was made by them.”” 

Undoubtedly each candidate received financial and other help from out- 
side Oregon, McKay from Republican headquarters (which Morse charged 
with making him its principal national target) and Morse from Democratic 
headquarters and from COPE (which Republican leaders insisted made 
Morse its principal object of national defense). Eisenhower and Stevenson 
both appeared in the state and spoke strongly in support of the respective 
senatorial candidates. Dick Neuberger, incidentally, thoroughly paid off 
some political debts of two years ago, giving an estimated 350 talks for the 
Democratic slate. 

The other Oregon elections deserve more attention than there is space 
for. Democrat Robert Holmes, Astoria radio station-owner, put on a very 
active campaign to nose out his old colleague in the state legislature, Elmo 
Smith, who had moved to the gubernatorial chair from the Senate presi- 
dency on the death of Governor Paul Patterson in the spring of 1956. 
Holmes attacked the Smith voting record in the 1951 and 1953 legislatures, 
especially in opposition to labor interests, state expenditures for education, 
the development of Portland State College, and a resolution supporting the 
United Nations; Smith remained on the defensive much of the time, ex- 
plaining this record and expounding his belief in the necessity for sound state 


“Much responsibility for Secretary McKay’s material is assigned to Ralph Cake, and to 
Ralph Emmons, Salem public-relations man and long-time Republican adviser and 
McKay friend. McKay had three campaign managers between April and November, 
but no one of them seems to have had much authority. Paul Hebb, who had handled 
Hitchcock in the primary, assumed responsibility for McKay in early July with the 
announcement of a campaign to be built on issues and to follow the line of Eisen- 
hower’s “new Republicanism.” In early August he resigned to perform the virtually 
nonexistent function of providing liaison among Republican candidates. 


tremendous amount of energy went into the preparation of a many-page handbook 
on Morse and his record, widely distributed to Republican workers as a basic source 
for campaign material. Given wide hand-to-hand public distribution was a campaign 
folder highlighting a now-famous “cropped picture,” reputedly showing Morse ad- 
dressing an empty Senate during a full session of that body. The picture, taken from a 
Life display of a year or so ago, was cropped at the top to remove the Senate ceiling 
lights, which disclosed that the session was a night one, and at the side to remove 
Senator Knowland, present in the original. 
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budgeting and finance.'* Mark Hatfield, young political science teacher 
from Willamette University and a hope of the liberal Republican move- 
ment, likewise campaigned heavily, especially among younger voters and 
independents, to carry twenty-one counties and 51.3 per cent of the total 
vote for secretary of state against Monroe Sweetland, journalist, state sena- 
tor, and Democratic national committeeman. Incumbent Sig Unander, 
another young Republican, lost only two counties in defeating Wiley Smith, 
Multnomah County assessor, for state treasurer,’* though neither cam- 
paigned extensively. Democratic incumbent Robert Thornton retained his 
office as attorney-general by beating Carl Francis in all but four counties, 
though he almost lost Multnomah.** 

The congressional races varied from district to district. Both Coon and 
Ellsworth followed the McKay tactics, attacking the Democratic tendency 
toward “socialism” and the Morse record and avoiding a firm stand on 
specific issues. Their opponents endorsed Morse and paralleled his position 
closely. Walter Norblad, whose votes in Congress have often been at 
variance with those of his more conservative party colleagues, campaigned 
hardly at all and associated himself only loosely with the rest of the ticket. 
Roth, encountering the immense task of upsetting Mrs. Green in a heavily 
Democratic metropolitan district, came out strongly but unavailingly for 
the Eisenhower “new Republicanism.” 

Oregon’s Republicans now find themselves faced with the necessity for 
rebuilding. That their task is not one of local reorganization to “get out the 
vote” is indicated by their own estimates that 87 per cent of Oregon’s regis- 
tered Republicans came to the polls, as against a state average of 85.1 per 
cent. Their problem goes deeper. 

That Republicans can still win Oregon elections with the right candi- 
dates and the right campaigns would seem evident from Hatfield’s victory 
over very nearly the best the Democrats could throw against him and from 
Unander’s smashing triumph. To do so, however, they must solve their 
intraparty difficulties, and probably they must open the channels to party 
leadership at the policy level far more widely. Perhaps they must search for 
their candidates among the party’s new blood, of which there is fortunately 
much available. The congressional elections of 1958 will be a real test. 


“Holmes opposed both a sales tax and higher income taxes while approving measures 
calling for larger appropriations, insisting that the state’s 1956 surplus proved its 
capacity to do more than it has. Smith strongly questioned the state’s capacity to 
spend more without raising taxes and did not oppose the sales tax. 

™ Unander carried the state by 58.5 per cent, a margin exceeding Eisenhower’s, and lost in 
only two counties. The Portland Oregonian claimed that Unander was the only 
Republican candidate for state-wide office in the country to run ahead of the party’s 
presidential candidate. 

*® Thornton won heavily in eastern, southern, and central Oregon, but he took Multnomah 
by only 116,112 to 115,581, apparently as a result of local sentiment that he had failed 
to advance with sufficient vigor in conducting a special and highly publicized investi- 
gation into racket activities in Multomah involving, among others, the county district 
attorney. 
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the personality of Governor J. Bracken Lee, probably the most 

colorful and controversial public figure to emerge in Utah politics 
since statehood in 1896. Although Lee had become well known outside 
the state, other observers may derive more important implications from 
the Utah results for national politics in the tremendous popularity of 
President Eisenhower, and the sweeping victory of the Republican party 
at the polls. 

Trying for the elusive third term,’ Governor Lee led a field of four 
in the Republican nominating convention but in the direct primary run-off 
he placed second to the convention runner-up, George Dewey Clyde, a 
newcomer to practical politics.” 

But Governor Lee was of the never-say-die variety. With his friends 
calling Clyde a “new Republican” and him a “true Republican,” * Utah’s 
maverick governor‘ bolted his party and re-entered the race as an inde- 
pendent candidate, although his name appeared on the ballot under the 
party label of “Citizens for Lee.” Unsuccessful in this unprecedented 


Wits pe question the highlight of the 1956 Utah elections was 


action,® he trailed Clyde and the Democratic nominee, L. C. Romney, Salt 
Lake City commissioner, in the November finals. In doing so he recaptured 
the spotlight by throwing the regular Republican party organization and the 
Clyde campaign into confusion, and by his vigorous campaigning which 


"Three former governors in the state’s history have failed in this quest. Two Republicans, 
Heber M. Wells in 1904 and William Spry in 1916, greatly desired but futilely sought 
the party nomination. In 1948, Herbert B. Maw reached the November elections as 
the Democratic nominee but lost to Lee after a heated campaign. 


*In Utah’s mixed convention primary nominating system the candidates first file their 
intentions with the Secretary of State or the county clerks and pay a percentage of 
the salary the position they seek carries with it as a fee. Then they present them- 
selves to the party nominating convention where the delegates, who have been 
elected previously by secret ballot in the 1,030 mass meetings held in the voting 
districts, vote in turn by secret ballot on the candidates and send the two highest 
into the open direct primary run-off. 


’Mimeographed letter, dated Seprember 6, 1956, signed by nine prominent Republican 
women. 


‘“J. Bracken Lee, self-styled ‘maverick’ Republican, Wednesday called for election of a 
G.O.P.-controlled Congress to oppose the internationalist course of the Eisenhower 
ee: Robert W. Bernick, Business Editor, Salt Lake Tribune, September 
23, 1956. 

*In the only other instance in Utah’s history when a candidate has come on the ballot 
as an independent, Harmon Peery, Ogden City mayor, was snowed under: as a 
gubernatorial candidate in the 1936 final elections. But Lee’s action was different 
from Peery’s. Lee ran twice for the same office in the same year under two party 
labels, which raised doubts as to his status as an independent and therefore as to 
the legality of his action. 
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enlivened what had rapidly been developing into a dull and uninteresting 
elections year, with nearly everyone conceding to the Republicans long 
before the final test in November. 

The Republicans, with President Dwight D. Eisenhower leading the 
ticket, made a clean sweep of state and national offices and captured county 
commission posts, an index to the party’s strength at the local level. Eisen- 
hower secured 215,631 or 64.6 per cent® of the 333,995 total votes, the 
greatest number cast for President in Utah’s history. 

In the senatorial and congressional races all the incumbents, Senator 
Wallace F. Bennett and Representative Henry Aldous Dixon, First District, 
each running for his second term, and William Dawson, Second District, 
campaigning for his fourth (and third consecutive) term, retained their 
seats by comfortable margins and little effort. All these races were eclipsed 
in interest, if not in significance, by Eisenhower’s popularity and Lee’s per- 
sonality. Trailing the entire Republican ticket, Bennett polled 178,261 
(54 per cent) of the total 330,381 votes cast in the senatorial race. He ran 
over ten percentage points behind Eisenhower and almost five behind his 
closest Republican stablemate.’ 

Bennett had appeared on the pre-campaign “dope” sheet as possibly 
the most vulnerable Republican, and the one Republican the Democrats 
might defeat. He was somewhat taken aback to find himself faced with 
an amiable but ineffective Democrat, Alonzo Hopkin, a livestock-raiser from 
Utah’s sparsely populated northeast corner, who found it difficult to articu- 
late his ideas and to translate his twenty-four years of experience in the 
Utah legislature, sometimes as president of the Senate, into campaign assets. 
Against the vulnerable Bennett, Hopkin appeared the strongest Democratic ° 
candidate and led his ticket; against the ineffective Hopkin, Bennett, though 
he trailed his ticket, won quite handily.* 


*Even then this figure did not match former President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 69.3 per 
cent in 1936, when 216,414 citizens voted for a President, nor William Iennings 
Bryan’s phenomenal 82.7 per cent in 1896, when only 77,815 persons cast their ballots 
for a President. For complete statistics on Utah’s presidential elections see Frank H. 
Jonas and Garth N. Jones, “Utah Presidential Elections, 1896-1952,” Utah Historical 
Quarterly, XXIV (1956), 289-307. 


* Bennett also failed to reach his 1950 percentage of 54.2 when he defeated the late 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas and was the sole Republican to win a major office in Utah. 


* Because of his apparent aloofness and lack of warmth in meeting people, Bennett was 
not extremely popular, and he was not readily acceptable to some Republicans because 
of his close adherence to the Eisenhower social policies. One wealthy Republican 
put his attitude toward Bennett in these words: “I am for Lee all the way, and I am 
for Hopkin all the way; I have the same feeling toward Bennett that I had toward 
Thomas.” Elbert D. Thomas, whom Bennett defeated in 1950, was Utah’s nationally 
known New Deal senator from 1933 to 1951. In spite of this criticism, Bennett, who 
twice now has been left by the Republican state party organization much to his own 
resources in his campaigns, has proved himself an able and tireless campaigner in his 
own behalf, and although his record in Congress had not been spectacular, he was 
considered by some Utahns in Washington as an excellent committee-worker in 
Congress. 
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In connection with the Bennett-Hopkin contest, one may observe that 
Utah’s political campaigns have become issueless. In the 1956 campaign, 
candidates would call each other names, but not generally nor bitterly, 
except in the case of Lee, and then this action was mostly one-sided; or 
they would speak of their own or their party’s record in glittering generali- 
ties, sometimes with selected supporting data; or they would talk on subjects 
about which there was already a consensus. Even the well-known Republi- 
can “gimmicks” of communism and corruption, effectively employed from 
1948 to 1954, were missing. 

Senator Bennett reported that the majority of the questions put to him 
while he was touring the state related to Suez and the Middle East crisis, 
but neither the Democrats nor the Republicans discussed foreign policy 
controversially and critically. Hopkin released a list of six issues to the press, 
which he said would be “forcefully” and fully presented to the electorate,’ 
but they never were, either by Hopkin, who generally agreed with his op- 
ponent’s views, or by other Democratic candidates, who appeared to lack 
the ability or who were reluctant to come to grips with any issue.?® 

Although Hopkin joined Bennett in opposition to rigid price supports, 
he did point out that Bennett’s figures on farm price increases applied na- 


tionally but not in Utah. But Hopkin failed to dramatize Utah farm diffi- 
culties. 


Only 6.7 per cent of Utah’s agricultural products fall within price-sup- 
ported programs. Representative Dixon, whose district includes most of 
Utah’s farm areas, and Secretary Benson, who gave a single address on agri- 
culture during the campaign,’? managed to allay the prevalent discontents 


* Salt Lake Tribune, October 10, 1956. These issues were: federal assistance to schools, 
tight money squeeze, development of natural resources, perilous position of the mining 
industry, the farm problem, and the plight of small businessmen. 

“.. . 1 feel there were few issues raised in Utah in the 1956 campaign. My opponent 
seldom, if ever, criticized my record in the past and I don’t recall him ever criticizing 
the Eisenhower administration. His entire campaign, as | recall it, was based on the 
argument that a Democratic congress was more responsive to the needs of the West. 
Foreign policy was not a political issue in the campaign. Certainly the people in 
Utah were vitally interested in the Suez Canal and the crisis in the Middle East, but 
I feel certain that they did not consider them in the light of Democratic and Repub- 
lican policy. I had no specific complaints from mining people and from small 
businessmen as such. . . . | encountered no difficulty on the question of federal aid. 
Agriculture was not an issue. Both Democrat and Republican candidates went on 
record in support of Secretary Benson’s program.”’ William Dawson, letter, dated 
January 4, 1957. Oscar McConkie, Jr., Dawson’s opponent, agreed that generally this 
was the case, especially his own argument that a Democratic Congress would do a 
better job for the West. Interview, January 17, 1957. Senator Bennett wrote of his 
experience in the same vein as Dawson. Letter, dated January 7, 1957. All candidates 
except Lee wore gloves in this campaign year. 

™ Provo Daily Herald, October 9, 1956. This address was given in Richfield, Utah. Al- 
though the statement did not appear in the prepared manuscript (Benson frequently 
spoke from prepared notes), reportedly he said on this occasion that Clyde was “a 
good man.” This was interpreted as Mormon Church approval of Clyde’s candidacy. 
Benson indicated otherwise that he favored Clyde over Lee. In response to a request 
from Senator Arthur V. Watkins, he sent a telegram which stated favorably Clyde’s 
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in agrarian areas. Most Utah farmers are devout Mormons who generally 
place their religion and traditional Republicanism above their personal dis- 
contents and differences. There has come to be a positive correlation be- 
tween Mormonism and Republicanism in Utah.'? Benson and Dixon are 


personally popular in their own state and are generally held in high 
esteem.** 


Second to President Eisenhower in popularity at the polls was Dr. Henry 
Aldous Dixon, who gained 74,107 or 60.9 per cent of the 121,640 votes cast 
in his district, which comprises twenty-five of Utah’s twenty-nine counties. 
Utah’s second Congressman, William Dawson, defeated a young, aggressive 
Democratic candidate, Oscar McConkie, securing 119,683 or 57.6 per cent 
of the total 207,653 votes cast." 

In the combined congressional contests a total of 329,293 votes were cast, 
with the two Republicans polling 193,790 or 58.8 per cent, which was 5.8 
less than Eisenhower’s percentage, but 4.8 more than Bennett’s. Among the 
Democrats, Hopkin, Bennett’s opponent, ran high with 46 per cent. Grover 
Giles, trying to regain the attorney-general’s office which he had held from 
1941 to 1949, was second with 146,424 or 44.5 per cent of the votes cast for 
that office, which the incumbent E. R. Callister retained without much 
effort. Other Republican incumbents kept their posts with higher per- 
centages.'® 


previous employment record in the Department of Agriculture. Lee had accused 
Clyde of being a Democrat and a New Dealer, because he had accepted employment 
with the federal government during the Roosevelt and Truman administrations. Lee’s 
managers failed in their attempt to reach Benson for an explanation to offset the 
impact of the telegram on the Utah electorate. The construction that the telegram, 
which allegedly had been prepared by the Secretary’s son, Reed Benson, who was 
employed in the National Republican Headquarters, indicated that President Eisen- 
hower and the Washington Republicans wanted Lee out of office would seem more 
reasonable than that it suggested Mormon approval of Clyde’s candidacy, although 
the results of the telegram would accrue to Clyde's benefit and Benson, perhaps 
more than anyone else, represents the identification of Republicanism and Mormonism 


in Utah. 


"See Frank H. Jonas, “The 1954 Elections in Utah,” Proceedings, Utah Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Letters, XXXII (1954-1955), 168. For an earlier period see Milton 
Merrill, “Reed Smoot: Apostle in Politics,” (Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University, 
1953), passim. 


* Dixon has been a district school superintendent, president of Weber Junior College in 
Ogden for many years, and president of the Utah State Agricultural College in 
Logan. In 1954, he became the Republican candidate just two weeks before the final 
election date, replacing Representative Douglas Stringfellow, who had been asked 
to abandon his candidacy. Dixon won handily and cut into the Democratic strong- 
hold in his district. Dixon has also been a bishop in the Mormon Church. 


“In 1946 Dawson, with Senator A. V. Watkins, broke the Democratic stronghold, held 
since 1932, but in 1948 he was defeated by Mrs. Reva Beck Bosone, Utah’s first and 
only woman representative in Congress. Irked by the fact that a woman had pre- 
viously defeated him, he campaigned vigorously to regain his seat in 1952. 

* Lamont F. Toronto, Secretary of State, defeated Linn C. Baker with 56.9 per cent of the 
vote. Utah’s law prohibits the state treasurer from succeeding himself. It has become 
customary for the incumbent treasurer and auditor, who have always been of the same 
party in Utah history, to trade candidacies every four years. Sid Lambourne, past 
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In the three-cornered gubernatorial contest Clyde was first with 127,164 
or 38.2 per cent, Romney second with 111,297 or 33.4 per cent, and the 
inimitable Lee last with 94,428 or 28.3 per cent. 

When Governor Lee decided to try for a third term instead of opposing 
Bennett for the senatorial nomination, he found himself in one of his verbal 
traps. In 1948 he had stated emphatically that he was opposed to a third 
term, and shortly after his election he stated categorically: “I believe in 
honesty. An honest man wouldn’t want the job more than four years.” ** 
Then and in subsequent campaigns he repeated ad nauseam the word 
“honesty,” implying that his opponents were “dishonest.” Voters wondered 
if he was trying to convince them or reassure himself. 

Utah citizens tired of their governor. Lee was a scene-stealer, whether in 
committee meeting, on a broadcast panel discussion, or at a governor’s con- 
ference. As a “crusader” he attacked corruption and waste in government; 
as a “savior” he fought for the people’s welfare and protected their pocket- 
books; and as a “statesman” he o>posed the self-seeking politician and the 
privilege-seeking pressure groups. . fe seemed to talk incessantly and he was 
in the news constantly. He made no distinction between the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations; indeed, he had said many times that he could 
see no difference between a Republican and a Democrat. In 1950 he stated 
he feared the national administration in Washington more than the govern- 
ment in Moscow.*’ Later, he called President Eisenhower a New Dealer,"* 


adding that his administration had “gone further to the left than in any 
two-year period in history.” ** In his mind, “we have in Washington today 
what . . . amounts to a dictatorship.” *° 

Governor Lee opposed uncompromisingly and unrelentingly all foreign 
and federal aid programs and the foreign policy, including participation in 
the United Nations, of the United States. He would “cut out foreign aid 


treasurer, became auditor by defeating Brigham H. Young, Carbon County clerk for 
many years, with 57.2 per cent of the total 322,655 votes cast. Sherman Preece, im- 
mediate past auditor, became treasurer by defeating Stanley D. Schubach, a Salt 
Lake City jeweler, with 190,439 or 57.9 per cent of the total cast for that office. 


“ Salt Lake Tribune, March 13, 1949. This quotation was used against him by state sen- 
ator Elias Day, who came fourth and last in the convention. After the convention, 
Day “threw his support behind Gov. J. Bracken Lee.” Deseret News and Salt Lake 
Telegram, August 28, 1956. When he appeared on television the evening before the 
primary election he smiled and stated unequivocally that “Lee is an honest man.” 
September 10, 1956. After the elections he stated: “I supported Clyde after the 
primary.” Interview, November 27, 1956. 


™ He denounced the national administration as “a disgrace — a dangerous growth on the 
clean, white flesh of the American government,” and added, “I am more afraid of it 
than I am of Russia.” Deseret News, March 21, 1950. 


* “Why did we Republicans go to the inner circle of the New Deal to select a president.” 
Salt Lake Tribune, September 23, 1954. 


* Ibid., February 13, 1955. 
* Ibid., February 18, 1955. 
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completely,” ** asserting it was “unconstitutional,” 2? a claim he tried to test 
in the Supreme Court. He refused annually to proclaim United Nations 
Day, an action which finally brought a written protest from the White 
House.?* 

Lee even blew hot and cold in the matter of the Colorado River reclama- 
tion projects.** This largely contributed to his political undoing in 1956, for 
from the Utah lobby which successfully sought congressional approval of 
the bill which started work on the River during the campaign months there 
emerged not only the “new face” the non-Lee Republicans had been seek- 
ing, George Dewey Clyde, an engineer and director of Utah’s Water and 
Power Board, but also important components of the “gang” who sponsored 
him for governor — United States Senator A. V. Watkins, David Evans, 
public-relations counsel, B. H. Stringham, state senator, Hugh Colton, and 
others.*> Clyde capitalized on this timely success, as did all other Republi- 
can candidates except Lee.”* 

From a practical standpoint Lee dug his own political grave by alienating 
too many large-membership groups and numerous influential individuals. 
Most publicized was his opposition to education and to the members of the 
teaching profession, whom he characterized as self-seeking feeders at the 
public trough. His many personal feuds with leading educators had their 
origins in petty incidents, and his insults were frequently more resented 
than his injuries.*7 He alienated labor by signing the Right to Work bill.?* 


* Ibid., June 29, 1954. 
* Ibid., July 21, 1954. 
™ Ibid., October 21, 1954. 


* Referring to reclamation projects generally and to the Echo Park Dam project specifically 
he stated: “If 1 were a senator, | would not vote for any project of this nature, no 
matter how worthy it might be. . . .” Salt Lake Tribune, August 10, 1951. Later Lee 
denied that he had opposed the Colorado River reclamation projects; he wanted 


merely to postpone them to “safeguard our economy.” Deseret News, November 18, 
1951. 


*Lee’s constant criticism of the Eisenhower administration angered and annoyed the 
Utah congressional delegation and the Utah citizen lobby. He himself created the 
frustrations which were released upon him during the campaign. 


*In working for the development of water resources, the lifeblood of Utah’s economy, 
Clyde could say he was working for all the people throughout the entire state; he 
did say he was interested in working for Utah’s interests and for the realization of 
her glorious future. The economy Lee was “safeguarding” appeared to be that of the 
large property holders, mainly mining, business, and banking groups. As for himself, 
he seemed more interested in national and international affairs than in solving Utah’s 
problems, and more interested in using the governor’s office as a springboard to 
advance his own ideas along these lines than to promote benefits for all the people 
in the state. His often repeated claims that he served all the people and always re- 
sisted the pressures of groups seeking special favors did not always square with reality 
and sometimes became empty words. 


* One slogan circulated by a former educator-turned-businessman cut some Lee supporters 
to the quick. “Clyde not only is in favor of education; he has one.” Lee received his 
high school diploma after he entered the military in World War I. His lack of 
formal education was overemphasized by his opponents in their attempts to discredit 
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He displeased Mormon Church authorities by vetoing the 1954 Sunday 
Closing bill and by rejecting their requests for co-operation on items relating 
to Church interests.?° He incurred the displeasure of farmers generally and 
the powerful Farm Bureau Federation by his vetoes of the bills which would 
have provided farmers a tax rebate on off-highway gasoline use.*® Most 
crucial in determining his fate at the polls, he annoyed and alienated Re- 
publican party officials** and workers with whom he would not co-operate 
and whom he bypassed in his employment practices.*? He also lost ground 
when he criticized in general but not in gentle terms government and civil 
service employees. 


Lee blamed the cross-over vote of the school teachers, farmers, and 
Democrats for his loss to Clyde in the primary.** Although true in part, 


his anti-education policies. Yet, by his continuous wise-cracking and sarcastic quip- 
ping about the teacher and the professor he himself was responsible for the statements 
made about him. 


* He had considerable support among the railroad brotherhoods, especially in the Ogden 
area. Fairly well-off union members here approved his position on the federal income 
tax and foreign spending. In addition, many were Masons. Lee, a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason himself, attracted the non-Mormon elements generally. 

* For example, as told in his office, he had rejected their request for the condemnation of 
land adjacent to the Brigham Young University in Provo. Also, he thwarted the 
ambitions of the influential Sons of the Utah Pioneers to turn the large abandoned 
state prison site, located near Salt Lake City’s population center and on an interstate 
highway, into a state park, where they wanted to place their expanding museum, now 
housed in a barn. Lee left the impression that he was opposed to a state park and 
recreational area system. Worst for him was the prevalent report that he favored 
selling the land to private real-estate operators from outside the state. 

* On the other hand, his anti-education stand pleased some farmers who resented the 
“soft life” of the teachers. 


"One prominent county chairman in a moment of complete exasperation observed that 
“Lee is a shrewd and slick politician, a politician’s politician. We haven’t had his 
kind of politician in the capitol for 30 years. He has alienated the party; he never 
consults either with the Utah State or Salt Lake County Republican organizations. He 
is not honest.” 

Lee tried to overcome this opposition by securing the public endorsement of the 
immediate past Republican state chairman, Oral J. Wilkinson. See story headed “Lee 
Picks up New Strength,” Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram, July 11, 1956. 
Wilkinson, a former Mormon stake president, said: “Among my reasons for support- 
ing him are his support and co-operation during my years as state chairman.” Later 
Wilkinson received an appointment to public office. 

= His employment practices have been carefully documented in two recent articles by 
Frank H. Jonas and Garth N. Jones: “Some Recent Employment Practices in Utah 
State Government,” Proceedings, Utah Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 
XXXII (1955-1956), 149-60; and “J. Bracken Lee and the Public Service in Utah,” 
Western Political Quarterly, IX (1956), 755-65. The fact that an apparently dispro- 
portionately large number of his key appointments were Masons was not lost on the 
community consciousness. In some cases he appointed men who seemed more in- 
terested in advancing their private business through the knowledge derived from 
their public position than in unselfishly advancing the community’s welfare, which 
revelation stood in contradiction of his claims for the excellence of his administration 
generally. Such discrepancies between words and performance tended to reveal Gov- 
ernor Lee as an ordinary politician. This was the situation in Utah County, where 
Lee suffered his greatest setbacks. 

Lee charged Senator A. V. Watkins, who was not running for re-election, with “fraud” 
for allegedly having engineered the vote switch in the convention which secured 
Clyde’s nomination and the elimination of Rendell Mabey, whom Lee was confident 
he could defeat in the primary. 
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this was an unfortunate placing of blame since he had alienated his own 
party, and his own previous successes at the polls were due to similar vote 
switches. In substance, Lee became known as a “poor sport,” and this hurt 
his chances for re-election. 

By 1956 it was evident that Lee had lost the almost complete press 
support he had enjoyed during his previous campaigns and his tenure in 
office. The Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram showed its hand when it 
released stories exposing lax practices in the Utah State Liquor Control 
Commission in allowing liquor to fall illegally into the hands of minors, 
and when it gave widespread publicity to state employees’ financial contribu- 
tions to Lee’s campaign coffers. He had made alleged corruption in the 
Liquor Commission and employee salary rebates to political funds the 
major objectives of his house-cleaning crusade when he came into office 
in 1949. These exposures in his own administration hurt him at the polls. 

The Ogden Standard-Examiner, traditionally Republican, attacked him 
in two blunt front-page editorials, charging that he was motivated by the 
desire for prestige and revenge in returning to the governor’s race after he 
had been defeated in the primary.** Other newspapers remained somewhat 
aloof. Only the Sale Lake Tribune remained with him to the end. No daily 
paper openly or even indirectly supported him on its editorial page. Some 
weeklies continued to admire his qualities of “courage and conviction” and 
favored his “tax stand,” but others allowed him to be denounced in their 
columns and advertisements.** 

Lee summed up his own political plight after his two defeats by admit- 
ting that he had taken on too much to expect success at the polls. He 
thought the voters would overlook everything except his self-evaluated 
eight-year state administration, which he described with the glittering 
generalities, “economy, efficiency, and honesty,” and which he claimed had 
been “scandal free” and had saved the taxpayer thousands of dollars. He 
had trapped himself verbally again. If in his eight years in office he had 
put the public household in order, what further need was there for his 
charismatic abilities? Most Utah voters were perfectly willing to let Presi- 
dent Eisenhower take care of all the troubles in the nation and abroad. 
Lee had simply talked himself out of office. 

Further analysis of election results revealed generally only more Republi- 
can gains and Democratic losses. The legislative picture alone brightened 
for the Democrats, and then only a little. Legislative reapportionment, after 


** October 15, 28, 1956. 


* “Don’t let a political judas or Benedict Arnold lead you out of your party. Did Sanpete 
County get consideration on the USAC Board of Trustees? No. And why? Too 
many votes were cast for Clyde down this way in the Primary election. Petty spite.” 
Ephraim Enterprise, October 26, 1956. This was in an advertisement, but it repre- 
sented to a great extent the sentiment in this typical agrarian area and “Mormon 
village.” 
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a long and bitter struggle, was effected in 1955. The Senate seats were 
increased from twenty-three to twenty-five, and the House, from sixty to 
sixty-four. Of these, in the 1957 session, the Republicans have fifteen in the 
Senate and the Democrats, ten. This is a drop of one from the 1955 session 
for the former, small solace for the minority party. In the House, the Demo- 
crats have only twenty-four of the sixty-four places (one Independent), 
representing a loss of three from the 1955 figure. These party divisions mean 
little in Utah, where regardless of labels the legislature reflects the middle- 
class business, agrarian, and religious character of the state. 

In the metropolitan counties which increased their numerical repre- 
sentation, the Democrats also lost ground. These counties contain the three 
largest cities, Salt Lake City (Salt Lake County), Ogden (Weber County), 
and Provo (Utah County), where there are large segments of Democratic 
strength or where, as in Weber County, the voting has been heavily Demo- 
cratic in recent decades; but the Democrats lost ground in the legislative 
shuffle. The Democratic humiliation at the polls reached into the most local 
level, where fifty-eight county commissioner positions were open. Of these 
the Republicans occupy forty and the Democrats seventeen, with one Inde- 
pendent.** 

All in all the Democrats had a bad year in Utah. The party was badly 
split between the state and the powerful Salt Lake County organizations. 
The state organization concentrated on Hopkin’s senatorial effort, but was 
thwarted by Hopkin himself in waging a strong attack on Bennett. The 
Salt Lake County organization concentrated on Romney, an amiable but 
inarticulate candidate, for governor. Romney actually encouraged Lee’s 
re-entry and some Democrats signed the petition for Lee, hoping to draw 
off votes from Clyde. This tactic was outsmarted by Clyde’s public-relations 
counsel, who devised the slogan “A Vote for Lee is a vote for Romney.” 
This hurt Lee’s chances too, and his managers admit that it took the steam 
out of any optimism they might have had for Lee’s final success. The only 
solace the Democrats drew from the election results is that they turned up 
a brand new batch of Democratic candidates, young and free from the 
Republican commvist and corruption “gimmicks.” Some, who lost in a 
year when they were not supposed to win, may try again with success when 
the worm turns again in the Democratic direction. 

It is not too difficult to account for President Eisenhower’s popularity in 
Utah. Perhaps a single statement from an articulate and literate grand- 


“Seven incumbents did not run for re-election. The four Democrats were replaced by 
two from each party and the three Republicans by two Republicans and one Demo- 
crat, a loss of one for the Democrats. Four Democratic and eight Republican in- 
cumbents were lost in the primary and in all cases they were replaced by members of 
the same party. Of the thirty-nine incumbents who ran in the general election thirty 
were successful, seven Democrats and twenty-three Republicans. Of the twenty-eight 
new commissioners seventeen were Republicans, ten Democrats and one Independent. 
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mother, who beat the bushes for Eisenhower and Clyde, may serve as a 
composite reason for Eisenhower’s influence in this somewhat unique state: 
“President Eisenhower is a spiritually-minded and calm man. He is not the 
rushin’ kind; he is the reasonin’ kind. And look what experience he has had 
... he will get us out of this trouble.” 

The “trouble” was the Middle East crisis. Instead of boomeranging, 
Suez meant about a 5 per cent gain for Eisenhower.*’ The advertized peace- 
maker in 1952 was still the peace-maker in 1956, but he was also an 
experienced and successful military leader, a legendary figure, who could 
lead his country again should the crisis result in war. 

Most of the population of Utah claims membership in some church; 
70 per cent is Mormon. Eisenhower’s spirituality and his publicized praying 
and church attendance, and, in the case of the Mormons, his permitting 
Apostle Ezra Taft Benson to pray at Cabinet meetings, have not fallen on 
barren ground in Utah. Mainly Taft supporters in 1952, the Church leaders 
seem to have been won over by Eisenhower’s naming Benson to the highest 
politically appointed post any Mormon has ever held and by his support of 
Benson when the Farmers’ Union and Charles Brannan almost knocked the 
props out from under him.** If there is a positive correlation between 
Mormonism and Republicanism in Utah, then Benson represents the best 
example at the present time of a personal union of these two forces. Some 
Relief Society (the Mormons’ churchwide women’s organization) sisters in 
unofficial but not disapproved statements summarized Benson’s dual role 
in politics and religion when they stated: “Sometimes laws which would 
be for our individual benefit are not best for the whole country. For 
example, some of our policies proposed by Elder Benson for the farmers 
may not benefit all of them right now; but we know he is inspired in his 
political activities as well as in his religious work, and he will propose 
nothing but what is best for all in a long run, and which is in harmony with 
the purposes of the Lord for his people.” It seems that Church officials have 
hardly any alternative to supporting Benson and therefore President Eisen- 
hower ana the Republican party. The task is made easier by the fact that an 
overwhelming majority of Church leaders are influential Republicans in the 
first place. 

The 1956 Utah election results reflected and refortified the established 
social, economic, political, and religious forces in the state. These have lost 
a champion in former Governor J. Bracken Lee; they will not suffer any 
setbacks at the hands of Governor George Dewey Clyde. 


* Based on an investigation by David R. Dixon, who reported his findings in a paper 
entitled “The Suez Crisis and the Re-election of Dwight D. Eisenhower: A Case 
Study of Voting Districts Numbers 30 and 35 of Ogden City,” December 6, 1956. 

* Eisenhower appointed another Mormon, Ivy Baker Priest, former Republican national 
committeewoman from Utah, as Treasurer of the United States. Utah has also had 
its share of appointments to federal posts. 
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It remained a barometer state in presidential elections. With one 
exception, no party has ever been able to retain the governorship 
for more than eight years. The Republicans held the office for eight years 
prior to 1956 when, in conformity with the rule, the Democrats captured it. 
Washington thus remains one of the seven most competitive states in the 
nation in terms of rivalry for the major state office. Since 1900 the Republi- 
cans have won the governorship eight times, the Democrats seven times. 
As in the past there was a considerable amount of split-ticket voting, as 
evidenced by the return of the six Republican congressional incumbents, 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson, and Congressman-at-Large Don Magnuson. 
The voters departed in one respect from their apparent practice of 
voting for personalities rather than party labels on the state level. In recent 
years the seven state-wide executive positions have usually been divided, 
but the Democrats made a clean sweep of every state office in 1956. Where 
former governors often saw one house in control of the opposition, and 
frequently held only a narrow majority in the other, the new Governor, 
Albert Rosellini, received whopping Democratic majorities, 31 to 15 in the 
Senate and 56 to 43 in the House. 

The majorities for the state Democratic ticket were more impressive than 
in many years. Democratic candidates each outpolled Republican opponents 
by an average of 155,000 for the ten state-wide positions. This average, 
moreover, included the counterbalancing edge of Eisenhower over Steven- 
son. Where Langlie won the governorship by 57,000 votes in 1952, Rosellini 
polled some 115,000 over his opponent. Thousands of Democrats and inde- 
pendents voted for Eisenhower and a Republican congressman, then pro- 
ceeded to vote otherwise a straight Democratic ticket. 

Agricultural discontent was especially visible in eastern Washington. 
Eisenhower’s pluralities were reduced there and Congressman Hal Holmes, 
a supporter of the Benson policies, was saved only by the absentee votes. 
Holmes usually has polled from 60 to 70 per cent of the vote. Eisenhower’s 
majority was increased in Seattle but in the state as a whole it was reduced 
fractionally from 1952. The President’s plurality (about 97,000) ran behind 
all but one of the Democratic candidates for state-wide offices. 

A determinative but not decisive factor in the Democratic victory was 
the intensive drive of organized labor. Conservatives had put a “right-to- 
work” initiative on the ballot which incurred the ire of labor. The unions 
put on an unparalleled drive against it. Almost hourly radio and television 


WY) ‘remained » generally followed the electoral pattern in 1956. 
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stations carried announcements which asserted that high payrolls would be 
jeopardized if the initiative passed. Organizations are not required to file 
reports on campaign expenditures for propositions so one can scarcely esti- 
mate the sums spent. Judging by the newspaper ads and bumper strips as 
well as radio and television time the figure must have reached fantastic 
proportions. The measure was defeated by more than two to one, with a 
total vote approximately only about 200,000 below that cast for the Presi- 
dent. The state Democratic ticket was solidly endorsed by the unions and 
was undoubtedly the beneficiary of thousands of union votes which turned 
out to defeat the right-to-work proposition. 

Emmett Anderson, Republican nominee for governor, was accused of 
equivocating in his opposition to the right-to-work measure. His campaign 
was based on continuing the “good government” of Governor Langlie and 
retaining much of his personnel. In retrospect this seems to have been a 
mistake. Considerable opposition had built up to Langlie, and Anderson 
was accused of being a “caretaker for Langlie.” As it turned out, Ander- 
son’s vote greatly exceeded that of the Governor, indicating that Langlie’s 
coattails were a liability rather than an asset. 

Perhaps the biggest surprise was the crushing defeat suffered by Gover- 
nor Langlie at the hands of Senator Magnuson. In 1950 Magnuson had 
beaten a much less well-known opponent by only 55,000 votes. Magnuson 
carried every county in the state and ran unusually well in generally Repub- 
lican strongholds. Langlie, who ran at the request of Eisenhower, had the 
advantage of being the Republican “keynoter” at San Francisco, a build-up 
in Time magazine, and an especially warm endorsement from the President 
when he appeared in Seattle.’ 

The first shock to the Langlie cause came in the primary September 11, 
when Magnuson ran 150,000 votes ahead in a so-called popularity contest. 
After this poor showing, the Governor brought in public relations men to 
handle his publicity and began a free-swinging personal campaign against 
the Senator.? They dictated that the Governor publish his own income tax 
returns and demand that Magnuson do the same. Langlie questioned the 
propriety of Magnuson’s ownership of stock in a radio and airlines company 
while serving as chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. A widely distributed piece of campaign literature, “The Myth that 
is Magnuson,” carried a reprint from the Confidential and Eye magazines 
purporting to show Magnuson as a gay bachelor squiring a Hollywood starlet 
and attending cocktail parties. “The career of Warren Magnuson,” it said, 


*The only other significant aspect of the President’s visit to the state was his federal aid 
to education speech at Tacoma. 

? Public relations and advertising men are playing increasingly greater roles in Washington 
campaigns. It appears that they not only manage publicity but are more and more 
determining campaign strategy. 
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“is absolutely Hollywoodian — with guys and dolls and other elements of a 
cheap film production.” Magnuson was scored for his “absenteeism” in the 
Senate, as a “man of strange associations,” including “left-wing organiza- 
tions,” who had done little for the state despite boasts from his “well-oiled 
publicity machine.” 

Magnuson steadfastly ignored Langlie and the charges against him and 
refused to mention the Governor.’ The Senator was a calm-voiced cam- 
paigner and toured the state in his “Betsy,” a campaign bus. He talked of 
electric power, farms, and business, and criticized Eisenhower with restraint. 
Neither candidate lacked for money and both made great use of radio, 
television, billboards, and campaign literature. This race and the bitter con- 
test over the superintendent of public instruction commanded the major 
interest of the voters with the presidential and gubernatorial campaigns 
coming off second best. 

It is not easy to ascertain why the Governor generally ran far behind 
the rest of the Republican ticket. Mr. Langlie declared himself firmly 
opposed to the right-to-work initiative and his record as governor had 
brought little hostility from labor. From labor’s point of view, however, 
Magnuson was a stronger candidate and a person whom labor could and 
did back with enthusiasm. Magnuson’s many favors to businessmen in the 
state brought him considerable support from that quarter. The Magnuson 
emphasis on “seniority” in the Senate was widely emphasized and certainly 
impressed many voters. While Langlie campaigned on the Eisenhower 
“partnership” program for the development of electric power, Magnuson 
stood firm in supporting a high dam at Hell’s Canyon. Private polls have 
shown that Washington voters were much less interested in this issue than 
those in Oregon and it would be hazardous to assert that this was a major 
factor in the Magnuson landslide.* 

The fact remains that Langlie lost many Republican votes. Part of 
this was due to personal opposition to him. His support of Anderson over 
Eastvold in the Republican gubernatorial primary alienated some of East- 
vold’s supporters. In his eight years as governor he had naturally irritated 
some groups, and many of the arch-conservatives had not forgiven him 
for his vigorous efforts on behalf of Eisenhower in the pre-convention period 
in 1952. Privately a good many independents expressed distaste for the 
personal-attack type of campaign which he directed at Magnuson and news- 
men feel his campaign lost him votes. 

On the surface religion did not enter the campaign, but there were a 
few evidences of its existence. In the nonpartisan Seattle mayoralty primary 


*Shortly after election day Magnuson filed a certified statement of his income. He said 
he opposed, as a matter of principle, doing so during the campaign. 

‘Campaign results in the Pacific Northwest suggest, however, that an “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of the Administration’s power and natural resources policies is much in order. 
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in March, Gordon Clinton, a newcomer, defeated a Republican legislator, 
William Goodloe, and went on to defeat incumbent Allan Pomeroy. Clin- 
ton, a Methodist and active in Scout work, received much support from 
prominent lay Methodists. A well-known Methodist minister appeared on 
television with Clinton. The Langlie forces quietly backed Clinton in the 
primary and this was not well received by Goodloe’s hard-core Republican 
backers. Langlie publicly stresses spiritual and religious values and his sup- 
porters repeatedly called attention to the fact that he teaches a Sunday 
school class. Often he is spoken of as the recipient of the “Protestant church 
vote.” Governor Rosellini is a Catholic as were some others on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, while Mr. Anderson is a Protestant. Senator Rosellini was 
known as a strong supporter of the public schools and his Catholicism prob- 
ably had no important bearing among Protestant voters. 

After serving for sixteen years as superintendent of public instruction, 
Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker was decisively defeated in one of the major upsets 
of the election. Her opponent, Lloyd Andrews, a Republican state senator, 
was believed to be the beneficiary of a sizable Catholic vote because of 
Mrs. Wanamaker’s interpretation of the law regarding the use of public 
school buses to transport children to parochial schools. 

Two years ago Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., wrote in this journal that the three 
characteristics of Washington politics were “the decentralized organization 
of both major political parties; the existence of an effective two-party system 
marked by and large, by serious contests at all levels of government through- 
out the state; and the combined independence of a large segment of the 
Washington population.” * The 1956 election bears out this statement. 
There appears to have been, however, somewhat more straight-ticket voting 
for state offices than in 1952. “Known” personalities continued to win most 
contests, and incumbents who seemed to be doing a good job were, with few 
exceptions, returned to office. 

The Republican party remains superior in organization and finances. 
It has been unified, but with Langlie retiring there will be a new struggle 
for power. Some Republican county chairmen broke the “neutrality” rule 
by making endorsements in the primary. This was not well received in some 
quarters and may lead to some dissension. Democrats have their internal 
troubles and show great independence of each other. Most Democratic 
candidates did not hang onto Stevenson’s coattails and probably gave him 
very little help. Although the Democratic State Chairman, as a delegate to 
the national convention supported Harriman, he loyally threw the state 
committee behind Stevenson and worked hard for him.* 


* Volume VII (1954), p. 629. 


*At the convention thirty-nine delegates cast their half-vote for Stevenson, twelve for 
Harriman and one for Symington. Senator Magnuson was nominated as a favorite son. 
When he withdrew he urged support of Stevenson. 
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The League of Women Voters deserves much credit for sponsoring and 
campaigning successfully for an initiative to give the state legislature its 
first reapportionment in twenty-five years. Frightened and disturbed legis- 
lators, through uninhibited horse-trading during the closing days of the 
1957 session, mustered the necessary two-thirds majority to amend the 
initiative. The outcome of threatened court action against the legislature’s 
bill is in doubt at this writing. The new governor has shown much interest 
in state reorganization. If he is not too preoccupied in fulfilling his promises 
for schools, welfare, institutions and so on — and finding the money for 
these programs — the state’s executive department may get a much needed 
overhauling. 
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tinued to be as important a factor in the 1956 election as it had been 

in 1952. A review of the election results for the Wyoming state legis- 
lature seems to indicate that the President is more popular than the Republi- 
can party. Although the election left the Republicans in control of both 
houses, the Democrats gained three seats in the Senate and two in the 
House. Substantial change has taken place in the strength of the two parties 
in the legislature as a result of the last three elections. In 1952, there were 
forty-five Republicans and eleven Democrats in the House, and twenty-one 
Republicans and six Democrats in the Senate. The Democrats made large 
gains in the election of 1954 which resulted in thirty-two Republicans and 
twenty-four Democrats in the House, and nineteen Republicans and eight 
Democrats in the Senate. Further gains were made by the Democrats in the 
election of 1956 which placed thirty Republicans and twenty-six Democrats 
in the House and sixteen Republicans and eleven Democrats in the Senate. 

The total number of electors voting in the 1956 general election was 
125,574. President Eisenhower received 74,573 votes, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
49,554, and T. Coleman Andrews, 72 write-in votes. There were 1,375 
voters that did not cast a vote for President. Of the votes cast for President, 
Eisenhower received slightly more than 60 per cent and Stevenson slightly 
less than 40 per cent. It is interesting to compare this election with that of 
1952. The total vote cast in 1952 was 132,863, or 7,279 more than in 1956. 
In 1952, Eisenhower received 81,049 votes, Stevenson, 47,934, and other 
presidential candidates, 270. In the 1952 election, 3,612 voters did not cast 
a vote for President. Of the votes cast for President, Eisenhower received 
62.7 per cent and Stevenson a little more than 37 per cent. Thus, Eisen- 
hower lost about 3 per cent and Stevenson gained about 3 per cent in the 
1956 election. 

The campaign was very quiet in Wyoming, with the presidential race 
generating most of the interest. Both parties seemed agreed throughout the 
campaign that the Republicans would win and the Democrats would lose. 
Consequently, very little outside assistance came to Wyoming for either 
party. Representatives Charles A. Halleck of Indiana and Joseph W. 
Martin of Massachusetts, Republican leader of the House, came into the 
state to support Republican candidates. Vice-presidential candidate Estes 
Kefauver made but one speech at Rock Springs for the Democratic candi- 
dates. Issues were not debated to any great extent in the campaign. Public 
power and natural resources, as well as farm policy, were discussed, but not 


Tin PERSONAL popularity of President Dwight D. Eisenhower con- 
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very vigorously. Dissatisfaction among the farmers undoubtedly cost the 
Republicans votes, but there was no widespread farm revolt as some had 
expected. It appears that so far as the presidential race is concerned, it was 
largely a personality contest between the President and Mr. Stevenson. 

There was only one other state-wide partisan race — the congressional 
contest between the Republican incumbent, Keith Thomson, and the 
Democratic candidate, Jerry O’Callaghan. The vote in this race was 69,903 
for Thomson and 50,225 for O’Callaghan. Both Thomson and O’Callaghan 
conducted strenuous, but relatively noncontroversial campaigns. They 
covered the state thoroughly and in general maintained high ethical stand- 
ards. This was a far cry from the bitter fighting that had taken place in 
the 1954 senatorial campaign. Thomson stressed his record during his first 
term as a congressman. He praised the soil bank program, and emphasized 
his part in the passage of the Upper Colorado River development project. 
He also told of his support for all measures designed to benefit Wyoming 
in the development of its natural resources. O’Callaghan criticized the 
Republican farm program, as well as the foreign and domestic policies of the 
Administration. He stressed the need for more resource development in the 
state, and higher pay for federal employees. 

Two years ago Thomson won over Democratic candidate Sam Tully by 
a majority of 13,499 votes, and in 1956 he won over O’Callaghan by a 
majority of 19,678 votes. The Republicans have held Wyoming’s lone con- 
gressional seat, with the exception of ten years, ever since Wyoming became 
a state in 1890. 

The voters of Wyoming were in a spending mood in both the primary 
and general elections. They approved five out of six bond issues by sub- 
stantial majorities. Three of four county bond issues, one school bond issue, 
and one city bond issue were authorized. 

A single constitutional amendment was approved by a vote of 73,321 to 
41,959. A total of 125,574 electors voted, so there were 10,294 that did not 
vote on the amendment. The State Canvassing Board was not clear as to the 
legal meaning of the word “electors” as used in the constitution and referred 
the question to the Wyoming Supreme Court for a declaratory statement. 
The section of the constitution providing for amendments states that “if a 
majority of the electors shall ratify the same, such amendment or amend- 
ments shall become a part of this constitution.” The Canvassing Board 
wanted to know whether “eiectors” means the total number of persons 
voting on the amendment, participating in the election, the registered voters 
of the state, or the total number of persons entitled to vote. The Attorney- 
General, however, ruled that it would not be proper to ask the Supreme 
Court for a declaratory judgment. He then ruled that the term “electors” 
means those voters participating in the election and that constitutional 
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amendments are ratified if approved by a majority of persons voting in the 
election. Since the amendment was approved by a majority of those taking 
part in the election November 6, it has been certified as a part of the consti- 
tution. 

The amendment provides for the taxation of government property, 
national, state, and local, when it is used for nongovernmental purposes. 
One of the major objections to the amendment is that it will be difficult 
to define exactly what are governmental purposes. The interim committee 
has recommended that the 1957 legislature modify the amendment by 
specifically exempting a long list of federal, state, county, city, and school 
district properties from taxation. During the campaign, farm bureau leaders, 
some attorneys, and several members of the legislature, who supported the 
amendment in the 1955 legislature, contended that it was confusing and 
urged its defeat by the voters. The part of the amendment providing for 
the taxing of property of the United States is clearly in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It appears that this amendment will raise a 
great many questions for the various taxing authorities. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Ts: POST-WORLD WAR II balance of power thrust the United 


States into a position of leadership in the conduct of world diplomacy. 

Problems of awesome complexity and variety resulted from the 
assumption of global responsibilities. In large measure, these new obliga- 
tions were met through the creation of multilateral defense organizations 
and the development of foreign assistance programs. 

Treaties, of course, required Senate approval before ratification. The 
allocation of funds was dependent upon authorization by both houses of 
Congress. This consideration or review of pacts and aid programs by the 
legislative branch increased its relative importance vis-a-vis the executive 
in the shaping of foreign policy. 

Such a growth of legislative responsibility, coupled with the expansion 
of the American role in world affairs, necessitated the strengthening of 
congressional staffs. Every member of Congress found many of his con- 
stituents increasingly concerned with questions of foreign policy. The 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations and House Foreign Affairs com- 
mittees required assistance in digesting the overwhelming mass of informa- 
tion produced in the executive branch. Only an informed Congress could 
serve as a responsible check upon executive formulation and conduct of 
American foreign policy. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 made it possible to establish 
the excellent professional staffs which now function to assist the Foreign 
Relations and Foreign Affairs committees. It also formalized and expanded 
the Legislative Reference Service and laid the groundwork for the evolu- 
tion of the Foreign Affairs Division. The staff of the Division was primarily 
designed to provide service to the members of Congress who were not 
members of the committees. 

As the work-loads of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs com- 
mittees have built up during the postwar years, there has been a tendency 
for more and more committee staff work — especially on the Senate side — 
to be delegated to the Foreign Affairs Division. Certainly members of the 
committees are making use of the Foreign Affairs Division to supplement 
assistance received from the professional staffs of the committees. Non- 
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committee members are also making greater use of the Division. As a 
result, the number of researchers and foreign affairs analysts assigned to the 
Division has multiplied from three in 1946 to approximately twelve of 
professional level today. In addition, three senior specialists co-operate with 
the Division in the fulfillment of its duties. 

Actually, it is possible for any one of the seven divisions of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service to provide information pertaining to some aspect 
of American foreign policy. Queries concerning some special phase of 
constitutional law, economics, or administration related to foreign affairs 
may be routed through the American Law, Economics, or Government 
Divisions. Extremely comprehensive projects are assigned to “experts” in 
the Senior Specialists Division. However, the majority of foreign policy 
requests are handled by the Foreign Affairs Division. 


REQUESTS 


The Foreign Affairs Division, like the rest of the Legislative Reference 
Service, has over five hundred “bosses.” Directly, or through an assistant, 
any member of Congress can make a request through the “front office” 
of the Service which will be channeled to the Division. 

Almost no request is “off limits.” It is true that members of the Foreign 
Affairs Division could not write a purely political speech on foreign policy, 
defending one party and attacking the other. They may “on request” 
defend or attack policies, but not a particular party as such. If a query 
would involve the working time of a staff member for several weeks, a 
check might be made to determine if the congressman or senator asking 
for the study realized the scope of his request. 

The Division would not knowingly answer a question in the foreign 
affairs field or any other field for the benefit of a constituent participating 
in a quiz contest for a prize. It does, occasionally, do bibliographical work 
on masters’ or doctors’ theses, where an “enterprising” scholar has asked 
for such assistance through his congressman or senator. It avoids writing 
dissertations or major parts of them. 

Members of Congress do not always state the purpose for which in- 
formation is requested. Nor do they always make clear whether the request 
is personal or for a constituent. Naturally, requests from members of the 
House or Senate are given priority over constituent inquiries, although both 
are handled with considerable care. 

It is estimated that the time spent in the Foreign Affairs Division 
answering constituent queries to members of Congress ranges from 15 to 
over 25 per cent. Since many such requests require little time to fill, usually 
not more than a day or so of working time at the most, it is apparent that 
a reasonably high percentage of questions answered in the Division do not 
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directly further the “official” work of Congress. Even these answers are 
vital, however, to the successful functioning of a congressional office. Con- 
stituents ask many questions which the member of Congress has neither 
the time nor the knowledge to answer. Nor could he afford to hire a 
personal staff with the varied knowledge to meet the “needs” of all his con- 
stituents. 

Some of the more important requests for information are from the 
Senate Foreign Relations or the House Foreign Affairs committees. Im- 
portant staff studies have been prepared in the Division for these and other 
committees. Work has been done recently for the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on revision of the United Nations Charter, technical assistance, and 
disarmameni. Valuable chronologies of events have been prepared for the 
use of both House and Senate committees. 

Before going overseas to investigate some aspect of the committee’s 
work, members of the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs committees 
frequently request a briefing paper on current political, economic, and 
social conditions in the countries to be visited. Biographical information 
may be sought on national leaders who are to be interviewed. More 
thorough background reports on the areas visited may be prepared in the 
Division and incorporated into the report made by the member of Congress 
to the committee on his return. 

Members of Congress are expected to make an endless number and 
variety of speeches. Although there has been some reticence in admitting 
a widely known fact, basic drafts of a good percentage of these speeches 
are prepared by someone other than the congressman or senator who 
delivers them. Drafts of substantive speeches in the field of foreign affairs 
are sometimes prepared in the Foreign Affairs Division or by senior 
specialists. They may be given with minor revisions on the floor of the 
House or Senate, to groups “back home,” or at civic events any place in the 
United States. 

Comprehensive studies are prepared for individual members of Congress 
as well as for committees. Some of these may even involve several months 
of work by a member of the Division or a senior specialist. They may 
include some historical background, a presentation of pro and con argu- 
ments on the policy question involved, a bibliography, and a collection 
of related readings. 


* Within the past two years the analysts from the Foreign Affairs Division have prepared 
or contributed to important studies, reports, or chronologies for the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the House Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, the House Committee on Government Operations: 
International Operations Subcommittee, the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 


the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, and the Senate Internal 
Security Committee. 
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A member who has supported the foreign assistance program without 
exception since his election may request a statement to justify his support 
of the program. He may ask for a compilation of all the appropriation 
measures, with the amount of funds involved, for which he has voted in 
supporting foreign aid. Another member, who has opposed the foreign 
assistance program, may request a statement to justify his opposition. The 
same staff member of the Foreign Affairs Division would probably draft 
both arguments. 

If a member of Congress finds the time to do some reading in the field 
of foreign affairs on a topic which is of particular interest to him, he may 
request the Foreign Affairs Division to select the books or articles which 
will give him the knowledge he wants in the time he has available. He 
may have a scrap of information; the Division may be asked to evaluate it 
or to check its source. He may need a quotation on a particular topic; or he 
may have the quotation but want to know its source before using it publicly. 
The Division will provide the information. 

Ninety per cent of the requests come in by phone and are received 
in the “front office” of the Legislative Reference Service. Many of the 
queries have been passed on by the member of Congress to an assistant 
on his own personal staff. This is often the individual who phones. The 
request is taken down by a secretary. A typed copy is routed to the 
Assistant Director of the Service, Dr. Hugh Elsbree. If the request falls 
within the general subject-matter area of foreign affairs, he forwards it to 
the Division. The Chief of the Division* will assign the request to a 
research assistant or foreign affairs analyst. Thus the individual who does 
the actual work of answering the request may be five steps removed from 
the congressman or senator being serviced. 

Researchers and analysts develop a sort of sixth sense through experi- 
ence which minimizes the actual number of instances where the service 
they provide does not meet the needs of the member of Congress. If there 
is a definite lack of clarity in the request when it reaches the Foreign Affairs 
Division, a direct call is made to the office of the member to seek clarifica- 
tion. 

Members of Congress are encouraged to put their requests in the form 
of a memorandum. The necessity of putting an idea on paper serves to 
define more clearly the scope of the request. It also gives the member an 
opportunity to reconsider his original idea when he reads the memorandum 
for signature. Some members of Congress come to the Legislative Reference 
Service in person. If their interest involves the Foreign Affairs Division, 
they will talk with the Chief of the Division. The foreign affairs analyst 


* Dr. Roger Hilsman, formerly with the Center of International Studies at Princeton 
University. 
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who will actually do the research and writing may be called in to discuss 
the assignment. 

This more direct type of relationship with members of the Congress 
is more often maintained at the senior specialist level than in the Division. 
Since senior specialists are usually assigned projects of a more complex 
nature, it is not unusual for them to hold conferences on the proposed 
study with members of Congress before beginning their research. Con- 
versations may be held during the course of the study if problems arise. 
Senior specialists normally discuss the finished report with the person who 
requested it, explain what has been done, and assist in revision if the work 
needs to be more specifically adapted to the needs of the individual 
member of Congress or to those of the requesting committee. 

The number of requests channeled to the Foreign Affairs Division has 
been increasing in recent years. Inquiries during the fiscal year 1953 
totalled 2,695. This figure was up only 100 in fiscal 1954. In fiscal 1955 
it rose to 3,670, and held at 3,605 for fiscal 1956. Something of a staff 
problem is caused by the uneven pattern of the requests during the work 
year. The problem is minimized, because the most time-consuming requests 
tend to be made when the number of requests per month is low. 

The requests during July and August are at their lowest, but in 
September there is a sharp climb which reaches a peak in October and 
recedes slowly through November and December. In January inquiries 
tend to pass the Fall peak and reach the high point of the year during 
February, March, and April. May commences a quite noticeable recession 
which continues through June toward the July-August low. 

In February and April of 1955 over 420 requests were received. In 
March, 1955, the figure reached an all-time high of 527. Figures for the 
same three months in 1956 totalled slightly higher, but the March peak 
reached only 480 requests. Lowest figures for the fiscal years of 1955 and 
1956 were 160 in July, 1954, and 149 in August, 1955. 

During the peak periods there is some doubt that members of Congress 
get the “best” work which the Division could do for them if more analysts 
were employed. Normally, the draft suggestion for a speech to be delivered 
by a member would be on a basis of three days for a fifteen minute speech 
or a week for a thirty-five to forty-five minute address. Under pressure, 
an analyst may turn out a fifteen minute speech draft in an hour and a 
thirty-five to forty-five minute address in a single day. 

The increasing work-load has resulted in the preparation of additional 
general reports instead of specific materials for use of an individual member. 
This can be done on a number of topics which become of general interest 
during a session. Many members of the House and Senate make similar 
requests for materials on the controversial issues before Congress. Where 
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the Foreign Affairs Division is not given specific instructions on how to 
handle the material and what line to follow, the general report becomes 
a useful device. When studies are prepared according to the instruction 
of a single member, expressing his ideas and not necessarily attempting to 
be objective, they must be done on an individual basis. Both types of 
requests are received in the Division. 

There are few devices for “educating” members of Congress on how 
to get the most use out of the Legislative Reference Service and the Foreign 
Affairs Division. Requests are not turned down unless they are clearly 
outside the scope of authority assigned to the Service or the Division; for 
example, the drafting of legislation. If a member of Congress wants to use 
the Foreign Affairs Division to answer minute requests of constituents, to 
gather material for the use of a son in prep school, or to check on the 
genuineness of an antique purchased for his wife, it is his privilege to do so. 
Personal requests for a member of his family are few and far between and 
pose no real problem. Constituent requests, however, may take almost a 
third of the Division’s time during February, March, and April. This drain 
of time and energy for relatively minor matters impinges upon the work 
which the Division can do on important questions before the Congress. 

New members of Congress are invited to the Library of Congress and 
are briefed on its function by the Librarian, the Director and Assistant 
Director of Legislative Reference Service, and other members of the Library 
staff. They are taken on a short tour of the Library. Obviously, a cursory 
briefing is not going to make a great impression on a new member. It 
is likely to occur at a time when he is confronted with the thousand-and- 
one problems which plague the congressional neophyte. 

It would seem that in most instances a member of Congress would 
receive better service if he could be encouraged to tell the specific use he 
desires to make of material when he makes his request. The giving of such 
information is often resisted, sometimes for good reason. Knowledge of 
end-use would assist in determining the priority to be assigned in the 
Division. Even more important, it would enable the researcher or foreign 
affairs analyst to adapt the material more specifically for the “public” 
toward which it is to be directed. 

One may take the position that there is no “right” way for Congress 
to make use of the Legislative Reference Service and the Foreign Affairs 
Division. They were established to meet the needs of Congress and their 
work should not be made to fit any preconceived pattern. On the other 
hand, an organization which develops haphazardly under the impact of 
requests from an ever-changing multiplicity of “bosses” must take some 
steps to preserve its ability to meet what appear to be its major obligations. 
This is being done, of course, in an informal and individual way. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The organization of the Foreign Affairs Division may fluctuate in detail 
in the course of a fiscal year as its work-load varies, but its basic structure 
remains constant. The needs of the Foreign Relations Committee, in 
particular, have sometimes affected the organization of the Division for 
rather prolonged periods of time.* 

The Division is organized by both area and function, but in such a 
small organization the separation is not so clear-cut as in the Department 
of State. Area specialists include those on Latin America, the British 
Commonwealth, Western Europe, the Middle East, the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, and the Far East. Functional specialists work on American 
foreign policy, military policy and national security, the United Nations, 
and comparative and international law. Three younger staff members do 
general research and handle requests which do not require long reports. 

Guiding and servicing this staff of researchers and analysts are a Chief, 
an Assistant Chief, and three secretaries. The Chief makes the assignment 
of requests as they come into the Division to analysts or researchers and 
sets deadlines for the completion of materials requested. Assignments 
which require less than one hour of work must be cleared within twenty- 
four hours after they have been received in the Division. 

The Chief checks materials for substantive accuracy, for conformity to 
Legislative Reference Service policy, and for the degree to which they 
meet the needs of the person making the request. He is also responsible 
for style and technical writing detail. The Assistant Chief,* an experienced 
foreign affairs analyst, performs these functions during any absence of the 
Chief. 

Most of the Chief’s time is taken up with reading materials which 
have been turned in by the staff and in discussing and making suggestions 
for improvement. These informal discussions press the researcher or analyst 
back to the materials which have been difficult to discover, help the analyst 
gain perspective for the task in which he is involved, and insure that 
relationships of the Service and the Division with Congress will not be 
prejudiced by some unintentional error or remark. This supervision re- 
quires relatively mature judgments on materials covering a wide variety 
of subject-matter fields. 

About 80 per cent of the time of the foreign affairs analysts is devoted 
to research and only about 20 per cent to writing. The level of expression 
and the speed of writing could be improved if analysts were freed from 


*Ellen Collier is on loan to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s Special Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament, while J. Clement Lapp has been detailed to the Committee’s 
Special Subcommittee on Technical Assistance. 


* Charles Gellner, for a time Acting Chief of the Foreign Affairs Division. 
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excessive research. This might be accomplished by the use of research 
assistants in the Division, as is done by the specialists in the Senior Specialists 
Division. One of the most frustrating problems in the work of the Division 
as presently organized is the necessity for the foreign affairs analysts to move 
from work on a longer and more basic assignment to a minor constituent 
inquiry. 

The work of the Foreign Affairs Division would be much more time- 
consuming and the research would be more difficult if it were not for the 
well-organized Library Services Division of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice. A comprehensive clipping and filing operation makes newspaper and 
magazine articles of the past five years readily available to analysts and 
researchers. Over thirteen hundred periodicals and six to eight newspapers 
are received regularly, scanned, clipped, and filed for the use of the six 
other divisions of the Legislative Reference Service. 

Final responsibility for collections of materials not written in the Divi- 
sion to be forwarded to members of Congress or to committees rests with 
the Chief of the Division. All studies or reports written in the Division, 
even though brief, must be reviewed by the Chief for Division clearance 
and then by the “front office” for Service clearance. 

A completed study or report, after clearance from the Division, goes to 
the Assistant Director of the Legislative Reference Service. His function 
as director of research for the entire Service brings information on every 
phase of national and international life across his desk. The breadth of 
material which he must review makes it imperative that the division chiefs 
assume responsibility for substantive fact and coverage. Primarily, his edit- 
ing is a check to insure that Legislative Reference Service policies are not 
violated. In practice, it has been necessary for him to proof-read and edit 
copy. By the time studies or reports reach him, the deadline for their 
submission to the requesting member or committee of Congress is so near 
that he rarely can afford to return a paper to a division for reworking. 

Supervision of the work of the senior specialists, who may be drawn on 
for information and studies pertaining to American foreign policy, is by the 
Director of the Legislative Reference Service, Dr. Ernest Griffith. The 
Director serves as an informal Chief of the Senior Specialists Division. 
The specialists possess a great deal of individuality in their approach to 
problems and are allowed to work with considerable freedom and initiative. 
At this level the work of the Legislative Reference Service comes nearest to 
approximating the relationship of committee staffs to the members of House 
and Senate committees. 

The members of the Senior Specialists Division are the equivalent of 
a graduate school faculty. While most of their efforts are directed toward 
individual research, occasional co-operative studies have been produced. 
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Only a casual review of material prepared by experienced specialists is 
made by the Director. It is unlikely that more detaiied supervision than 
exists at the present time is needed or would be productive. 

There is a tendency for the work-load of the Legislative Reference 
Service, and of the Foreign Affairs and Senior Specialists Divisions, to 
grow more rapidly than the budget which is approved for their operation 
by the Congress. This was not true for the Foreign Affairs Division during 
the Eighty-fourth Congress, Second Session. The interest in international 
affairs at that time, as demonstrated by President Eisenhower’s January, 
1956, State of the Union Message, was in the areas of economics and 
defense. Much of the work in these areas is done by the Economics and 
Government Divisions of the Service. 

Over a period of time, however, the growth of requests has run ahead 
of any increase of staff in the Foreign Affairs Division. Taking into con- 
sideration the work-load and preparation of materials for a deadline, the 
staff work of the Foreign Affairs Division and of the Legislative Reference 
Service as a whole has remained excellent. 


Tue Division As A TRAINING GROUND 


The staff of the Foreign Affairs Division is relatively young. All but 
two of its members are under forty. There is some question whether the 
Division will be able to hold its abler members on a career basis. It has 
already in its brief past served as a training ground for other top staff 
positions. Several who have been associated with the Legislative Reference 
Service in the foreign affairs area have moved on to key staff posts and then 
to policy-making assignments in the executive branch. 

Theoretically, it is possible for an individual to enter the Division as a 
young researcher with a GS 4 or GS 5 rating and rise to GS 14 in the 
Division performing research and writing tasks. Most government positions 
above this grade require administrative experience and ability. 

A foreign affairs analyst who has reached GS 14 may become an expert 
in the Senior Specialists Division. This allows him to rise eventually on 
a merit basis to GS 17, without taking on administrative functions. There 
may be no more than fifty other such postions in the entire government. 

If the analyst displays some interest and ability in administrative work, 
he may become Assistant Chief and eventually Chief of the Division. As 
Chief he will also rank as a senior specialist. There has been a tendency 
for younger senior specialists to be drawn to the professional staff of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Two have moved from the Com- 
mittee staff to high-level positions in the Department of State. 

Dr. Francis O. Wilcox, a former senior specialist, became Chief of Staff 
of the Foreign Relations Committee; later, Assistant Secretary of State for 
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International Organization Affairs. Dr. Thorsten Kalijarvi, once a senior 
specialist and former Chief of the Division, became a consultant to the 
Foreign Relations Committee and is now Deputy Asssistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. Francis Valeo, also a senior specialist and 
former Chief of the Division, has become a consultant with the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The program for career development and personnel training in the 
Foreign Affairs Division is essentially on an unorganized basis. The small- 
ness of the Division and the informality of the supervision provide an 
opportunity for effective guidance. Certainly the foreign affairs analysts 
learn to use bibliographical materials and to do research under pressure. 
The filling of requests requires the use of different writing styles and forms. 
The relative broudness of the area and functional fields forces analysts to 
work on a variety of subjects. 

Analysts have a great body of knowledge at their immediate disposal 
after several years in the Division. “Objectivity” is preserved by the 
discipline of writing pros and cons on highly controversial topics. Many 
of the questions which come to the Division deal with problem areas where 
the analyst must display some degree of initiative in marshaling facts and 
ideas. In a sense, much of the work is “breaking new ground.” 


Tue Rove oF A PROFESSIONAL STAFF IN DECISION-MAKING 


There is a modest disclaimer by members of the Foreign Affairs Division 
and the Legislative Reference Service as to the degree to which staff work 
affects policy decisions. Certainly the indirectness of contact with members 
of the House and Senate tends to minimize such a result. A member of 
the Division may prepare material for studies, reports, or speeches for a 
member over a period of several years without ever meeting him. 

A consciousness of “publics,” at both the professional staff and political 
staff levels, tends to prevent staff work which poses alternatives which 
are out of touch with political reality. Certainly staff members are in- 
fluenced in their organization of materials for a member of the House or 
Senate by his known position on a subject. Sometimes, however, the issue 
is new or one on which no position has been publicly taken. The member 
may be in a quandary and have no position. 

It is at this point that the researcher or analyst may find his work 
actually affecting policy decisions, even though his report consists only of 
the presentation of the pros and cons on an issue. It is possible that an 
analyst subconsciously writes into a study or a report an internal consistency 
which will tend to lead to an acceptance of the position of the analyst, even 
though it is not underlined in the report. 
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Of course, a report may be cross-checked at other levels. Some things 
may be added and others deleted. The report may come to possess an 
internal consistency for the several levels of staff which have reviewed it. 
Already at higher staff levels the views of the member of Congress — if 
known — have been integrated into the report. It is at this point that the 
member may see the report for the first time. 

If he has strong feelings on the question, he may remove portions of the 
report which violate those feelings. The chances are that this will have 
been done for him already. If his feelings are not strong, the carefully 
prepared document may have marshaled the facts in such a way that he 
will tend to accept the line of reasoning and base his decision on it. 

What may be true is that most Congressional studies or reports are 
in a very real sense a “team” proposition, with many participants, both 
staff and elected members. The thinking which is done at all levels tends 
to contribute to the potpourri which finally results. The member of 
Congress has the final decision and must take the responsibility. 

Whether the decision is wise, and whether the member later wishes 
he had taken the responsibility for it, may'in part depend on the efficiency 
of the staff work which assisted him to arrive at his line of action. If one 
accepts this reasoning, the role of the Foreign Affairs Division and other 
professional staff groups may be vital to the Congressional decision-making 
process as it affects American foreign policy. 





WASHINGTON STATE’S LAWMAKERS: 
SOME PERSONNEL FACTORS IN THE 
WASHINGTON LEGISLATURE 
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State College of Washington 


HE QUALITY of the performance of any human institution de- 
"Trends in the last analysis, upon its personnel. That legislatures en- 

joy no special immunity in this regard goes without saying; indeed, 
some of their harsher critics might contend that they receive more than 
their share of mediocrities, misfits, and crackpots, thanks to the vagaries of 
the sovereign voter. 

Unfortunately, there is no scientific way to assess the qualities of in- 
dividual legislators. Journalists, politicians, or other observers of long ex- 
perience may offer shrewd guesses as to their relative worth, but each 
critic has his own subjective set of standards; and there is, in the second 
place, the political factor. Human nature being what it is, all of us tend to 
be very sensitive to the virtues of politicians with whose political views we 
agree, and very critical of those with whom we disagree. 

This leaves to the analyst of legislative personnel who insists on ob- 
jectivity such fragmentary factual data as can be gleaned from legislative 
manuals and journals. Certainly these data provide no basis for resounding 
judgments concerning the great worth of Senator X and the great worth- 
lessness of Representative Y. But they can be made to shed useful light 
on a few matters of some significance, the most important being the rate of 
legislative turnover. 


ScoPE AND NATURE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


This study is one of the type just mentioned — that is, it seeks to be 
objective insofar as possible and rests on materials drawn from legislative 
manuals. Most of these materials were gathered originally in connection 
with a more comprehensive survey of the Washington legislature by one 
of the writers.* 

In compiling and analyzing such data on individual legislators as can 
be found in the Washington Legislative Manuals for the years 1941 through 
1951, the writers were under no illusion that they were pioneering a new 
approach to the study of legislative personnel. They were fully aware of 
(and profoundly grateful for) similar and more extensive analyses, involv- 


* Professor of Public Administration. 
t Formerly Research Assistant in Political Science. 


* Celeste Sunderland, “Organization and Procedure of the Washington State Legislature” 
(Master’s thesis, State College of Washington, 1950), p. 212. 
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ing the legislatures of several states and including Washington, which had 
been made by Professor Charles S. Hyneman in the late 1930’s.? They felt 
justified, however, in undertaking a new study of Washington data, in 
order (1) to update Hyneman’s findings on legislative turnover in this 
state, which related to the legislatures of 1925 through 1935; (2) by so 
doing, to determine whether there have been any significant changes in the 
rate or pattern of turnover in the Washington legislature in the years since 
Hyneman’s study; and (3) to provide more recent data and conclusions 
on such matters as the age of Washington legislators and the relative 
strength of various occupational groupings represented in the legislature. 


Tue ProB_eM oF LEGISLATIVE TURNOVER 


As has been intimated, by far the most important problem upon which 
light can be shed by analysis of the personnel data obtainable from legis- 
lative manuals is that of legislative turnover. The length of service of 
individual legislators has a direct and important bearing both on the ca- 
pacity of the lawmaking body to operate with reasonable efficiency and on 
its sensitivity to the changing moods and desires of its constituents. 

There is some incompatibility between the two values, efficiency and 
sensitivity. The problem was well stated by Hyneman and Ricketts: 

There is a social advantage in the understanding which comes from session after 
session of contact with public problems; but there is a social liability in the smugness, 
the aloofness, and the unconcern for the interest of their fellowmen which often marks 
the behavior of men who have been long undisturbed in their legislative positions.’ 

In our opinion, shared by Professor Hyneman and, we believe, sup- 
ported by the facts to be presented below, there is much more cause to 
worry about instability of tenure in our state legislatures than there is about 
legislators who remain in office too long. 

The social, economic, and political problems which confront our legis- 
latures are becoming more rather than less technical and complex as the 
years pass. Adequate comprehension of these problems is less and less 
easily attained. And the difficulty is compounded by the fact that, in most 
states at least, we still allow our legislators to get together only every other 
year and then for a limited period of time.* Were they a crossbreed of 


*Hyneman’s numerous publications on this subject include: “Tenure and Turnover of 
Legislative Personnel,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CXCV (1938), 21-31; “Who Makes Our Laws?” Political Science Quarterly, 
LV (1940), 556-82; “Legislative Experience of Illinois Lawmakers,” 3 University of 
Chicago Law Review 104-18 (1935); “Tenure and Turnover of the Indiana General 
Assembly,” American Political Science Review, XXXII (February, 1938), 51-67 (April, 
1938), 311-31; and, with E. F. Ricketts, “Tenure and Turnover of the Iowa Legisla- 
ture,” 24 lowa Law Review, 673-96 (1939). 

* “Tenure and Turnover of the Iowa Legislature,” loc. cit., p. 674. 


*The Washington legislature, which meets in odd-numbered years for 60 days, is more 
or less typical in this regard. Fourteen states now provide for annual sessions, though 
in several of these the session in even-numbered years is limited to matters of budget 
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angel and genius, it would probably be too much to expect fully satis- 
factory results under such conditions. It is even more absurd to expect 
good results within such time limitations from legislatures which usually 
contain a high proportion of members completely unfamiliar with legisla- 
tive organization and procedures and ill-informed, if informed at all, con- 
cerning most of the problems they will be called upon to help solve. 


SESSION EXPERIENCE OF WASHINGTON LEGISLATORS 


The fundamental facts concerning turnover in the two houses of the 
Washington legislature from 1941 through 1951 are set forth in Tables | 
and II below. Also presented, to serve as a basis for comparison, are Hyne- 
man’s summary findings on Washington for the years 1925 through 1935. 
It should be noted that in both studies (Hyneman’s and the present one) 
each member of the legislature at each session was credited with all previ- 
ous experience in either Washington chamber;® thus a freshman senator 
who had sat through three sessions as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives before graduating to the Senate was tabulated as serving in his 
fourth legislative session. This method of calculating experience obviously 
has the disadvantage of somewhat obscuring the actual rate of Senate turn- 
over —there being considerable movement of personnel from lower to 
upper house — but results in a truer picture of the legislature’s real re- 
sources in experienced personnel than would the alternative technique of 


classifying as legislative greenhorns senators with previous House experi- 
ence. The tabulations concerning the House of Representatives can be 
taken to reflect turnover almost precisely, since only rarely does an ex- 
senator turn up in the lower chamber.*® 

Let us turn now to the findings presented in the tables. So far as the 
writers are aware, there is no accepted definition of what constitutes a 


and finance. In only about a third of the states is there no limit on the length of 
legislative sessions. Where the duration of the session is restricted, a 60-day limit is 
most common; 18 states fall in this category (61 days in Indiana). Council of State 
Governments, The Book of the States, 1956-57, pp. 98-99. 


* Legislative experience in another state was not considered in making the tabulations. 
However, this had no appreciable effect on the results, since there was during the 
decade covered by the present writers but one Washington legislator (a senator at 
the 1941 session) who reported prior legislative service in another state. 

It should be noted at the very beginning of this analysis that in Washington, as 
in most other states, the upper chamber of the legislature enjoys a substantial natural 
advantage over the lower chamber in the matter of personnel turnover because its 
members are elected for a longer term. Half of Washington’s senators are elected 
every two years for a four-year term; members of the House of Representatives hold 
office for only two years. Constitution of the State of Washington, Art. II, secs. 5 and 
6. Substantially the same situation prevails in most other states. 


* There were two ex-senators in the House of Representatives in 1941, 1947, and 1949; one 
in 1943 and 1945; none in 1951. By contrast, the number of ex-representatives in the 
upper chamber ranged consistently between 15 and 23: 15 in 1941 (plus one senator 
claiming one session of previous experience in the Oregon House of Representatives) ; 
18 in 1943 and 1945; 16 in 1947; 17 in 1949; and 23 in 1951. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE WASHINGTON STATE 
LEGISLATURE ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Composite of Six Sessions, 1925-1935* 
Total Number 
3 4 5-9 10 or More Tabulated 


2 
18.5 11.5 8.1 26.1 10.4 260 
22.8 12.1 5.5 11.0 0.9 586 


Composite of Six Sessions, 1941-1951t 


21.0 14.5 15.6 30.4 0.4 276 
21.4 16.7 13.0 15.1 0.3 594 


* Charles S. Hyneman, “Tenure and Turnover of Legislative Personnel,”’ loc. cit., p. 23. 
t Compiled from Washi Legislative M ls for the sessions 1941 through 1951. 
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Session EXPERIENCE OF MEMBERS OF THE WASHINGTON State LecisLature, 1941-1951* 
Number of Total 


Sessions Number of 
Served 10 or More Members 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


—— OOOO 


99 


* Compiled from Washi Legislative M Is for the sessions i941 through 1951, as were all subse- 
quent tables unless otherwise noted. 








“high” rate of legislative turnover. However, the statistics set forth in 
Tables I and II hardly afford a basis for concluding that turnover was “low” 
in the Washington legislature during the period covered by the present 
study. Rather it appears that, taking the period as a whole, almost two- 
fifths (39.1 per cent) of the membership of the Senate, and more than one- 
half (54.9 per cent) of the membership of the lower house, was made up 
of legislators sitting for the first or second time. Had previous House ex- 
perience not been credited to new senators, the figure for that chamber 
would be substantially higher." 

What about the proportion of “old hands,” which for our purposes 
here will be defined as referring to legislators having at least three sessions 
of previous experience? How long it takes to season a legislator is anybody’s 


"Indeed, higher than that for the House of Representatives. Of the 276 senators serving 
in the six sessions, 56.5 per cent were sitting for the first or second time as senators. 
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guess and will vary, of course, in individual cases; but it hardly seems 
plausible that any lawmaker who has sat through fewer than three sessions 
should be considered a seasoned veteran. 

Here the advantage of the Senate, because of the flow of experienced 
personnel in its direction, is strikingly evident. As Table I indicates, 46.4 
per cent of the senators serving during the decade under consideration 
could claim three or more sessions of prior legislative experience. while 
the percentage of such members in the House was but 28.4. 

Variations between sessions also warrant brief attention, being particu- 
larly significant in the House of Representatives. Compare, for example, 
the situation in that chamber in 1941 (as shown in Table II) with that 
prevailing ten years later. In the former year, House membership reached 
some kind of a high point in inexperience: only 15 of the 99 representatives 
could claim three sessions of previous experience; 71 out of 99 were sitting 
for the first or second time. In 1951, no less than 37 members could be 
classified as “old hands,” and the number of those with no experience 
or only one session of previous experience had dropped to 45. During 
four of the six sessions studied, however, the number in the “greenhand” 
category exceeded 50 per cent. 

Variations in the Senate were not so striking. The proportion of “old 
hands” ranged from a low of 17 out of 46 in 1945 to a high of 25 out of 46 
in 1949. In four out of the six sessions, there were 20 or more senators 
in this category. Especially significant is the comparatively small number 
of completely inexperienced senators — due, of course, to the tendency 
already mentioned for House members to seek election to the upper cham- 
ber. It will be noted (Table II) that in 1951 the Senate had to absorb only 
three members with no previous legislative experience, and in 1945 only 
five. In general, however, the number of senators in this category ranged 
from 8 to 13. As to senators sitting for either the first or second time, only 
once (in 1943) did the proportion reach 50 per cent. Generally it ranged 
from 14 or 15 out of 46 (1951 and 1947) to 18 out of 46 (1941 and 1949). 

Let us now compare some of these findings with those of Hyneman for 
the sessions of 1925 through 1935. Comparison of the percentages shown 
in Table I will reveal that both houses of the Washington legislature en- 
joyed a somewhat lower turnover during the later of the two decades. 
In the case of the House of Representatives, the difference was substantial. 
Hyneman found that, taking the 1925-35 decade as a whole, almost half 
(47.7 per cent) of the membership of this chamber consisted of raw begin- 
ners; the comparable figure for the 1941-51 decade is only 33.5 per cent. 
Nor is the difference between the results of the two studies much less 
marked at the other end of the experience scale. During the period studied 
by Hyneman, only 17.4 per cent of the House’s membership enjoyed the 
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advantage of having had at least three sessions of prior legislative experi- 
ence; during the later decade the proportion of representatives in this cate- 
gory rose to 28.4 per cent. 

Change in the Senate was much less extreme but was at least in the 
direction of longer tenure. Hyneman found far more senators having nine 
or more sessions of previous experience (10.4 per cent, as against a nominal 
0.4 per cent in 1941-51), but also more sitting for the first time in the 
legislature (25.4 per cent, as against 18.1 per cent in the later decade). 
The proportion of senators sitting in their first or second legislative session 
(i.e., serving their first term as senators without prior House experience) 
was 43.9 per cent in the earlier decade, 39.1 per cent in the later. The 
proportion having at least three sessions of experience behind them was 
46.4 per cent in 1941-51 as against 44.6 per cent during the period studied 
by Hyneman. 

It seems quite impossible to explain, at least without undertaking re- 
search of impracticable scope and complexity, the reasons for the sharp 
decrease in House of Representatives turnover in the later of the two 
decades. The change in the Senate is probably small enough to have 
been purely fortuitous. 

Decreasing the probability of lower turnover during the 1941-51 decade 
were such major unsettling factors as World War II, inflation, and the 
Korean War. Legislative salaries in Washington were not increased until 
1949 and were not then made particularly attractive;* more remunerative 
employment was plentiful; and the careers of some younger legislators were 
doubtless cut short by entrance into the armed services, especially between 
1941 and 1945. 

Against the unsettling effects of war, inflation, and an abundance of 
better-paid employment must be weighed, of course, whatever tendency 
these same factors may have had to prolong the tenure of some legislative 
incumbents by reducing competition for their seats. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that this could have so much as counterbalanced the contrary 
influence of the factors mentioned, especially since the prime source of 
legislative instability seems generally not to be competition at the polls 
but voluntary retirement.’ 


*Up to 1941, Washington legislators received but $5 per day during the biennial 60-day 
session, and 10 cents a mile for one round trip between home and capital. Const., 
Art. Il, sec. 23. In 1941, they began voting themselves an additional expense allowance 
of $5 per diem during the session, which was increased to $10 in 1945. In 1947-48, 
the legislature proposed, and voters approved, a constitutional amendment removing 
all limitations on legislative discretion with respect to the salaries of elected state 
officers. Acting under this authority, the next legislature fixed legislative salaries at a 
flat $100 per month throughout a legislator’s term, which is the system still in effect. 
However, the lawmakers have also continued to vote themselves expense allowances 
during sessions — $10 per day up to 1953; $15 per day since then. 

*Hyneman’s findings on this subject are interesting and significant. He found, in an 
analysis of eight states covering the period 1925-33, that only 16.1 per cent of 1,965 
members of lower chambers, and only 14.7 per cent of 511 senators, had been elimi- 
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It is, however, one thing to say that competition at the polls probably 
cannot be considered the prime source of high legislative turnover, and 
quite another to dismiss the political factor as unimportant. If, for example, 
the political composition of the Washington House of Representatives had 
been extraordinarily stable throughout the second of the two decades under 
consideration, would not this almost certainly help to explain a lowered 
rate of personnel change — especially if investigation revealed that the 
chamber had been notably unstable politically during the period analyzed 
by Hyneman? 

Taste IIl 
PouiricaL AFFILIATION OF MEMBERS OF THE WASHINGTON STATE LecISLATURE, 1941-1951 
Democrats 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Unfortunately, the facts do not lend a great deal of support to such a 
hypothesis. In the first place, as shown by Table III above, the political 
make-up of the House was not particularly stable between 1941 and 1951. 
Indeed, the wonder is that the sweeping overturns of 1947 and 1949 did 
not wipe out any gains previously registered in the matter of lessened turn- 
over. The fact that they did not would seem to support Hyneman’s theory 
that the factor of political flux is usually overvalued in attempts to explain 
the brevity of legislative tenure.’° 


nated by defeat in general elections; another 15.2 per cent of the representatives and 
17.4 per cent of the senators had been defeated at the primaries. Some 61.5 per cent 
of the retirements from lower houses, and 64.2 per cent of Senate retirements, had 
been due to “unknown causes” — that is, mainly to failure to seek re-election. The 
states included in this analysis were California, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Maine, New 
Jersey, New York, and Washington. “Tenure and Turnover of Legislative Personnel,” 
loc. cit., pp. 26-27. 

ese figures, of course, fail to take into account the factor of “voluntary” retire- 
ment due to fear of election defeat. Hyneman made some attempt to evaluate the 
importance of this in his study of the Indiana legislature. He was constrained to con- 
clude, however, that the “meagre evidence” he had been able to collect did not im- 
peach the theory that “much of the so-called voluntary retirement is due to a strong 
fear of defeat in primary or general election . . . but at the same time it lends it no 
support.” “Tenure and Turnover of the Indiana General Assembly,” loc. cit., p. 320. 


*” The relatively small impact which the two landslides actually had upon the ratio of 
experienced to inexperienced representatives may be measured by comparing Table III 
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As to the political make-up of the Washington House during the decade 
covered by Hyneman’s studies, the fact is that from 1925 through 1931 
the party balance was almost stationary, and it had been very stable for 
ten years preceding 1925.1! This should have offset in some measure the 
effects of the one overturn which Hyneman had to take into account in 
compiling his results — viz., a Democratic landslide in the elections of 1932 
which gave that party control of the legislature for the first time in Wash- 
ington’s history as a state. 

The change was indeed cataclysmic; the 1931 House had contained 
90 Republicans and 8 Democrats; the 1933 House consisted of 70 Demo- 
crats and 29 Republicans.’* But it is hard to believe that herein lies a full 
explanation of the differing results of the two studies, especially in view 
of the counterbalancing factors mentioned.** 

It seems prima facie improbable that there could have been enough 
change with respect to the prestige value of service in the Washington legis- 
lature between 1925-35 and 1941-51 to explain any difference between 
Hyneman’s results and those of the present study. 

There remains one factor which may be worth brief consideration. Did 
the Washington House during the period studied by Hyneman occupy so 
extreme a position in the matter of high turnover — as compared with other 
lower chambers included in his analysis —that a trend away from this 
position might be considered a logical probability? 


The answer to this question would seem to be a very slightly qualified 
no.” A check of Hyneman’s summary findings for ten states will reveal 


“oe 


with Table II above. It will be noted that despite the Republican gain of 35 seats in the 
election of 1946 there were but 13 more completely inexperienced members in the 
house of 1947 than there had been in the house of 1945, and but six more serving for 
either the first or second time; the number of members with at least three sessions of 
previous experience had decreased by only two. This is the more surprising in that the 
Republicans had been in the minority since the elections of 1932 and could have had 
no very large pool of ex-legislators from which to draw candidates. 

Nor was the result substantially different when the Democrats swept triumphantly 
back into power in the election of 1948. The number of brand-new representatives 
was the same in 1949 as it had been in 1947 —i.e., 39; the number sitting for the first 
or second time increased by another four. But it is noteworthy that in both of these 
sessions there were substantially more House members with at least three sessions of 
previous experience than there had been in 1941 and 1943, after a decade of unbroken 
one-party dominance. 


"From 1925 through 1931, the number of Republicans varied from 88 to 92, the number 
of Democrats from 5 to 8. Greater political stability than this is hard to imagine. 
And for five sessions preceding (1915 through 1923), the number of Republicans had 
ranged from 78 to 93. 


™ The number of totally inexperienced members in 1933 was 77; the number of surviving 
veterans who could look back on three or more sessions of previous service was only 
12. The elections of 1934 merely reinforced Democratic dominance; the 1935 House 
consisted of 91 Democrats and 8 Republicans; the number of beginners dropped to 57. 


™ That is, the chamber’s great political stability during a major portion of the period 


studied by Hyneman, and its relative instability during the latter part of the decade 
covered by the present writers. 
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that during his decade the lower chambers of three of these states had 
higher turnover rates than the Washington House, while six had less turn- 
over. At best this might afford some basis for guessing that the turnover 
rate in Washington would not trend upward."* 


SESSION EXPERIENCE OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


It is a truism that in legislative bodies of any size the most important 
work is necessarily done in committee; and committee chairmen generally 
play a crucial role in determining the policies and effectiveness of com- 
mittees over which they preside. Thus their experiential background ob- 
viously has a special significance. A legislative chamber will find it difficult 
enough to perform its tasks competently within a limited time if it is bur- 
dened with a large number of mill-+run members possessing no previous 
familiarity with legislative organization and procedures, or with the kind of 
problems which legislatures are called upon to solve. It is even less likely 
to function efficiently if it lacks sufficient seasoned material with which to 
fill positions of leadership, or fails to make full use of the resources it 
possesses. 

Ideally perhaps, with possible rare exceptions for specially qualified 
individuals, all committee chairmen should be men having at least two or 
three sessions of previous legislative experience. How far both Washington 
chambers fell short of any such ideal between 1941 and 1951 may be seen 
in Tables IV to VII below. It will be noted in Table IV that 38 per cent 
of the committee chairmen in the Senate during this decade were sitting 
in the legislature for the first or second time, and that not far from half 
(specifically, 42.1 per cent) of the committee chairmen in the House of 
Representatives were similarly “freshmen” or “sophomores.” Only 46.5 
per cent of Senate committee chairmen and 35.9 per cent of the chairmen 
in the House could look back on at least three sessions of prior service. 

Comparison of these percentages with those of Hyneman for the 1925-35 
decade reveals trends closely paralleling those at work with respect to 
session experience generally in the two houses. This is not surprising; one 
would expect the over-all trends in the matter of personnel turnover to be 
reflected in some degree in the distribution of committee chairmanships. 
What is surprising is the closeness of the parallel. A glance at Table V 
will reveal a relationship almost too pat to be believable, considering the 
possible distorting effect of such factors as changes in party fortunes, vary- 
ing policies with respect to allocation of committee chairmanships to the 
minority party (see Tables III and VIII), and the sharp decrease in the 
number of standing committees in both houses. The perfection of the cor- 
relation must be attributable in some measure to sheer coincidence. 


“See “Tenure and Turnover of Legislative Personnel,” loc. cit., Table I, p. 23. The ten 
states included in Hyneman’s analysis were: California, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Maine, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 
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Tasie [V 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN IN THE WASHINGTON STATE 
LeGisLATURE ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Composite of Six Sessions, 1925-1935* 
otal Number 
2 3 + 5-9 10 or More = 


17.2 10.6 12.2 23.5 10.3 302 
30.7 18.0 8.5 15.6 0.7 294 


Composite of Six Sessions, 1941-1951 
Senatet .... 16.0 22.0 15.5 16.0 30.5 0.0 200 
28.2 22.0 16.9 17.8 1.2 259 


* Charles S. Hyneman, “Tenure and Ti of Legislative Personnel,” loc. cit., p. 25. 


t The chairman of the Senate Rules Committee (usually the lieutenant governor) was not included in this 
calculation. 





Tables VI and VII show the distribution of committee chairmanships 
session by session during the decade under consideration. One fact that 
emerges clearly from Table VII is that the lower house consistently tended 
to bestow fewer chairmanships upon its neophytes, in proportion to their 
whole number, than did the Senate, and made fuller use of its experienced 
personnel. From 1945 onward, from 43 to 47 per cent of House chairman- 
ships regularly went to representatives having three or more sessions of 
prior experience; yet in none of these four sessions did the over-all propor- 
tion of representatives in this category exceed 37.4 per cent. In 1947, 52.5 
per cent of the members of the House were sitting for the first or second 
time; yet this group was given only 25 per cent of the chairmanships. 


TasBLe V 
Trenps RELATING TO SESSION EXPERIENCE OF WASHINGTON STATE LEGISLATORS 


GENERALLY COMPARED WITH TRENDS RELATING To SESSION EXPERIENCE OF 
CoMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Comparison of selected data from Tables I and IV 
(Percentages; Composites of Six Sessions) 


Increase 


1925-1935 1941-1951 or Decrease 
Senate 


Members in their first or second session t 39.1 4.8 
Committee chairmen in their first or second session... 43. 38.0 5.4 
Members having three or more sessions 

of previous experience ...... seeds « « Se 46.4 +18 
Committee chairmen having heed or More sessions 

of previous experience . 46.5 +0.5 
House 
Members in their first or second session 54.9 -15.6 
Committee chairmen in their first or second session. . 57. 42.1 -15.1 
Members having three or more sessions 

of previous experience ......... kn oe ; 28.4 +411.0 
Committee chairmen having three or more sessions 

of previous experience . 35.9 +11.1 
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It would probably be both unfair and dangerous, however, to ascribe 
too much weight to this tendency as evidence of wiser management in the 
lower chamber. The prime explanation is probably arithmetical. The 
House had far fewer chairmanships to fill, in ratio to its total membership, 
than did the Senate. It had, therefore, considerably greater opportunity to 
discriminate in favor of experience. 

If it is good to have as many committee chairmen as possible who have 
had substantial previous experience in the lawmaking body, it is obviously 
even better if a good many of them at least have served for a considerable 
period on the committees they now head. 

No systematic attempt was made in the present study to analyze com- 
mittee tenure in the Washington legislature, a matter deserving further in- 
vestigation. However, a cursory analysis of turnover in committee chair- 
manships revealed that, of a total of eleven senators who served con- 
tinuously in the Senate from 1943 through 1951, none had served more 
than three sessions (not necessarily consecutive) as chairman of the same 
committee; three had this much continuity to their credit; four had headed 
the same committee during two sessions; the remaining four had held one- 
session chairmanships only. 

The picture was not much different in the lower house. There thirteen 
members saw continuous service from 1943 through 1951. Of these thirteen, 
one functioned during four of the five sessions as chairman of the same 
committee. However, he was clearly an exception to the general rule. 


Tasie VI 


Session ExPERIENCE OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN IN THE WASHINGTON 
State Leoistature, 1941-1951 
Number of 


be 


10 or More Committees 


ws | _ 
ad ee il 
aA oooo°ch;Cc“ 


| mwocou 


B “44 


w 


* The chairman of the Senate Rules Committee (usually the lieutenant governor) is not included. 
t One member was chairman of two committees. 
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Taste VII 


SESSION EXPERIENCE OF WASHINGTON STATE LecisLators GENERALLY, 1941-1951, 
COMPARED WITH SESSION EXPERIENCE OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
(Percentages) 


Committee Chairmen 
Members in Their First in Their First 
or Second Session or Second Session 


32.5 
46.3 
37.9 
36.7 
44.8 
25.8 


66.7 
42.0 
35.4 
25.0 
40.5 
35.1 
Committee Chairmen 
Members Having Three Having Three 


or More Sessions or More Sessions 
of Previous Experience of Previous Experience 


Taste VIII 


PoxrricaL AFFILIATION OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN IN THE WASHINGTON 
State Leaiscature, 1941-1951 


Total 
Number of 
Session Republicans Democrats Committees 


Senate* 
36 41 
25 42 
29 30 
8 31 
a 30 
15 32 


38 51 

27 50 

48 48 

3 36 

32 37 

5 32 37 


* The chairman of the Senate Rules Committee (usually the lieutenant governor) is not included. 
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None of the remaining twelve headed the same committee for as many as 
three sessions; five chaired the same committee during two sessions; seven 
held one-session chairmanships only. 

More striking evidence, perhaps, of the instability of committee leader- 
ship may be seen in the following data on turnover in the chairmanships 
of twelve key committees (six in each house) between 1941 and 1951: 
Senate Committees Number of Different Chairmen, 1941-1951 

Agriculture and Livestock 

Appropriations 

Banks and Financial Institutions ......................--..00-. 

Education 

Judiciary 

Revenue and Taxation 


House Committees 

Agriculture and Livestock 

Appropriations 

Banks and Banking 

Education 

Judiciary 

Revenue and Taxation 

All of these are committees which handle important and complex 
problems. It is hard to believe that their capacity to deal with such problems 
effectively was not in some measure affected by such constant and rapid 
fluctuation in committee leadership. 

The facts will not support any effort to tie this high turnover in key 
chairmanships to the factor of party control. The six House committees 
had precisely as many different chairmen during the decade as did the 
six Senate committees despite the fact that the Democrats were clearly 
predominant in the House during five of the six sessions. The political 
situation in the Senate from 1947 onward may have contributed somewhat 
to instability of committee tenure there. Whatever the nominal position of 
the Democrats (see Table III), control was actually exercised by a coalition 
of Republicans and a dissident group of “conservative” Democrats. 

Hyneman noticed similar tendencies toward high turnover in committee 
chairmanships in his studies of the legislatures of other states. He voiced 
the probably correct assumption that such turnover was due in large part 
to efforts by individual legislators to maneuver themselves into positions 
of greater influence and importance. This raises the question whether a 
rigid system of allocating committee chairmanships on the basis of party 
and seniority is as bad as it is sometimes made out to be. Further study 
should be made of this problem. 


* “Tenure and Turnover of the Indiana General Assembly,” loc. cit., p. 67. 
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AGE oF LEGISLATORS 


Little needs to be said concerning the data set forth in Table [X. All age 
groupings save the under-thirty group would seem to have been well and 
not inequitably represented in the Washington legislature during the 1941- 
51 decade. The under-thirty group was obviously hard hit by World War II. 


TasLe IX 
AGE OF MEMBERS OF THE WASHINGTON STATE LecisLaTure, 1941-1951 


No Age 
Session 40-49 50-59 60 or Over Given Total 


Senate 
11 46 
46 
46 
46 
46 


Not so easily explained is the failure of this group to make any sub- 
stantial comeback after the war ended. We would guess that the prime ex- 


planation is the postwar abundance of more lucrative employment, though 
doubtless such pressures as the continued drafting of young men and the 
call-up of reserves for the Korean War also contributed.”® 

The constitutionally prescribed qualifications for membership being the 
same for both houses,'* the lack of senators under thirty years of age, both 
before and after the war, must be construed as reflecting the greater prestige 
attaching to Senate service. 


* Such a guess supposes, of course, that there would probably have been fewer under- 
thirty legislators in the years immediately preceding the war had the economic en- 
vironment then been more favorable. This seems to us a reasonable supposition, 
however difficult it might be to prove its validity. One of the writers is old enough 
to remember very vividly the difficulties confronting young men and women emerg- 
ing into adulthood in the depression decade. Can it really be doubted that a 
considerable number of candidacies for the legislature during this period may have 
represented not so much an interest in being a legislator as the grasping of a readily 
available means of seeking to widen contacts and to obtain status and experience? 
Young adults postwar have had no comparable incentive to attempt to use service in 
the legislature as a stepping stone to a career. 

It is worth noting in this connection that the size of the under-thirty contingent 
in the 1941 legislature was not atypical for the prewar period. There had been 
fourteen members under thirty years of age in the house of 1939, and fourteen also 
in the house of 1937. In other words, the figures shown in the table probably afford 
a valid basis for comparison of prewar with postwar trends. 


"The constitution provides merely that: “No person shall be eligible to the legislature 


who shall not be a citizen of the United States and a qualified voter in the district for 
which he is chosen.” Art. II, sec. 7. 
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While there were a good many members in both houses who were 
over sixty years of age, the facts will certainly not support any charge that 
the Washington legislature is weakened or hampered by senility. A re- 
check of the over-sixty age group revealed that there was only one session 
(that of 1941) at which as many as nine of the legislature’s 145 members 
were seventy or older (three senators and six representatives), and that in 
the last two sessions studied (1949 and 1951) the number of such oldsters 
had dropped to five (one senator and four representatives) .'* 

As one might expect, those legislators who declined to make their age 
a matter of public record were mainly of the feminine gender.’® 


OccuPATIONAL REPRESENTATION IN THE WASHINGTON LEGISLATURE 


The compilation and analysis of statistics dealing with the occupational 
backgrounds of legislators is a tricky business. In ‘the first place, it is 
impossible to devise any fully satisfactory system for classifying the occupa- 
tions reported. Is a newspaper publisher a journalist or a businessman? Is 
being a mortician a business or profession? What can and should be done 
about the euphemisms which unquestionably creep into occupational list- 
ings by legislators? It is easy enough to translate “tonsorial artist” into 
barber; it is more difficult, indeed it is often impossible, to ascertain whether 
a lawmaker who describes himself as an “engineer” is actually a civil en- 
gineer, a mining engineer, an electrical engineer, a locomotive engineer, or 
merely some kind of skilled craftsman with machines. Some legislators 
refuse to give themselves any meaningful label at all, preferring to be billed 
as “students” or “politicians” (in the present study one state senator listed 
himself as “unemployed”). A considerable number of others report two 
or even three occupations besides that of lawmaker. Is a “lawyer and 
farmer” a farmer or a lawyer? Is a “banker and rancher” a businessman 
or livestock breeder, when it comes to analyzing occupational representation 
in the lawmaking body? And there is the problem also of the legislator 
who reports different occupations at different sessions. This may be justified 
by the facts — occupational mobility and versatility are in the American 
tradition — but such changes, which anyone who works much with legisla- 
tive manuals will soon discover, can but further complicate the task of the 
compiler of occupational statistics. 


* There is, of course, no objective basis for asserting that a person beyond a certain age is 
senile. 

® However, nc explanation is apparent for the fact that every lady legislator who availed 
herself of this feminine prerogative was a member of the lower house. The few ladies 
who attained membership in the Senate disdained such reticence. There were five 
women in the Senate in 1941, four in 1943, one in 1945, and none in the three sessions 
following. 

The number of women in the lower house ranged during the decade from three 

to nine, as follows: 1941— four; 1943—nine; 1945— seven; 1947—three; 1949 — 
seven; 1951 — seven. 
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Taste X 
OccuPaTIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE WASHINGTON STATE SENATE, 1941-1951 


Occupation 1943 1947 1949 1951 
Business 


Banking and finance 
Insurance and real estate. . 
Lumbering 

Merchandising 

Other business 
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Doctor or dentist 
Engineer 
Farmer or rancher ........... 
Journalist or publisher 
Labor (union officials 

and miscellaneous) ...... 
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Tasie XI 


OccupaATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE WASHINGTON STATE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
1941-1951 


Occupation 1943 1945 
Business 

Accounting ...... 
Banking and financ 
Funeral direction ........ 
Insurance and real estate. . 
Manufacturing .......... 
Merchandising 
Other business 
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1949 1951 
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Housewife 
Journalist or publisher ........ 
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The data shown in Tables X and XI should be taken, then, with a few 
grains of salt. However, it is believed that they delineate with reasonable 
accuracy the pattern of occupational representation in the Washington 
legislature during the 1941-51 decade, and furnish a reasonably valid basis 
for a few generalizations and comparisons.”° 

The most comprehensive study of legislators’ occupations yet published 
is probably Professor Hyneman’s “Who Makes Our Laws?” ”* This covered 
the members of twenty-five legislative chambers in thirteen states (including 
Washington) for the period 1925-35.22 Some 12,689 lawmakers were in- 
cluded in the analysis. What did Hyneman find, and how do his findings 
compare with those of the present study? 

One thing he found, which will surprise no one who has ever paid the 
slightest attention to the question of who gets elected to state legislatures, 
was that either lawyers or farmers predominated as the largest single 
occupational grouping in every one of his twenty-five chambers. The 
lawyers led in seventeen, farmers in the other eight. The two groups 
combined accounted for almost precisely half of the 12,689 legislators in- 
cluded in the tabulation; 3,555 (28.0 per cent) were lawyers; 2,722 (21.5 
per cent) were farmers.”* 

Washington was one of two states in which farmers constituted the most 
numerous single occupational group in both legislative houses. However, 
farmer dominance was not extreme (27.5 per cent of the membership of 


“In view of the classification difficulties noted, it is probably desirable to explain briefly 
the way in which the tables were put together. The occupational headings shown are 
those under which it seemed proper to classify five or more legislators throughout the 
decade. Reported occupations which could not be fitted under any of these headings, 
and which were reported fewer than five times, constitute the “other occupations” 
category. It will be noted that the number of legislators it was necessary to throw 
under this catch-all listing was not very substantial, totaling only 30 out of 276 sena- 
tors, and 29 out of 594 representatives. 

In dealing with double (occasionally triple) listings, the occupation given prece- 
dence by the legislator was generally taken to be his primary interest, and he was 
classified under this heading. Thus a “lawyer and ranch owner” was treated as a 
lawyer, and a man who indicated his vocational interests as “farming and insurance” 
was classified as a farmer, unless, of course, there was some clear evidence that such 
classification would be contrary to fact. In some instances, where an individual legis- 
lator served in several of the six sessions or had served prior to 1941, it was possible 
to confirm or refute assumptions of this kind by comparing his reports on occupation 
from session to session. The total number of cases in which a legislator listed more 
than one vocation was 51, out of a possible 870. 

As the reader will probably guess, the heading “farmer or rancher” in the tables 
should be read as including all legislators whose primary interest seemed to be some 
type of agricultural production; they listed themselves variously as “farmer,” “rancher,” 
“stockman,” “stockraiser,” “dairyman,” “fruit grower,” “horticulturist,” “orchardist,” 
and so forth. 


* Loc. cit., supra, footnote 2. 


= The other twelve states were: Arkansas, California (lower house only), Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


= “Who Makes Our Laws?” pp. 557-58. 
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the lower house, 20.8 per cent of the membership of the Senate), as it was in 
the case of the other state similarly situated.** Rather it was the smallness 
of the lawyer contingent in Washington that put the farmers out in front. 
Taking the twenty-five chambers as a whole, as has been noted, the ratio 
of lawyers to other members was 28.0 per cent; the comparable figures for 
Washington were 15.4 per cent for the House and 18.4 per cent for the 
Senate. This operated to give the farmers numerical superiority in both 
chambers, and also meant, since farmer representation was actually not 
abnormally large, that groups other than lawyers and farmers held a some- 
what larger proportion of legislative seats in Washington than in most of 
the other states included in the study. 

Tables X and XI indicate that this pattern of representation has persisted 
in Washington in the years since Hyneman’s analysis — that is, farmers 
have continued to constitute the largest single occupational group in both 
legislative chambers, but without being overwhelmingly predominant, while 
lawyers have continued to be anything but dominant in either chamber, in 
terms of the number of seats held by lawyers. It is particularly interesting 
that such change as the present study revealed was all in the direction of a 
lowered representation of these two groups. This would hardly be expected 
on the basis of Hyneman’s results. As noted, he found that the Washington 
legislature during the period covered by his studies contained little more 
than an average proportion of farmers, as compared with twenty-three 
other legislative chambers in twelve widely scattered states, and certainly 
much less than an average proportion of lawyers. Yet reduction to per- 
centage terms of some of the figures shown in Tables X and XI will reveal 
that farmers won but 18.9 per cent of the seats in the Washington House 
of Representatives in the 1941-51 decade (as compared with 27.5 per cent 
between 1925 and 1935), and but 19.6 per cent of the seats in the Senate 
(as compared with 20.8 per cent). The position of the lawyers worsened 
very slightly (from 15.4 per cent of the membership of the House in 
1925-35 to 15.2 per cent in 1941-51, and from 18.4 per cent of the member- 
ship of the Senate to 17.4 per cent), but it seems significant that it did 
worsen rather than improve; it might much more plausibly have been 
expected to improve. Taken together, the two groups accounted for but 
little more than a third of the membership of the Washington legislature 
between 1941 and 1951 (34.1 per cent of the membership of the House, 
and 37.0 per cent of the membership of the Senate), as compared with 
Hyneman’s over-all average of 49.5 per cent, and his percentages for 
Washington of 42.9 (House) and 39.2 (Senate). 


** The other state was lowa. This was the one state Hyneman discovered in which farmers 
were ever able to out-vote all other groups at a legislative session, having more than 
a majority of the seats in both chambers; this happened in Iowa in 1925. And taking 
the 1925-35 decade as a whole, farmers held 55.7 per cent of the seats in lowa’s lower 
house, 43.6 per cent of the seats in the Senate. 
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To what extent was what may be called the business community repre- 
sented in Hyneman’s twenty-five chambers? Among the categories into 
which he sorted his nearly 13,000 lawmakers were: “bankers and brokers,” 
“contractors,” “manufacturing and industry,” “insurance,” “real estate,” 
“merchants and other businessmen,” and “salesmen and clerks.” Obvi- 
ously, these classifications do not correspond precisely to those employed 
in the present study (see Tables X and XI, under “business”). His over-all 
results, however, should be comparable with ours. What were his findings 
with respect to legislative service by representatives of the business-oriented 
occupations listed above? 

Taking as a whole the membership of the twenty-five chambers, the 
breakdown was as follows: bankers and brokers, 2.8 per cent; contractors, 
2.2 per cent; manufacturing and industry, 3.5 per cent; insurance, 3.8 per 
cent; real estate, 3.0 per cent; “merchants and other business men,” 10.0 
per cent; salesmen and clerks, 4.1 per cent. Total, 3,727 lawmakers, or 
29.4 per cent of the membership of the twenty-five chambers.”® 

This total does not differ substantially from the findings of the present 
study with respect to total business representation in the two Washington 
houses during the 1941-51 decade. Analysis of the data shown in Tables 
X and XI will reveal that the groups listed under “business” held 33.7 
per cent of the seats in the lower house, 31.9 per cent of Senate seats, and 
33.1 per cent of the seats in the two houses taken together. This hardly 
affords room for complaint that business was underrepresented in the 
Washington legislature during the period noted, especially since many 
lawyer-members could certainly be counted on to espouse business interests. 

The underrepresented segment of society, in Washington as elsewhere, is 
that dubbed by Hyneman the “propertyless worker-unemployed class.” ** 
He found that giving this class “a most inclusive definition,” including in 
it “all legislators who declared themselves to be laborers, engineers, machin- 
ists, salesmen, or clerks [which is certainly inclusive],” fewer than 1,000 
(specifically, 914) of his almost 13,000 lawmakers could be identified with 
it.27 And of this number, 525 were salesmen or clerks — who were property- 
less, perhaps, in many cases, but also likely, we would guess, to identify 
themselves more often with business than with worker interests. Another 
184 had listed themselves as “engineers or miachinists”; some of these, 
surely, were bona fide engineers, in which case they could hardly be con- 
sidered representative of the proletariat. Only 205 of his 12,689 subjects 
(1.6 per cent) was Hyneman able to classify as “laborers.” 


= This breakdown was not carried into the published results for individual states. 


“Who Makes Our Laws?” p. 574. The emphasis given the term “unemployed” doubtless 
reflects the depression psychology still prevalent at the time Hyneman’s article was 
published. 


* Ibid. 
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We did not attempt to place clerks, salesmen, or engineers under the 
heading of “labor.” ** However, we did throw into that category not only 
all legislators who listed themselves as officials or representatives of labor 
organizations (and such obvious listings as “shipyard worker” and “electric 
welder”), but also skilled craftsmen such as carpenters, plumbers, machin- 
ists, and even locomotive engineers. The object was to measure as ac- 
curately as possible the proportion of the lawmakers which might be 
expected because of occupational background and/or labor-union affiliation 
to represent a “labor” point of view. 

The result was not particularly impressive, as the tables above indicate. 
Forty (or 6.7 per cent) of the members of Washington’s House of Repre- 
sentatives during the 1941-51 decade could be categorized as “labor” or labor 
union officials; 14 (or 5.1 per cent) of the senators fell under these headings. 
These figures are not, of course, any true measure of labor’s influence on 
Washington’s state government. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. Though there is no accepted definition of what constitutes a “high” 
rate of legislative turnover, there is certainly no basis for asserting that 
turnover in the Washington legislature was “low” during the period covered 
by this study. Approximately two-fifths of the persons who served in the 
Senate between 1941 and 1951, and more than half of those who served 
in.the House of Representatives, were sitting in the legislature for the first 
or second time. Only 46 per cent of the senators and 28 per cent of the 
representatives were veterans of three sessions or more of prior legislative 
service. The high point of inexperience was reached in the 1941 House of 
Representatives, which contained only fifteen members having three ses- 
sions or more of previous experience, and seventy-one members sitting for 
the first or second time. 


2. The natural advantage accruing to the Senate because of four-year 
terms for senators is substantially reinforced by a tendency on the part of 
experienced representatives to seek election to the upper chamber. At no 
Washington legislative session from 1941 through 1951 were there fewer 
than fifteen out of forty-six senators with prior House experience; at one 
session half of the senators were graduates of the other chamber. This can 
be explained only on the basis of greater prestige attaching to Senate service 
and the advantage to the legislator of the longer term, all other conditions 
of service being equal as between the two houses. The study revealed 
almost no shifting of personnel from the upper chamber to the lower. 


* There were in any case but three legislators during the decade who labeled themselves 
as clerks. The very few individuals who described themselves as salesmen were placed 
in the “other business” category. And engineers, as the tables indicate, won status 
as a separate grouping in both houses. 
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3. Comparison of our results on turnover with those of a similar study 
by Professor Charles S. Hyneman covering the decade 1925-35 disclosed 
that turnover was somewhat lower in both Washington chambers between 
1941 and 1951 than it had been during the earlier decade. In the case 
of the Senate, the difference was slight enough to have been purely fortui- 
tous. In the case of the House of Representatives, it was substantial. We 
can offer no satisfactory explanation of this significantly greater tendency 
on the part of experienced representatives to seek and win re-election. 
Working against the probability of lessened turnover during the 1941-51 
decade were such major unsettling factors as two wars, inflation, and an 
abundance of more lucrative employment; the political composition of the 
House was not particularly stable, especially during the latter half of the 
decade; legislative salaries were not increased until 1949 and were not 
then made notably attractive. Nor could such a sharp decrease have been 
predicted on the basis of Hyneman’s comparisons involving the legislatures 
of ten states. 

Perhaps the psychic rewards of being a legislator in Washington are 
increasing. Another analysis should be made a few years hence, to see 
whether the trend revealed by this study was a lasting one. 


4. If it is important that the legislature as a whole contain a reasonably 
large proportion of experienced members, it is obviously even more im- 
portant that the members who head standing committees should be sea- 
soned personnel. This study revealed that the Washington Senate made 
almost precisely proportionate use of its experiential resources in the allo- 
cation of standing committee chairmanships between 1941 and 1951, while 
in the House, which had far fewer chairmanships to fill in proportion to 
total membership, there was both greater opportunity and a greater tend- 
ency to discriminate in favor of experience. Specifically, the Senate awarded 
38 per cent of its chairmanships to the 39 per cent of its members who had 
one session of or no previous legislative experience, and 46.5 per cent of 
its chairmanships to the 46.4 per cent of its members who were veterans 
of three sessions or more. The House, on the other hand, gave only 42 
per cent of its chairmanships to neophytes or veterans of one session, 
though these made up 55 per cent of its membership during the decade, 
and bestowed 36 per cent of its chairmanships on the 28 per cent of its 
members who could look back on three sessions or more of prior experience. 

The same tendencies were evident in both Washington chambers 
during the decade studied by Hyneman. This can be demonstrated by 
comparing turnover trends generally, as between 1925-35 and 1941-51, 
with the trends concerning the session experience of committee chairmen. 
As a matter of fact, the parallels are almost too pat to be believable, con- 
sidering the possible effects of shifts in party fortunes, varying policies with 
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respect to the allocation of committee chairmanships to the minority party, 
and the sharp reduction in the number of committees in the later decade. 

It is evident, too, that experienced legislators do not stay put, once they 
have achieved the chairmanship of a relatively important committee. Of 
twenty-four Washington legislators who served continuously from 1943 
through 1951, only one headed the same committee during four of the 
five sessions; eleven held one-session chairmanships only. And an investiga- 
tion of the chairmanship record of six key committees in each house 
between 1941 and 1951 revealed that none had had less than three dif- 
ferent chairmen during this period; six of the twelve had had five different 
chairmen in the course of six sessions. It is perhaps safe to assume that 
this spectacular turnover in chairmanships is due primarily to efforts by 
individual legislators to maneuver themselves into positions of greater 
prestige and influence. If this be true, it raises the question of whether 
there is not something to be said for allocating chairmanships strictly on 
the basis of party and seniority. 


5. The effects of war, inflation, and an abundance of other employment 
can be seen rather clearly in the age distribution of Washington legislators 
between 1941 and 1951, whatever the failure of these factors to produce an 
increase in turnover generally. The number of representatives under thirty 
years of age dropped off sharply after 1941 and remained low throughout 
the decade; there had been no significant number of senators in this age 


group in any case. 

There is, however, certainly no basis for charging that the Washington 
legislature is burdened by senility. The great bulk of the members between 
1941 and 1951 — 206 out of 276 senators, and 423 out of 594 representatives 
— were from thirty to fifty-nine years of age. In none of the six sessions 
were there more than nine legislators who were seventy or older. 


6. Our findings with regard to the occupational backgrounds of Wash- 
ington legislators support those of Hyneman, who analyzed the reported 
occupations of 12,689 lawmakers in twenty-five legislative chambers in 
thirteen states for the period 1925-35. He found that Washington was 
one of only two states in this group in which farmers outnumbered lawyers 
in both legislative houses; however, this was not because farmers were 
so extraordinarily numerous in the Washington legislature, but because 
the number of lawyers was unusually small. This meant, in effect, that 
occupations other than farming and the law were somewhat better repre- 
sented in Washington than in most of the other states studied. 

Our results rather precisely parallel these. In other words, Hyneman 
seemingly was not dealing with an atypical period or situation in Wash- 
ington when he made his analysis. As a matter of fact, we found that the 
representation of both farmers and lawyers had actually declined somewhat 
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in the later decade, whereas it might much more plausibly have been ex- 
pected to increase, at least in the case of the lawyers. Lawyers were the 
dominant group in seventeen of the twenty-five chambers studied by 
Hyneman, while in Washington they held but 15 per cent of the seats in 
one house and 18 per cent of the seats in the other. The comparable figures 
for 1941-51 were 15 per cent and 17 per cent. 

Farmer representation had declined substantially in our decade, espe- 
cially in the lower house (from 27.5 per cent of the membership to ap- 
proximately 19 per cent). However, farmers continued to constitute the 
largest single occupational grouping in both Washington chambers. Why 
Washington differs from most if not all of the other states studied by 
Hyneman in the matter of farmer-lawyer dominance in the legislature 
we cannot explain. 

The business community seems to be well represented, entirely aside 
from the fact that many of the lawyers can be counted on to espouse 
business interests. Almost exactly one-third of all the lawmakers who sat 
in the two Washington houses between 1941 and 1951 could be identified 
with business enterprises. However, this does not differ significantly from 
Hyneman’s over-all findings covering twenty-five chambers. 

Labor representation is not substantial. Giving “labor” as broad a 
definition as we thought could be defended, we could find but forty repre- 
sentatives (out of 594) and fourteen senators (out of 276) who could be 


placed in this category. It goes without saying, however, that this is no 
true measure of labor’s influence on Washington’s state government. 





THE WORK OF THE UTAH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
SURVEY COMMISSION 


WENDELL B. ANDERSON 
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dominantly agrarian economy into a bustling industrial state, local 

government institutions geared to the earlier agricultural era remain 
unmolested. Between 1940 and 1950 the state as a whole increased in 
population by 25 per cent, while Salt Lake County alone increased from 
211,000 to 274,000. Today the four countries of the lower Wasatch Front, 
which include the cities of Ogden, Provo, and Salt Lake City, comprise 
70 per cent of the total population of Utah. In contrast, seventeen of the 
twenty-nine counties of Utah registered a decrease in population in the 
past decade. 

This development created distinct problems for the growing and 
declining areas, the most important being focused in the Salt Lake metro- 
politan region. In response to the mounting evidence of the malfunction 
of local government, the 1955 Utah legislature enacted a measure calling 
for a survey of local government in Utah.? The act authorized the Legis- 
lative Council to appoint a survey commission of eleven members to make 
a detailed study of local government in the state and report its findings and 
recommendations. The commission, which included in its membership a 
former attorney-general of Utah, a bank president, and a professor of 
political science,? proceeded to define and assign areas for special investiga- 
tion. 

Dr. Evan A. Iverson assumed the responsibility of executive director 
and the services of twelve consultants were obtained. These consultants 
prepared separate reports on Financial Management, Public Health, Law 
Enforcement, Fire Protection, Planning, Roads and Streets, Forms of Gov- 
ernment, Local Government Finance, Special Districts, and Metropolitan 


A LTHOUGH THE past two decades have converted Utah from a pre- 


* House Bill 66, sponsored by Representative G. Douglas Taylor; Laws of Utah, 1955, 
chap. 18. 

* Members were as follows: Charles C. Hilton, industrial relations manager, U.S. Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company; B. Z. Kastler, attorney, Mountain Fuel Supply Company; 
Representative Kleon Kerr, secretary, Bear River Chamber of Commerce and edu- 
cator; Eugene Maier, secretary, Salt Lake Hardware Company; A. U. Miner, attorney, 
Union Pacific Railroad; Jack Swenson, special agent, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; David Turner, president, Utah State AFL-CIO; Clinton D. Vernon, former 
attorney-general; Ronald Wadsworth, Mountain States division manager, California 
Packing Corporation; Dr. Ellsworth Weaver, associate professor of political science, 
University of Utah; and Ralph B. Wright, president, Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Wright was chosen chairman and Mr. Kastler vice-chairman. 
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Salt Lake.’ After a careful consideration of the consultants’ reports the 
commission prepared its own findings and recommendations.* 

Two joint resolutions proposing amendments to the Utah constitution 
and seventeen bills were submitted to the 1957 legislature as a result of the 
study;° other significant recommendations were not pressed upon the legis- 
lature for action at the current session. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


The first report which was prepared by the survey commission staff® 
relates to financial management in Utah, including budgeting, accounting 
and auditing, assessment and collection of taxes, and purchasing. 


* The following Staff Reports were prepared for and published by the Local Government 
Survey Commission: Evan A. Iverson, research director, Financial Management in 
Utah, 77 pp.; Jewell J. Rasmussen, Local Government Finance in Utah, 96 pp.; Evan 
A Iverson and Lyman B. Powell, Law Enforcement in Utah, 92 pp.; Garth N. Jones, 
Fire Administration in Utah, 102 pp.; Garth N. Jones, Public Health Services in 
Utah, 83 pp.; Utah Foundation, Henry R. Pearson, director, Allan J. Witt, research 
analyst, Administration and Finance of Local Roads and Streets in Utah, 67 pp.; 
M. Walker Wallace, Planning in Utah, 61 pp.; J. D. Williams, Utah’s Special Pur- 
pose Districts, 74 pp.; Roy V. Peel, director, and the staff of the Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of Utah, Forms and Problems of Local Government, 307 pp.; Evan 
- Iverson, research director, and staff, Salt Lake City and County Metropolitan Area, 
193 pp. 


*Ralph B. Wright, chairman, Evan A. Iverson, research director, Local Government Sur- 
vey Commission, Local Government in Utah, A Report to the Utah Legislative Coun- 
cil, 217 pp., September, 1956. 


* HJR 1— Proposing a constitutional amendment prescribing the procedure for establish- 
ing metropolitan regional governments; HJR 2 — Proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment specifying that the state auditor instead of the state tax commission establish 
a system of public accounting; HB 1— Authorizing the establishment of county 
service areas; HB 2 — Providing that cities of the first and second class may choose 
one of four forms of municipal government; that cities of the third class may choose 
one of three forms of municipal government and that towns may choose one of two 
forms of municipal government; HB 3 — Requiring that counties construct and main- 
tain all primary county roads passing through incorporated areas; HB 4— Providing 
simplified procedures for the voluntary consolidation of municipal corporations; 
HB 5—Transferring jurisdiction over county jails in first and second class counties 
from the sheriff to the board of county commissioners; HB 6 — Eliminating the office 
of county surveyor and authorizing the county board of commissioners to contract 
engineering services or establish a department of engineering; HB 7 — To provide for 
appointment of the county assessor by the county commission and removing the 
assessor as an elective officer; HB 8 — Eliminating the maximum mill levy for specific 
purposes and establishing a single aggregate mill levy limitation for each class of 
cities, towns, and counties; HB 9— Providing a personnel merit system for peace 
officers; HB 10 — Strengthening audit procedures for cities, counties, and school dis- 
tricts and requiring withholding of state funds for lack of compliance; HB 11 — Pro- 
viding that the fiscal year for cities and counties shall run from July 1 to June 30; 
HB 12—Directing the state tax commission to establish a uniform system of ac- 
counts for all taxing units and withholding state funds for lack of compliance; 

B 13—Directing the state auditor to furnish budget forms to cities, counties, and 
school districts; HB 14— Creating a medical examiner commission and eliminating 
the coroner; HB 15— Permitting incorporated and unincorporated areas to join in 
contracting for fire protection; HB 16 — Establishing the office of a state fire marshall 
and a board of fire prevention; HB 17 — Relating to conventions of county assessors 
and other county officials with the state tax commission. 


* Iverson, Financial Management in Utah, op. cit 
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Budgeting is found to be unduly complicated by the existence of sepa- 
rate single-purpose local tax levies. A breakdown of local levies shows that 
the county or city governing board actually has within its power the dis- 
tribution of only part of the total funds. This has resulted in the shifting 
of decision-making in county taxation from the local governing body, where 
it belongs, to the legislature, where it is diffused. These separate tax limita- 
tions also stand as a road-block to any effective local budgeting system. It is 
apparent, too, that appropriation of lump sums to departments without 
interim controls means the loss of budget effectiveness. The fact that state 
statutes prescribe the calendar year as the budget year for local units need- 
lessly places these units out of step with state and national practices. It is 
recommended that an over-all maximum tax levy should be established 
according to class of counties and municipalities, and that specific purpose 
limitations be abandoned in favor of an effective local budget system. 
Standardized budget forms should be provided by the state auditor. Finally, 
budgeting should follow. functions rather than departments. Performance 
budgeting, which the Hoover Commission prescribed for the nation, is also 
good for the state. 

A Babel of accounting procedures exists, and it is observed that a uni- 
form system of accounting would provide better financial data for adminis- 
trative purposes, provide continuity of records, ease the task of auditing, 
and establish common standards for comparison. An educational program, 
including appropriate manuals, is essential. The state auditor rather than 
the tax commission should supervise the program. This would require a 
constitutional amendment. 

Purchasing should be centralized in the larger cities, and wherever prac- 
ticable a central purchasing agent should act for both city and county func- 
tions. 

The obvious but ignored principle of organization is emphasized: all 
functions that deal directly with financial management should be brought 
together under a single administrative head who is responsible to the 
central governing body. 

Both the Survey Commission staff study and Dr. Rasmussen in his 
report on Local Government Finances in Utah' considered the problem 
of the elected county assessor. The staff study recommends the elimination 
of the office and the performance of the function by trained personnel of 
the Utah Tax Commission. The Rasmussen report proposes the appoint- 
ment of county assessors by the county governing body. The latter recom- 
mendation is concurred in by the Survey Commission. However, a bill to 
implement this proposal met an untimely death in the House of Repre- 
sentatives early in the present session. 


"Op. cit. 
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The Rasmussen report observes that the taxing powers of local govern- 
ments in Utah have not been broadened in recent years as they have in 
some other states. Counties secure about two-thirds of their revenue from 
the property tax. Property taxes usually constitute the major source of 
municipal revenues, but the percentage is smaller than in the case of the 
counties, in part because of municipal utility revenues from the sale of 
water or power. In percentage of local tax revenue derived from property 
taxes, Utah was higher than the United States average but lower than some 
comparable states and about the same as Oregon. In recent years the 
property tax has yielded between 41 and 45 per cent of the total state and 
local tax revenues; about three-fifths of the property tax is charged for 
school district purposes. 

Industrial growth and population shifts have substantially affected the 
property tax base in the various counties and cities. The assessed value of 
the state increased 90 per cent between 1940 and 1953: the range among 
the counties was from a loss of 1.2 per cent in Summit to an increase of 
347.1 per cent in Iron County. Another relevant factor is the number of 
persons for whom the property base must provide services. Great variations 
exist among the counties in per capita assessed valuation. In 1953 the 
range was from $638 in San Juan County to $4,109 in Iron County. The 
result of this inequality in the tax base produces inequality in both the tax 
load and the quality and quantity of services. 

It is pointed out that the burden of the property tax in relation to other 
factors in the economy is approximately the same as it was in 1929. The 
present property tax in general is not unreasonable. However, this source 
of revenue should not carry a substantially heavier burden. Since addi- 
tional revenues are needed for local governments, it is recommended that 
the state refrain from using the property tax for the state uniform school 
fund. Good tax systems, in terms of equity and economic effects, are very 
difficult to develop at the local level. Consequently it is recommended that 
an amendment should be made to the state constitution to allow the legis- 
lature to impose taxes for local government in order that the entire tax 
system may be adjusted equitably between state and local governments. 
This appears to be in accordance with the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee on Local Government.® 


Potice ADMINISTRATION 


Law enforcement functions in Utah are shared by national, state, county 
and city organizations. Iverson and Powell skillfully examine this phase of 
local governmental responsibility. The authors conclude that many 


* Local Government, an Advisory Committee Report Submitted to the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, June 1955. 


* Op. cit. 
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changes have occurred in criminal behavior and techniques symbolized by 
the advent of the automobile, and if an officer is to be of value he must be 
scientifically trained and equipped. A state police training center should 
be established where peace officers may come for extended training. It is 
false economy to spend funds in training a man for police service and then 
force him to seek other employment because of the low salary schedule. 
Partisan politics do not mix with police administration. If efficiency is 
desired personnel should be chosen and promoted on the basis of ability 
to perform the necessary duties. The position of sheriff as an elected 
official provides numerous difficulties both for the sheriff and his force. 

It is recommended that jails, records, and communications services be 
consolidated within the county. Permissive legislation should enable muni- 
cipalities and counties to establish, co-ordinate or consolidate full-time, 
county-wide police units designed to serve the needs of all areas and com- 
munities within the county. Specifically, a consolidated police force should 
be established for the Salt Lake metropolitan area. 

A medical examiner system with a trained pathologist as chief examiner 
operating under direction of a top-level board should be established for 
Utah to replace the antiquated coroner system. Only the obvious cases of 
foul play are detected under the present system. If the law is vigilant in 
prosecuting misdemeanors it should not let felonies pass unnoticed. 


Fire ADMINISTRATION 


The most serious problem of community fire administration in Utah 
is the lack of joint planning and co-ordination in fire protection service. 
This situation is caused in part by the fact that there is no central co- 
ordinating agency. As Dr. Jones indicates in his study,’® serious legal prob- 
lems confront the establishment of any comprehensive co-operative fire 
protection system. Counties are not authorized specifically to co-operate 
with municipalities except for the maintenance and operation of equip- 
ment. Cities of the first and second class must establish and maintain fire 
departments. This prevents them from participating in certain types of 
co-operative programs such as the functiona! consolidation of fire services. 

It is recommended that an office of state fire marshall be created to 
develop and surpervise general fire prevention policy, establish standards, 
and co-ordinate local services. Utah statutes should be revised to permit 
municipalities and counties to work out co-operative fire protection pro- 
grams suitable to the local situation. 


* Fire Administration in Utah, op. cit. 
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Pusiic HEALTH 


Local health administration, except for Salt Lake, Ogden, and Logan 
cities, and Utah, Salt Lake, and Davis counties, is virtually unorganized in 
the state. Approximately 50 per cent of the population of Utah receives 
its major health protection from either the Department of Agriculture 
or that of Health. This situation, in the opinion of Dr. Jones," is contrary 
to generally accepted principles of health administration which is con- 
sidered a local function with the state providing training, technical assist- 
ance, standards, and limited supervision. 

It is recommended that full-time public health departments be estab- 
lished in the four most populous counties of the state to perform all such 
services within the county. Permissive legislation authorizes three different 
forms of combined health units: city-county combined, county-wide, and 
contiguous county. Since local governments have been hesitant in using 
this permissive legislation, it is recommended that legislation be enacted 
requiring the establishment of full-time county-wide departments or, where 
resources are not adequate, contiguous county health districts. Since the 
Local Government Survey Commission is opposed to earmarking tax levies 
for special functions, the county over-all levy should be high enough to 
finance adequate public health services. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LocaL Roaps 


Nearly two-thirds of the approximately thirty-two thousand miles of 
public roads in Utah is administered by the 29 counties and the 210 cities 
and towns. The Utah Foundation’ finds the greatest weakness in Utah’s 
local road program to be the lack of adequate planning and engineering 
services and suggests that such services could be provided on a state-wide 
or regional basis with the entire program functioning under the direction 
of the local units involved. Competent engineering would prevent the use 
of faulty materials and would assure adequate base design. Long-range 
planning would minimize the waste incurred through construction of the 
wrong type of road for a given location. 

It is recommended that each county have one single road department 
headed by a qualified supervisor. All towns and cities having less than 
5,000 population should have their road work accomplished by the county 
road department. Effective use should be made of planning and engineer- 
ing specialists, and based upon financial resources and work load, county- 
wide or multi-county engineering offices should be established. A com- 
prehensive engineering study should be conducted to determine local road 


needs in Utah. 


™ Public Health Services in Utah, op. cit. 
* Pearson and Witt, op. cit. 
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PLANNING 


Utah is unique among states in that most of its communities were 
deliberately planned by the pioneers. However, it was not until 1935 that 
a State Planning Board was established. In 1939 funds were discontinued 
and it met the same fate as the National Resources Planning Board. 
Present local planning programs are carried on under the authorization of 
the Municipal Planning Enabling Act of 1943 and legislation concerning 
county planning and zoning passed in 1941. 

Walker Wallace** points out that planning in Utah is complicated by 
the fact that 70 per cent of the population is concentrated in four counties 
along the Wasatch Front. Throughout the rest of the state there are few 
counties with sufficient population to support a professionally staffed plan- 
ning office. Consequently in counties where resources and population do 
not justify a separate full-time staff, multi-county regions should be formed. 

A state planning board should be established. There should be manda- 
tory referral by all state departments and agencies to the planning board 
of all programs affecting the long-range physical development of the state. 

Communities should make use of federal urban renewal funds. Some 
modification of existing legislation will be necessary to enable local units 
of government to take advantage of this assistance program. 


SPECIAL-PuRPOSE DisTRICTS 


Utah laws provide for nine different kinds of major special-purpose 
districts. Dr. Williams’* characterizes these special-purpose districts as a 
jigsaw, compartmentalized approach to metropolitan problems, not an 
integrated approach. He reports that special-purpose districts increased in 
Utah from 60 in 1942 to a total of 106 in 1952. It must be recognized that 
new districts are created in response to pressing needs for governmental 
services which the traditional units of local government are unable to 
provide because of legal or financial impediments. 

It is recommended that districts with annual expenditures less than 
$500,000 be required to utilize central purchasing, legal, engineering, and 
other central staff services. In order to reduce the need for such districts, 
the legislature should enact county service area legislation permitting coun- 
ties to provide municipal services such as water supply, sewage removal, 
and mosquito abatement to unincorporated service areas or incorporated 
communities. However, such legislation should be accompanied by a 
county government reform act to assure professional and unified adminis- 
tration. 


* Op. cit. 
“ Op. cit. 
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Forms oF Locat GovERNMENT 


Dr. Roy V. Peel and his staff have carefully assembled a useful source 
book for the legislature and public on the forms of local government in 
use both in this country and abroad."® 

In Utah a uniform organizational pattern has been established by legis- 
lation for counties and cities. Local governments as creatures of the state 
are granted both their existence and their powers from the state. First 
class cities (Salt Lake City) have five elected city commissioners who serve 
in both a legislative and executive capacity. Cities of the second class, 
having a population of from 15,000 to 90,000, have three commissioners 
as the governing body. Cities of the third class are organized under the 
weak mayor form of government, while the smaller towns have a board 
of trustees with the executive chosen from the group. 

Constitutional home rule permits any city to adopt a charter which 
will allow it to alter the form of its city government. Two second class 
cities, Ogden and Provo, have taken advantage of this constitutional pro- 
vision to establish the city manager form of government. Several cities 
of the third class operating under more flexible laws have adopted in sub- 
stance the city manager system. 

The Local Government Survey Commission recommends that first and 
second class cities in Utah adopt the strong mayor-council-manager plan 
or the council-manager plan, but believes that the law should give some 
freedom of choice to each city. Accordingly, legislation is recommended 
which would permit a choice between existing systems and one of the 
recommended forms without forcing the city to establish constitutional 
home rule. Third class cities should retain their power to choose a man- 
ager but should shift from a weak mayor to a strong mayor form. Finally, 
a simplified method for the voluntary consolidation of cities should be 
prescribed by legislation. 


GOVERNMENT OF METROPOLITAN SALT LAKE AREA 


Twentieth-century America has been marked by the rise of large metro- 
politan areas. Salt Lake City has not escaped the modern epidemic of 
suburbanitis. Recently much of the population growth has taken place in 
unincorporated areas outside the main city. For example, in 1948 there 
were 760 building permits issued in unincorporated areas of Salt Lake 
County and 1,350 in Salt Lake City, while in 1955 the converse was true, 
2,813 permits being issued in unincorporated areas and 926 in the city. 

Within Salt Lake County are nine incorporated cities and towns, four 
school districts, fourteen special-purpose districts, making a total including 
the county government of twenty-eight local governmental units and ten 


* Op. cit. 
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unincorporated population centers. During the past year approximately 
fifty-six different tax rolls were prepared for the collection of property 
taxes to support these different units of government. 

The research study on the Salt Lake metropolitan area was conducted 
directly by the research staff of the Local Government Survey Commis- 
sion.’® Planning, law enforcement, fire protection, health administration, 
welfare, streets and roads, water administration, sewage and refuse dis- 
posal, recreation and parks, libraries, and finances within Salt Lake County 
were all given detailed consideration. In practically every area the facts 
call for co-operation, integration, or consolidation of local government func- 
tions. 

The Survey Commission proposes a bold plan for consolidation tailored 
to the needs of the area. It is observed that approximately 90 per ceat of 
the residents of Salt Lake County reside in contiguous urban areas in the 
eastern portion of the county and that there are substantial areas of agri- 
cultural land interspersed with populated areas in the remainder of the 
county. Considering this situation it is proposed that county government 
be revised to permit it to effectively perform those functions which are of 
importance to all residents of the county, regardless of who has been tra- 
ditionally responsible for these services. The county should be headed by 
an elected president who would be in charge of executive and administra- 
tive functions. The legislative branch of the county should consist of not 
less than fifteen members who would have the usual legislative powers. 

Since, the urban population needs services in addition to those per- 
formed for all residents of the county, it is recommended that all the con- 
tiguous urban areas be consolidated to form a central municipal corpora- 
tion to avoid having separate administrative organizations, jurisdictional 
problems and conflicting interests. The urban areas should be divided into 
boroughs, thereby recognizing traditional local entities. Each of these bor- 
oughs would elect a representative to a central council which would govern 
the urban area and also serve as its representative on the county council. 
In order to avoid establishing separate administrative organizations to gov- 
ern the county and the central urban areas, the county president would 
also act as the chief executive of the urban government. Single adminis- 
trative departments should perform services for both the urban and the 
county-wide areas. The portion of the county not included in the urban 
area would elect representatives-at-large to serve on the county council to 
determine policies c mon to the entire county. 

In the county outside of the central urban area varying levels of service 
are needed because there are both agricultural and urban areas. The 
county-wide governing body should be empowered to designate these pop- 


* Iverson, Salt Lake City and County Metropolitan. Area. 
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ulation centers as county service areas and provide necessary services with 
the cost being absorbed by those receiving the benefits. Special levies would 
be required for any area receiving services not available to all residents 
of the county. Thus in the proposed metropolitan government for Salt 
Lake County, three basic divisions are assumed with respect to local gov- 
ernment services: county-wide functions, urban area government func- 
tions, and functions to the unincorporated areas and towns in the county. 

To establish such a government, a constitutional amendment would be 
required. Such an amendment should be permissive in nature with the 
final determination being made by an area-wide majority of the citizens 
involved. 

A Locat GoverNMENT Po icy AND SERVICE CoUNCIL 


Improvement in the structure and functions of government is a contin- 
uing necessity, not a one-shot affair. Consequently the Survey Commission 
recommends the establishment of a policy-formulating body to review and 
evaluate the problems of local government and suggest necessary legisla- 
tion or other appropriate action to the governor and the legislature. Co- 
ordination of local government activities and the stimulation of voluntary 
co-operation between local governments also could be a worthy objective. 


OBSERVATIONS 


One impressive feature relating to the research task undertaken is that 
it represents effective tearm work between the Legislative Council and state 
agencies, a private local research foundation, the universities of the region 
and their staffs, and the citizen Local Government Survey Commission. 
The impact of these studies probably will be far greater than if a high- 
powered, high-priced outside organization had been engaged. The studies 
reflect substantial factual data, but they do not project themselves indefi- 
nitely into descriptive research. Political scientists, not political eunuchs, 
analyzed the problems and submitted their recommendations. 

The survey is unusual in that it covers local government functions 
throughout the state together with recommendations for improvement, 
while providing detailed information and a plan of action for the central 
metropolitan area. Measures prepared for the legislature likewise make a 
general attack on the malfunctions of local government while attempting 
to provide cures for specific ills of the metropolitan region. 

Perhaps the Survey Commission was so engrossed in the substantive 
problems to be solved that it devoted inadequate attention to public rela- 
tions. The basis of public understanding may be inadequate for the early 
acceptance of the more significant recommendations. 
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Inter-American Juridical Yearbook. Preface by CHartes G. FENWICK. 


(Washington, D.C.: The Pan American Union. 1955. Pp. vii, 357. 
$3.00.) 


Scholars will be pleased with this new edition of the Pan American 
Union’s series of Inter-American Juridical Handbooks. Covering the years 
between 1952 and 1954, the Yearbook offers remarkable evidence to the 
extent, if not the depth, of inter-American efforts to resolve or reduce con- 
flicting interests by means of private and public international law. 

This publication follows the outline and format of previous editions. 
The first section comprises a series of four scholarly articles which consider 
the place of American regional arrangements and activities within the con- 
text of international law and, in particular, of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. Part II notes specific inter-American developments of recent years, 
including a synopsis of the work of hemispheric organizations, and conclud- 
ing with a brief appraisal of the accomplishments of no less than fifty-four 
inter-American conferences held in this three-year period. The next section 
is brief, being concerned with United Nations actions which have influ- 
enced the growth of inter-American law and organization. Part IV records 
recent books and articles published in the field of American regional law; 
finally, Part V deals with documents. Perhaps the last section, in addition 
to being the longest, is the most valuable to the researcher and instructor: 
for, in English and Spanish texts, the editors have compiled a convenient 
listing of the various juridical committee reports and conventions subscribed 
to by the American nations. 

The interested student will find few faults with this book. True, suc- 
ceeding articles in Portuguese, Spanish, and English challenge the reader’s 
linguistic agility, and the imagination must be stretched slightly to appre- 
ciate the pertinence of some of the bibliographic items listed. But, on the 
whole, this effort to categorize and report inter-American juridical develop- 
ments has been meritorious, providing a convenient handbook of otherwise 
inaccessible or hard-to-find data. 


Ben G. Burnetr. 
Whittier College. 


Ueber Formulierung der Menschenrechte. By Gottrriep Dietze. (Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1956. Pp. 178. DM 12.60.) 


This book, written by a young German scholar, is based on the premise 
that constitutional government presupposes the formation of the state by 
a social contract in which human rights have been reserved to the indi- 
vidual. Moreover, the author accepts as such rights the traditional (civil 
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and political) human rights, in particular as they were developed in Ger- 
many. He draws his illustrations primarily from the Weimar constitution 
of 1919 and the post-World War II constitutions of the West German 
Laender, but, astonishingly, he omits entirely any reference to the human 
rights incorporated in 1949 into the Basic Law of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The study has as its purpose an inquiry into the principles according 
to which human rights should be formulated and systematically arranged 
in a bill of rights, and it leads to a draft catalogue of human rights con- 
forming to the principles developed by the author. Among these principles 
are the following: legal preciseness and popular appeal must be balanced 
in drafting human rights; rights should be phrased in general terms, but 
restrictions imposed on them should be enumerated; there are but two 
primary human rights — freedom and equality; all other rights are merely 
specific applications of the universal right of human freedom; a catalogue 
of human rights should start with a solemn proclamation of the right of 
freedom, and it should end with a solemn proclamation of human equality 
before the law —all other rights derived from the universal right of free- 
dom (freedom of religion, freedom of art and science, freedom from inter- 
ference with all media of correspondence, freedom of opinion and the 
press, freedom of assembly, freedom of association, freedom of movement, 
inviolability of the home, and right to asylum) and any necessary restric- 
tions of such rights should be inserted in a catalogue of rights between 
the two primary rights; whenever in the interest of constitutional govern- 
ment broad restrictions have to be incorporated into a catalogue of rights, 
the individual should be protected against possible abuse by giving him 
the right to appeal to the courts. 

Anyone concerned with the drafting of human rights will profit by 
reading this lucidly written study. Occasionally, however, it is marred by 
apodictic assertions, the validity of which this reviewer, for one, fails to 
see. Space permits the reference to but three instances. Thus we read 
(translations by this reviewer): “Since the characteristic feature of reli- 
gious freedom is one pertaining to a relationship between man and God, 
the state can hardly have an interest in restricting it.” “When published, 
works of art and science address themselves always only to a limited 
number of individuals, namely to those with some understanding.” “The 
determination of when there is present an indirect danger for the state 
creates no difficulties. It exists whenever the individual violates laws that 
have been enacted to protect youth.” 

Georce V. WoLFE. 


The College of Idaho. 
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Legal Problems Under Soviet Domination. Edited by ZYGMUNT NaGcorsk1, 
Sr. (New York: Association of Polish Lawyers in Exile in the United 
States. 1956. Vol. I. Pp. 132.) 


The Association of Polish Lawyers, now in exile in the United States, 
has presented the first in a series of studies of Law and Justice in subju- 
gated countries behind the Iron Curtain. Because of their intimate knowl- 
edge of this area, and because of their broad historical and legal training, 
the authors have been able to provide discussions of Communist constitu- 
tional and legal systems which are of a very high order. 

The primary and most important effort of the authors has been to 
remove the semantic hypocrisy which still exists concerning the institutions, 
political morals, and goals of world communism. Especially pertinent in 
this connection is an essay on the Soviet conception of the meaning of such 
words as state, law, justice, equality before the law, constitution and democ- 
racy. While only the naive assume that communism possesses the values 
or institutions for which these labels normally stand, it is still important 
to realize that Communist manifestos are filled with fairly precise defini- 
tions, making explicit the peculiarly illiberal, distorted, and corrupted 
values which communism has assigned to them. In another essay this prob- 
lem of corrupted terminology is carried into the international realm. Other 
essays are concerned with specific problems such as the development of a 
civil code in Poland and the evolution of Polish labor law under the Com- 
munists. These essays are similar to the kind of discriminative and ana- 
lytical pieces such as political scientists of a generation ago produced on 
American political phenomena. 

With man’s intelligence conscripted and his will paralyzed within the 
Soviet Union and its captive lands, it is understandable that those who 
have escaped the Soviet Union should deem it their special duty to chal- 
lenge communism and deny its prescriptive validity. This duty the authors 
of these essays have discharged with truth and detachment. 


Redwood City, California. Cuyarces M. REHMus. 


Political Geography and the World Map. By Y. M. Gostet. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. xviii, 292. $6.50.) 


In his introductory section on the origins of political geography, Dr. 
Goblet points to Sir William Petty’s work on Ireland and “Political Arith- 
metick” in the seventeenth century as laying the foundations of the field. 
Therein he finds a perceptive use of physical, economic, demographic, and 
political data in the elucidation of fundamental relations between the earth 
and the state. Two centuries later, Ratzel, able to work within a far more 
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adequate context of physical, biological, and social sciences, showed the 
way, despite some lamentable political coloring, toward a method of po- 
litico-geographic analysis. Having called attention to these pioneers, the 
remainder of the book is an attempt at a systematic survey of methods and 
topics relevant to political geography, defined as “that part of human 
geography which deals with those political complexes which have a terri- 
torial component.” The main impression left upon this reviewer, however, 
is that rather than showing conclusively what a valuable and necessary 
tool political geography may be, the author reveals more forcefully what a 
loose and immature field it remains, despite the groundwork of past cen- 
turies. 

The book is divided into seven sections plus a short conclusion. The 
first is a brief orientation to the history, field, and method of political 
geography. The second describes “elements and forces,” basically territory 
and population. The third, “complexes,” attempts some differentiation and 
analysis of “state” and “nation.” Next, “world relations” are considered, 
covering communication, international interdependence, and frontiers. Part 
five is an interesting attempt at a classification of states, with a lengthy 
discussion of state succession associated with imperial change. Part six 
discusses colonial relationships, and finally, there is an orientation to broad 
“political regions” of the modern world. 

It should be emphasized that these often somewhat cryptically titled 
sections include a wide range of interesting material with a good many 
useful insights. On the whole, however, the book suffers from three general 
defects. Despite an explicit eschewing of the excesses of environmentalism, 
it creeps in all too often, as for example in the discussion of “soil” as a 
dynamic factor in human affairs, “driving people from impoverished . . . 
territory” and attracting them to new lands. The relationships between 
cultures and physical environment are fundamental, but to clothe that en- 
vironment with some kind of active force is hardly defensible. Secondly, 
the author labors the point of making political geography an exact science 
and likes to speak of “optimum populations,” “optimum territory,” and to 
search for “geographical laws” affecting the rise and decline of states. Surely 
political geography can make its contribution without aspiring to be some 
kind of omniscient science which will produce blueprints for national and 
global planning. Thirdly, the topical organization necessitates a fragmen- 
tary coverage, with illustrations for each point drawn rather at random 
from all over the world, and from all history. Shorn of their particular 
historical-political context, these examples tend to be eclectic and over- 
simplified. Moreover, despite Goblet’s emphasis upon scientific method 
and analysis, much of the writing seems discursive, repetitious, and at 
times an overelaboration of the obvious. 
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While it appears that political geography is yet far too undeveloped 
to make any classification of states fully meaningful, Goblet’s attempts 
represent something far beyond those arid schemes based upon size and 
shape, or those organismic categories of youth, maturity, and old age, which 
plagued the field for many years. Yet in his delineation of basic types, 
“intensive,” “extensive,” and “mixed,” Goblet undercuts their potential 
value by defining the former, for instance, as not only stable, homogeneous 
units in which “state” and “nation” are coextensive, but also as areas 
whose “citizens have that love of freedom and respect for the individual 
personality which characterize the most advanced political societies.” It is 
difficult to see how a rational classification can ever be achieved on the 
basis of this kind of political moralizing. 

This book does make some interesting contributions, but it by no means 
represents a major advance of the field. The study of the political signifi- 
cance of area remains a challenging frontier for research, but it becomes 
increasingly evident that a solid field of political geography awaits a 
broader foundation in historical cultural geography, a larger body of com- 
prehensive analytical studies of specific areas and problems, and a larger 
number of students who have accumulated a rather awesome familiarity 
with geography, history, and almost the whole gamut of social science. 


University of Utah. DonaLp W. MEInic. 


The Meaning of Yalta: Big Three Diplomacy and the New Balance of 
Power. By JoHN L. SNELL, Forrest C. Pocug, CHARLEs F. DELZELL, AND 
Georce A. LENsEN. Edited by JoHNn L. SNELL with a foreword by Paut 
H. Crype. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1956. Pp. 
xii, 239. $3.75.) 


This first book to be written after the publication of the Yalta papers 
is a general vindication of the wartime diplomacy of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. It is written by four historians, each a specialist in the phase of 
the Yalta negotiations with which he has dealt. The book is a series of 
essays, not a history or reference work, on that fateful wartime conference. 
The multiple authorship enriches the work, and the editorship of John L. 
Snell knits the contributions of the others into a homogeneous whole. By 
their emphasis on the meaning of the conference the authors seek to ex- 
plore its background and significance and particularly to attempt an im- 
partial assessment of the motives and opportunities of the negotiators in 
the context of the period and conditions confronting them. 

The leitmotif of the work stresses the fact that “the new military bal- 
ance of power created by the war . . . determined in large measure the 
political decisions which were made at Yalta, and those decisions, in turn, 
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shaped the postwar political balance.” Personal diplomacy could not sur- 
mount the diktat of these impersonal forces. The most important stubborn 
fact which the Anglo-American policy-makers had to face was the decisive 
power position of the Russians in eastern-central Europe and their potential 
power in Asia. 

The view is developed that Roosevelt and Churchill avoided the rejec- 
tion of Soviet demands which reflected their new power position and then 
proclaiming certain moral positions “in indignant and ringing Wilsonian 
phrases.” Instead, they chose to grant what concessions were necessary and 
to hope for Soviet co-operation and good will, “believing and hoping” it 
would insure victory and save the peace. When applied to the political 
decisions on Poland and Central Europe this analysis is not quite accurate, 
for the agreements reflected only in part the “new military balance of 
power.” The Western diplomats stubbornly fought for and thought they 
had won for these countries the possibility for self-determination. 

A franker recognition of the Soviet position and designs in that area 
would have led to its abandonment to the Russians. This the West could 
not do, for it would have been a repudiation of the ideals to which they 
had committed themselves. Instead they agreed to a series of compromises 
which seemed to make it possible for Poland and the other countries to 
govern themselves and at the same time recognize that Russia was con- 
cerned in that area because of her security — a sort of softened sphere of 
influence. The author of this section, Charles F. Delzell, states quite clearly 
the dilemma facing the Western powers: “To ratify the shift or repudiate 
the eastern ally?” They ratified the shift to a considerable degree and 
hoped it would be enough; in exchange they thought they had a reliable 
pledge to respect the political integrity of what was left. Subsequent events 
indicate that Russian pliability was only illusory and that they eventually 
took what their power position made possible. 

The Far Eastern Agreement has been subjected to even more criticism 
than the decisions regarding central-eastern Europe. The author of this 
section, George A. Lensen, while following the tenor of the book’s vindica- 
tion of Roosevelt, is, however, somewhat more critical than his colleagues. 
The vindication is in terms of the desire to shorten the war and decrease 
the casualties in Asia as presented by Harriman, Stimson, and Stettinius. 
Even with Russian aid, eighteeen months of fighting faced the Allies after 
the defeat of Germany. 

Some of the questions posed to analyze the situation in the Far East 
are discussed in a manner which generally justifies the motives of the war- 
time President: Was Russia’s entry into the war against Japan necessary? 
Were the interests of China, a third power and friend, willfully and lightly 
sacrificed? Were the concessions justified? While noting some effectiveness 
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in moderating Soviet demands the author finds it difficult to understand 
why there was almost no discussion of Russian claims. In particular he 
questions the outright grant of the entire Kurile Archipelago and believes 
that we should have proposed that southern Sakhalin be treated as an 
international trusteeship. 

In the question of the treatment of Germany the Western diplomats 
were far more effective in blocking Soviet demands, and the author of this 
chapter, John L. Snell, praises their skill and foresight. He presents the 
meaning of Yalta regarding Germany in terms of the problem “How can 
the threat of German power be eliminated from Europe without leaving 
Soviet power dominant throughout the continent?” At Yalta the Soviets 
pressed hard for decisions leading to a harsh German settlement, including 
agreement to dismember and deindustrialize her through reparations in 
kind. The author describes how deftly Roosevelt and Churchill parried 
these demands by tactics of postponement which were also applied to the 
decision on the new Polish-German frontier. In addition, the West was 
able to get for France a zone of occupation and membership on the Inter- 
Allied Control Council for Germany. 

The effectiveness of the American negotiators is credited with favorable 
decisions regarding the world organization problems, and the author of this 
chapter, Forrest C. Pogue, correctly stresses the role of the State Depart- 
ment in the initiative for preparations for a new world organization. The 
State Department’s voting formula for the Security Council was eventually 
sold to Churchill and Stalin, who favored an absolute veto for the perma- 
nent members. The elimination of the veto over discussion pressed for by 
Secretary of State Stettinius and Foreign Secretary Eden assured the United 
Nations of greater support from United States public opinion and the small 
powers, which was a fact of inestimable importance in establishing the 
second world organization in modern history. Despite the view of the 
author that “It remained for the ‘Cold War’ to prove how insubstantial 
the Soviet concession would be in practice,” it may be argued that it was 
an American victory which should be reckoned among the most positive 
historic results of the Crimea meetings. 

While admitting throughout the book that the agreements were not 
faultless the authors reject allegations of “treason,” “betrayal,” or “sell- 
out.” Instead they find “their imperfections lay in the limitations of the 
human mind, in man’s inability to gaze into the future.” They note that 
after February, 1945, it was possible to blame Yalta for most of the evils 
in world politics; as a result it is concluded that “Yalta’s historical signifi- 
cance has been confused, its decisions exaggerated, and its effect on subse- 
quent events distorted.” 
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The fact that the book is based on all documents now available, mem- 
oirs, some unpublished sources, and the published commentary on Yalta 
makes it a highly valuable work for those seriously interested in this fateful 
and controversial conference. The scholarly attitude, lucid style, competent 
editorship, organization according to major problems dealt with, a very 
useful bibliographical essay, and an appendix on “Protocol of the Proceed- 
ings of the Crimea Conference,” are features which enhance the book’s 


usefulness. Joun P. VLoYANTEs. 


Pacific University. 


Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization. Edited by Gustave E. von 
GRUNEBAUM. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 
385. $6.00.) 


Now that the West is deeply involved with the world of Islam, there 
is much pertinence to a serious study of Islamic unity and variety. The 
essays assembled by Professor von Grunebaum are the work of leading 
Euorpean and American Islamists; most were presented at the Conference 
on Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, held in Belgium in Septem- 
ber, 1953. 

An introductory review, “How Does Islam Stand?” summarizes the 
work of the Conference and poses the problems under consideration: “the 
relation between Islamic civilization and the local cultures . . . [and] the 
existence of a Muslim identification.” A methodological discussion prepares 
for the delineation and evaluation of the supernational aspects of Muslim 
civilization, the “great” traditions of Islam: religious, politico-legal, artistic, 
and literary. Subsequently, the “little” Muslim traditions, national and 
diversifying, are scrutinized in discussions of Iran, North and Tropical 
Africa, Spain, Indonesia, and Turkey. The study culminates with a con- 
sideration of the timely question of Western impact on Islamic civilization. 

The facts presented by the specialists appear to lead towards a general 
conclusion concerning the nature of Muslim civilization. This civilization 
is marked by its diversity, but a diversity always significant within the com- 
mon frame of Islam. Muslim civilization achieves “unity in diversity,” the 
degree of which is determined by each element’s receptivity to the cohesive 
pull emanating from the central force, Islam. 

This book is a notable addition to the list of works resulting from 
scholarly conferences on given problems. All the essays but two are amply 
documented, and the one on Muslim art is well illustrated; all but five are 
followed by the conferees’ discussion. The perceptivity of certain essays 
is rendered dubious by subsequent events (especially in North Africa), 
occasional questionable conclusions are stated, or points left undefined; 
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but the general balance and value of this joint effort is unquestionable. 
The serious student will find his effort rewarded, and the Department of 
State might wisely put this book on its required reading list. 


Univeristy of Mdahe. Cuar.es A. Le Guin. 


Il Volto Sconosciuto Dell’Italia. By P. Luzzatro Fraiz. (Milan: Dott A. 
Giuffré Editore. 1956. Pp. xxvii, 1353. L. 6,000.) 


Italy’s counterpart of the Gallup Poll is DOXA, one of the twelve mem- 
bers which comprise the International Association of Institutes of Public 
Opinion. DOXA (from the ancient Greek word meaning both opinion and 
public opinion) was founded ten years ago at Milan as an institute for sta- 
tistical research and analysis of public opinion. A regular publication, 
Bollettino della DOXA, is issued on a subscription basis twice each month. 

Dr. Fegiz is professor of statistics at the University of Trieste and di- 
rector of DOXA. Under his guidance the Institute has brought together 
the results of a decade of public-opinion soundings in Italy. This volume 
is a compilation of some 186 surveys made since January, 1946. 

The editor has arranged the polls to fit into seven categories. Accord- 
ingly, the parts of the book are: Daily Life; The Family; The Citizen and 
the State; International Affairs; Information, Education and Culture; Labor; 
Social and Economic Problems. There is a detailed table of contents which 
makes it easy to locate topics of reader interest. An index, based on names 
and subjects, is also included. 

Patterned after the scientific methods and techniques of George Gallup, 
DOXA has made most of its surveys on a representative sampling of the 
Italian population over eighteen years of age. Normally, the size of a sample 
ranges between 2,500 and 7,000 opinions. For special surveys, involving 
other than the general adult population, different samples are created (e.g., 
women only, or children under twelve years); in these instances the sam- 
ples are smaller and may contain as few as 220 or 500 interviews. One 
feature of the book is a preface which discusses the methods, the samples, 
the percentage of error, etc. 

In reporting the results of these many surveys, Fegiz has been careful 
always to include basic information that the professional reader considers 
important. Thus, he furnishes dates for each survey, a description of the 
public interviewed, the exact size of the sample. Furthermore, the “no 
reply” or “don’t know” or “other answers” are included in the tabulation 
and never prorated and distributed to the positive responses. In each case, 
too, there is an explanatory section to point up the conclusions and inter- 
pret the data. 
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Certainly the “unknown face of Italy” has become less of a mystery by 
virtue of DOXA’s work. Its surveys are now made available in convenient 
form. This book is a data mine, and as such there is raw material with 
which to compare American and Italian attitudes on a host of questions. 
We can learn also of differences in attitudes among the regions of Italy 
and among her social groups. Finally, the foreign scholar who observes 
Italian life has a reference work useful to test his personal reactions against 
the findings of “scientific” polls. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Davip G. FARRELLY. 


Behind the Bamboo Curtain: The Experiences of an American Doctor in 
China. By A. M. Duntap, M.D. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 208. $3.75.) 


This book is essentially a collection of excerpts from letters from Dr. 
Dunlap in Shanghai to relatives and other friends in the United States. 
Written between April, 1949, and October, 1952, they provide an intimate 
view of life at that time in China. The letters are printed in strict chrono- 
logical order but each chapter presents a period with a distinctive domi- 
nant theme. In the introductory remarks to each chapter and in frequent 
italicized editorial notes the author provides continuity and counteracts 
the “dated” quality which inevitably clings to letters. The sketches of 
Chinese scenes by Mrs. Dunlap which illustrate each chapter heading and 
the end-paper maps both add clarity to this glimpse of China. 

Dr. Dunlap first entered Shanghai a few months before the collapse of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty in 1911 and stayed to witness the retreat of the Kuo- 
mintang to Formosa. Long a member of the Peking Union Medical College, 
in 1949 he was practicing privately in Shanghai. Though himself an “Old 
China Hand” who could neither read nor speak Chinese fluently, he dis- 
parages the “Shanghai mind” which saw nothing good in the Chinese. 
Thoroughly disabused of all hope for good under the Communist regime, 
he left China admiring and respecting its people. Despite the virulent anti- 
American propaganda campaign, Dr. Dunlap never observed any individ- 
ual hatred of Americans. 

His letters present the impressions of the moment as recorded at the 
moment for an immediate audience and succeed in carrying the reader 
“behind the bamboo curtain.” This day-by-day, problem-by-problem en- 
counter with the “new order” creates a clear sense of alternating hope and 
depression under the relentless pressure of social revolution by government 
decree and strident propaganda. The full impact of the economic and legal 
extortion practiced by the Communists fell upon Dr. Dunlap as a foreign 
capitalist. He and his friends, whether Chinese or foreign, lived lives of 
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quiet desperation menaced by rising prices, the ubiquitous and ingenious 
tax collector, and a declining business with clients who were increasingly 
unable to pay their bills. The sirens of police cars transporting victims to 
prison wail in the background and the falling bodies of suicides endanger 
pedestrians in the city, but no dramatic battles rage in these pages — no 
heads roll on the sand before the reader’s eyes. Yet no general report can 
rival this account as a revelation of the ingenuity and persistence of the 
Communists in stripping Shanghai of its wealth. No individual could 
escape until the lemon had been squeezed dry. Dr. Dunlap’s reluctance 
to abandon hope and the very lack of drama heighten the effect of psycho- 
logical and economic tension rising to the breaking point. 

The result is a social history. No individual characters stand out. The 
doctor is revealed only indirectly by his reactions. Other persons are re- 
ferred to impersonally with at most a single initial to represent their name. 
Such a heavy cloak of anonymity often leaves the reader uncertain whether 
they are Chinese or foreign. Few appear frequently enough to acquire any 
personality. 

A major virtue of this book is the opportunity it affords the reader, 
whatever may have been his contemporary appraisal of the Communist 
“liberation,” to compare that estimate with the view of the situation which 
was available to the man on the scene. Dr. Dunlap originally hoped that 
the “new order” might represent some progress. His story eloquently sets 
forth the growing disillusionment and ultimate despair which Communist 
tactics produced among such benevolent neutrals in China’s civil strife. 


University of Idaho. R. E. Hosack. 


Japan’s Modern Century. By HucH Borton. (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 1955. Pp. xii, 524. $7.00.) 


This book is a comprehensive political history of Japan from 1850 to 
1955. Attention is focused consistently on the political and military leaders 
who represented the nation and fashioned national policies throughout the 
period. If I understand the author’s interpretation of the history of Japan 
correctly, it is that the national destiny was determined by rival power 
elites engaged (1) in a series of struggles with each other and (2) in crush- 
ing liberalism whenever it threatened to make Japan unsafe for the elite 
groups. By concentrating intently on the complex narrative of these two 
kinds of historical movements, Mr. Borton has found it possible to present 
in a volume of modest length the essentials of Japan’s national political 
history. 

The method has its rewards and penalties. By way of the former it 
makes possible a wealth of detail about the leaders and also about the 
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nature of the power struggle in which they engaged, why and how they 
engaged in it, and the consequences in national terms. It on the other hand 
precludes any elaborate treatment of “cultural aspects,” or description of 
Japanese social life and institutions intimately connected with the develop- 
ment of hierarchical patterns of thought and values from which the polit- 
ical elite groups were derived. For this reason, the book lacks some of the 
color and perspective of such works on Japan as those by Sansom and 
Reischauer. Yanaga’s Japan Since Perry, covering essentially the same 
period, is likewise broader in its scope, less exclusively concerned with the 
political leaders themselves, than the book here reviewed. 

Obviously, one of the important values of history is provided by Mr. 
Borton’s method. A wealth of autheatic material is presented which will 
illuminate and verify the hypotheses. of sociologists and political scientists. 
In the division of labor among those engaged in social and humanistic en- 
deavors, Mr. Borton has demonstrated well the function of the historian 
and the virtue of self-restraint in all of the social disciplines. This volume, 
therefore, represents a brilliant service to social scientists interested in Japan 
and the Far East. It will stand first in the field as a one-volume political 
history of Japan’s modern century. The style is clear, the narrative undevi- 
ating, and space is well apportioned among the various topics. 

Some points of superior workmanship remain to be noted. Included 
with the footnotes at the ends of chapters are short biographical sketches 
of national leaders introduced in the chapter. This is an excellent aid in 
the proper association of names and personalities. An adequate biblio- 
graphical note is also provided, followed by appendices containing the Pots- 
dam Declaration, the Instrument of Surrender, the Imperial Proclamation 
of September 2, 1945, and, in convenient parallel columns, the texts of the 
1889 and the 1946 Constitutions. The book is very attractively done, 
typography is superior, and some well-selected illustrations add a decorative 


touch. Louis H. Douctas. 
Kansas State College. 


Prospero and Caliban: The Psychology of Colonization. By O. MANNONI. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1956. Pp. 218. $4.25.) 


In this significant book Dr. Mannoni, formerly a French civil servant 
in Madagascar, has combined a sensitive understanding of Malagasy native 
and French colonial with his background in psychology, philosophy, history, 
and literature to produce a theory of the causes and cures for colonialism 
that has application far beyond Madagascar, the subject of his study. 

Prospero is the prototype of Europeans who are drawn to the colonies 
(“the archetype of the desert island”) because in fact they are misanthropes 
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impelled by guilt feelings. They come, not for profit, but to satisfy the 
feelings of inferiority that allegedly are a concomitant of Western civiliza- 
tion. Caliban represents the native whose dependency complex is mis- 
understood. This is why Europeans consider him a half-beast or at best 
an ungrateful, overgrown child. The result is a cheap superiority for the 
one and a counterfeit security for the other that degrade both. 

The conclusion, that colonial problems are primarily psychological and 
will not be solved by economic and political reforms merely, is a welcome 
alternative to the familiar Marxian explanation. The premises and argu- 
ment will be accepted at the author’s par value only by the more enthu- 
siastic Freudians; but colonial administrators, observers, missionaries, and 
behavioral scientists will find the thesis as illuminating as it is fascinating. 


Brigham Young University. Gayton L. CALDWELL. 


Modern Political Parties: Approaches to Comparative Politics. Edited by 
SIGMUND NEUMANN. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1956. 
Pp. xii, 460. $7.50.) 


Most instructors teaching the parties course in American colleges and 
universities will welcome the appearance of this volume, because various 
chapters may be used to show the student that the American party system 
is not the only one possible in popular governments. The book will be of 
unique value in the occasional course in comparative politics. The essays 
are as up-to-date as it is possible to have them, but naturally parties do not 
stand still for writers; the new Soviet line and the abolition of the Comin- 
form, for example, followed publication of this volume. 

The countries whose parties are here discussed are Great Britain, by 
Samuel H. Beer; the British Commonwealth, by Gwendolen M. Carter; 
France, by Charles A. Micaud; Belgium, by Felix E. Oppenheim; Scandi- 
navia, by Dankwart A. Rustow; the United States, by E. E. Schattschneider; 
the U.S.S.R., by Frederick C. Barghoorn; Eastern Europe, by Andrew Gy- 
orgy; Japan, by Robert A. Scalapino; and Germany, by Sigmund Neumann, 
who also contributes the Preface and a final chapter, “Toward a Compara- 
tive Study of Political Parties.” No doubt an editor of a volume such as 
this cannot readily find authors prepared to write on the party systems, 
knowledge of which would be useful to the American student: but it has 
been a long time since Sait’s study of Switzerland; the development of 
parties in India and Israel has been unusual; and Spain might have been 
included to show a contemporary fascist system with religious connections. 

Professor Elmer Schattschneider’s insights into American politics are 
always interesting and sometimes provocative. His chapter on this book 
should prove to be both. Unlike the other authors, who usually give con- 
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siderable party history and a discussion of the relationships of party and 
constitution, his chapter on the United States is largely the development of 
a theory —or theories— about American major party politics, for the 
minor parties are hardly given a passing glance, and there is less here on 
American interest groups than Beer has on British groups. The other 
authors assume little information on the part of the reader; this one 
assumes a great deal. Here, however, is the most complete statement this 
reviewer has seen of Schattschneider’s theory of the nationalization of 
American politics. Professors will probably appreciate this chapter more 
than students will. — 

Since each author proceeds pretty much in his own way, these are not 
truly comparable studies, but the general result is satisfying, and the book 


deserves wide use. 
Dayton D. McKEAN. 
University of Colorado. 


Public Administration in Latin America. By JoHN B. BLANDForD, Jr. (Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Clearing House. 1955. Pp. 74. $1.00.) 


In 1953 the Inter-American Economic and Social Council of the Pan 
American Union invited Public Administration Clearing House to study 
Latin America’s needs for technical services in the field of public admin- 
istration. The Clearing House engaged John B. Blandford, Jr., to undertake 
the assignment. Seven hundred and seventy interviews later, and with 
fully twenty American states visited, Blandford submitted his very thor- 
ough survey of the state of public administration in Latin America and its 
potential for technical services. This report has recently been released by 
the Pan American Union in a seventy-four page document. 

Two self-imposed limitations have narrowed the scope of the survey, 
one acknowledged, the other implicit by virtue of the auspices under which 
it was conducted. Blandford indicated that “for purposes of the study it 
seemed best to interpret ‘public administration’ as the process whereby 
governments translate agreed-upon public policies and programs into citizen 
benefits.” This ignores the role of the administrator in policy formulation. 
Perhaps an American employed as a technical expert would be well advised 
to don the garb of the expediter, but does suggesting abandonment of South 
America’s widespread practice of dual employment constitute the execu- 
tion of policy by the personnel expert or participation in policy formulation? 

In view of the official sponsoring of the study, inclusion of overly critical 
comments would have been somewhat gauche. Thus there is no mention 
of the Latin-American penchant for grandiose planning but inadequate 
execution — the park in Lima, near this commentator’s pension, well con- 
ceived but poorly carried out and maintained, comes to mind. As a corol- 
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lary, it would probably have been impolitic to have commented upon the 
reactions of some of the United States public administration advisors in 
Latin America, their sense of frustration, and the personal dedication over 
and above mere technical proficiency essential to the success of their 
mission. 

Initially, the survey revealed a wide gamut of effort to improve admin- 
istration, although “no one country had many projects.” Presidential and 
ministerial leadership was found to furnish the essential environment favor- 
able for such efforts. International co-operation has aided these internal 
improvements both directly through missions and grants and less overtly 
by the training of personnel —as in schools of public administration in 
Brazil, Puerto Rico, and the United States, or in the Advanced School of 
Public Administration at San Jose, Costa Rica, founded by five Central 
American governments with U.N. support. 

Despite all this, in Latin America “the administrative sector of public 
life is lagging in the grand march toward economic development.” The 
need for technical services exceeds the supply, and will for some time to 
come. Administrative resources — “training facilities, professional societies, 
research centers, experts in . . . administrative specialties, and ministries 
that have developed administrative methods and competence of a high 
order” — are unevenly distributed and little opportunity exists for inter- 
exchange of experience. Public administration literature in Spanish and 
Portuguese is inadequate, and in this commentator’s opinion, the choice 
for translation of works originally published in English has at times been 
unfortunate in its emphasis on scientific management. 

In his panorama of public administration in Latin America, Blandford 
comments briefly upon the office of the President and the varying ap- 
proaches to administrative progress through the Executive Office. Eco- 
nomic programing, ministry administration, and provincial and local gov- 
ernment all receive provocative, but relatively summary, treatment. The 
wide use of autonomous agencies, such as the servicio and the corporaciones 
de fomento, the latter with their “clusters of industrial and commercial 
satellites,” prompts Blandford to conclude that “there is rich resource for 
public administrative study in this autonomous agency field.” Personnel 
administration, training, and the University’s role in public administration, 
with some emphasis on “the perspective of the universities in training,” 
also come in for consideration. 

As to be expected in a study of this nature, there is relatively little 
highlighting of practices novel to the United States. Slandford accurately 
contrasts the peculiar position of public administration in Latin-American 
universities, frequently found in the schools of law or economy, with the 
usual development of public administration in the United States as part 
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of the offering of a department of political science. Only in passing is 
reference made to the Latin-American preference for placing the personnel 
and budget functions in the finance department, so that “finance tends to 
become, in effect, a ministry of administration.” Nowhere does the study 
touch upon such matters as the absence of staff services for Uruguay’s 
multi-membered executive, the sponsorship of unions among public em- 
ployees in Bolivia, or the nation-wide vacations of public servants in El 
Salvador. Later developments subsequent to Blandford’s survey would also 
warrant inclusion of the loyalty clearance techniques of post-Peron Argen- 
tina and the significance of the role of the military in Brazil as stabilizer 
of constitutional succession. 

Although general works on comparative government are legion, rela- 
tively little literature in comparative public administration has yet been 
published. John B. Blandford, Jr.’s study well indicates the fertile field for 
such an undertaking encompassing the countries of Central and South 
America. Blandford’s work, comprehensive as it may be, is primarily a 
survey of Latin America’s need for public administration services, and is 
no substitute for the definitive monograph on comparative administration 


et to be written. 
y NorMAN MELLER. 


University of Hawaii. 


British Government Inspection as a Dynamic Process. By JoHN S. Harris. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1956. Pp. xii, 196. $4.25.) 


Aside from a descriptive presentation of the workings of centralized 
inspectorates in the various local services of England and Wales, the funda- 
mental significance of Professor Harris’ book rests in his concluding sum- 
mary paragraph. 


Careful study and analysis of the recent changes which have occurred leads one to 
conclude that in connection with the emerging pattern of central-local government rela- 
tionships at least two trends may be discerned: (1) the assumption by the national 
government of responsibility for services formerly discharged by local authorities lessens 
the scope of local activity and renders central inspection unnecessary; (2) those local 
services which are not nationalised are likely to be subjected to increased central control 
and supervision, with the result that greater use will be made of inspection as an adminis- 
trative device. . . . The nationalisation of the educational system, law enforcement, fire 
services, and road construction and maintenance, would constitute a death blow to local 
government. Parliament appears, rather, to prefer to assign local government responsibili- 
ties to the larger units of government, the counties and county boroughs, and to ensure 
through central supervision that their services are rendered efficiently. 


Although such a conclusion is not startling in itself, it is one that has 
been arrived at as a result of a careful and detailed analysis of a specific 
administrative function, i.e., central inspection of such local services as 
poor relief, public health, education, police and fire protection. 
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Professor Harris’ attempt to evaluate the significance of inspection in 
the specific services is perhaps the weakest aspect of his study. On the one 
hand he implies great importance to the contribution made by centralized 
inspection in the development of such local services as poor relief, public 
health, and education, while on the other hand he states that there are 
so many diverse factors contributing to the progressive development of 
these services that the contribution of inspection cannot clearly be evalu- 
ated. 

The author’s presentation of the historic development of inspection and 
of the existing organization and operation of the various inspectorates are 
significant contributions; however, his failure to indicate in more specific 
terms the contribution of inspection to the development of the local services 
weakens his analysis. 

Cuar es P. Beate. 

University of Wyoming. 


Foreign Oil and the Free World. By Leonarp M. FANNiNG. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1954. Pp. xiii, 400. $6.00.) 


Oil is very much in men’s minds these days — even if gasoline is often 
not in their automobile tanks, at least in Western Europe. Hence any ser- 
ious book on the oil problem is to be regarded as a welcome addition to 
“the petroleum shelf.” This one is both rewarding and disappointing. 

The volume brings together a mass of information about oil production, 
distribution, and general problems abroad. Its author is a man of thirty- 
five years’ experience in the petroleum industry and has served at various 
times as public relations director of the American Petroleum Institute; 
secretary to the National Oil Policy Committee, Petroleum Industry War 
Council; and secretary of the Group on American Petroleum Interests in 
Foreign Countries. He therefore obviously knows whereof he writes. 

On the other hand, the “mass of information” means that the reader 
often is immersed in undigested details. It is perhaps inevitable that the 
book is written definitely from the oil companies’ viewpoint, and while the 
author is not polemic he also is not as objective as would be desirable. The 
style is pedestrain, accenting of foreign names is careless, and the index is 
skimpy and not too well organized. 

The book includes some extremely useful statistical appendices and, 
despite its various shortcomings, its wide range over the Mexican, Vene- 


zuelan, Near Eastern, Canadian, and other foreign areas makes it a useful 
study. 
4 Russevv H. Firzcipson. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Empire of Oil. By Harvey O’Connor. (New York: Monthly Review Press. 
1955. Pp. xii, 372. $5.00.) 


Harvey O’Connor, with heart-warming courage, has drawn aside the 
mask which secretes the world’s largest and most despotic cartel; a prac- 
tical monopoly of production, manufacturing, and marketing of petroleum 
and petroleum products so potent that it assumes the rights and privileges 
of sovereignty and negotiates open-air or, preferably, undercover deals on 
a footing of equality with nations as powerful as the United States and 
Great Britain; scoffs at protests or incriminations by nations of the stature 
of France, West Germany, Italy, Brazil, and Argentina. Only in Mexico, 
Russia, and China are its authority rebuffed and its advances scorned. 

The Big Seven — Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texas Company, Gulf, 
Standard Oil of California, Socony Mobil Oil (these American) and 
Royal Dutch-Shell, British Petroleum (British) — largely own and com- 
pletely control the cartel. The monopolistic practices well known to all 
cartels since greed first possessed man — influence over governments, inter- 
national agreements, interlocking directorates, price-fixing, production con- 
trols, etc. — assure them unquestioned control of all the crude petroleum 
outside of the Iron Curtain, amounting to 91.2 per cent of all the world’s 
production as of 1955. With this goes possession or control of twenty-three 
billion tons of the world’s proved reserve of twenty-six billion tons — sixty- 
five per cent of the twenty-three billion being in the Middle East. (Swiss 
Review of World Affairs, Zurich, December, 1956.) 

The next step is transportation from well to refinery, from refinery to 
consumer. The pipeline and the tanker take over this task. It was by 
control of the pipelines that John D. Rockefeller, Sr., built his oil empire. 
It is by control of pipelines and tankers that the Anglo-American cartel 
maintains its control of Free World petroleum and petroleum products. 

The writer gives a vivid description of the pipeline and its role in the 
control of supply and prices. Unfortunately he does not give as clear a 
view of the tanker and its functions. The book was written one year before 
the eruption in petroleum transportation resulting from the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal and its sealing due to the seizure by Great Britain and 
France. The Canal is the lifeline of the British and French economies. 

This reviewer understands that a review is not the place to consider 
issues which are not raised by the author. But the implications, easy to 
draw from the last sentence of the above paragraph, are so serious that he 
has decided to throw the rules out of the window. 

The economic systems of England and France are based on a free flow 
of cheap petroleum to their industries. This is true of every other country 
in Europe with the single exception of West Germany, which depends on 
waterpower and synthetic oils. The Anglo-French occupation of Suez was 
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intended to guarantee this free flow of petroleum to all countries outside 
the Iron Curtain, including the United States. For all European countries, 
especially for England and France, this is, we repeat, a question of life or 
death. And if they fall before the resurgence of Pan-Arab fanaticism, 
Greco-Roman civilization perishes with them. 

Washington could not have realized this when, by persuasion, menace 
or force, it compelled the Western Powers to evacuate seized territory, 
thereby creating a vacuum which it is attempting to fill by the Eisenhower 
Plan and a Users Council which, in appearance, would be international 
control of the Canal but, in fact, an American control: as its largest users 
the Big Seven would dominate the Council. Again would we see Big 
Government and Big Business working together to the profit of the latter. 

How much easier it would have been to support England and France — 
with one stroke guaranteeing free use of the Canal and squelching Pan- 
Arabism. But there would have been no American Control and no profit 
for the Big Seven. 

Russia, the champion of Pan-Arabism, might be wise to reconsider her 
policy. Is it not possible that, once victorious over Western Civilization, 
the Arabs would demand independence for the twenty million Mohamme- 
dans living just across Russian boundaries from their coreligionists? 

There seems to be but one solution. Russia and the West must realize 
that they are brothers under the skin, two branches of the same Greco- 
Roman civilization. If one perishes the other follows it to the grave. 

Propaganda campaigns seek to induce the public to believe that the 
cartel, in its relations with employees and the public, is altruistically in- 
spired “to create a better America for better Americans.” Standard Oil of 
New Jersey speaks for the cartel: “Jersey is against cartels . . . conducts 
its business affairs in an open and straightforward way . . . advocates vigor- 
ous competition . . . believes in the free flow of goods and services . . .”” and 
is “contributing to the economic development of all countries in which it 
has interests.” Too bad that the Department of Justice does not agree. 

An interesting chapter describes the battle waged by the co-operatives 
against the cartel and the underhand methods used to discredit and ruin 
them. In spite of all its chicaneries, the co-operatives, in the Middle West, 
in the Pacific Northwest and in some parts of the Seaboard East, proved 
to be sufficiently powerful to compel the oil companies to be at least half- 
way decent. 

Another forceful chapter treats of the interminable war between the 
unions and the cartel, represented by the Standard Oil of New Jersey. At 
present the advantage, if any, is with the unions. 

Pemex, Mexico’s nationalized oil company, gives the author another 
antimonopoly story of decided interest. It presents a preview of what will 
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conceivably happen when the oil-producing countries decide to nationalize 
this industry. 

To reinforce his conclusion — international control — the author quotes 
two authorities. Bernard Baruch was asked at the end of the war, “Would 
war follow the failure to allocate the world’s raw materials equitably?” 
“Probably,” was his answer. Harold L. Ickes, the Petroleum Administrator 
for War, stated early in 1944: “Tell me the sort of agreement that the 
United Nations will reach with respect to the world’s petroleum resources 
when the war is over, and I will undertake to analyze the durability of 
the peace that is to come.” Baruch dissented “because private owners 
won’t permit it.” 

This is a fascinating study which loses none of its value by being well 
written. 


Salt Lake City. 


CHARLES SWEENY. 


Regulating Business by Independent Commission. By Marver H. Bern- 
STEIN. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 306. $5.00.) 


Seven agencies are regarded as independent regulatory commissions in 
this study. They are the Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Federal Power Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal 
Communications Commission, National Labor Relations Board, and Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. Although the independent commission is 
commonly regarded as a satisfactory agency for governmental control, the 
author contends that economic regulation is a highly political process for 
which the commission is unsuited. 

In a comprehensive and scholarly manner the author reviews the de- 
velopment of regulatory commissions, and traces their life cycle through 
creation, youth, maturity, and old age. The crusading spirit is character- 
istic of a commission in its early years. Popular approval and the continued 
support and leadership of the President and Congress are the principal 
factors in maintaining vigor in a commission. As a commission passes 
through maturity into old age working agreements with the regulated inter- 
ests become so fixed that a commission ceases to regulate and becomes the 
protector of the industry. A courtlike procedure is adopted and there is a 
tendency to accept the point of view of the regulated industries. 

Regulation of business is an intensely political process that arouses bitter 
disputes. Regulatory activities are part and parcel of the political process 
and are affected by the total political program. “Whether regulation serves 
the public interest or enhances private interests, it cannot escape from 
politics. In a democratic society, policies of regulation are inescapably 
political.” 
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Effective political leadership, especially from the President, is essential 
to regulatory success. The regulatory agency must have the backing of 
political leaders in both the legislative and executive branches in order to 
make significant headway against the opposition of the regulated interests. 
Other requirements for effective regulation of business are popular support, 
a clear legislative mandate, policy integration, acceptance of regulation as 
a legitimate governmental activity, economy of coercion, able administra- 
tive direction, and effective organization and management. The author 
concludes that the commissions fail to fulfill the requirements for effective 
regulation and that reforms are essential in this area. 

This is an exceptionally valuable book. It should be required reading 
for every person concerned with, or who wishes to become better informed 


about, governmental regulation. 
» HERMAN H. TRACHSEL. 


University of Wyoming. 


Social Security — Fact and Fancy. By Dittarp Stokes. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. 1956. Pp. x, 208. $4.00.) 


Self-Support in Aid to Dependent Children: The California Experience. 
By Marcaret GREENFIELD. (Berkeley: University of California Bureau 
of Public Administration. February 1956. Pp. viii, 156. $2.00.) 


These volumes have two things in common. First, each deals with a 


social security program. Second, each justifies itself because the original 
and the contemporary policy and practice of a social security program 
differ. Here their commonness ends. Mr. Stokes writes for a living; Miss 
Greenfield does research for a living. 

Agitated about Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, Stokes makes ogres 
of misrepresentation out of federal bureaucrats and horror stories out of 
individual cases of inequity by popularly dramatizing the professionally 
well-known inconsistencies in the OASI program. The original “savings- 
investment-annuity plan” has been scuttled for the “universal relief-public 
charity theory,” he rails. Congress has acted immorally in amending the 
original Act and in reserving the right to amend the 1954 Act. 

Among other equally profound revelations, the reader learns: “People 
often lack means by reason of . . . moral flaws.” “A man cannot eat a 
bond. ...” “Blessed is the Republic without a national debt!” “Social 
Security has no policy,” but it “has given up equity as a principle of 
action.” 

The Stokes panacea is simple. With emphasis on rehabilitation, differ- 
ent agencies should administer relief and the “new” OASI. Each employed 
individual should receive social security bonds, untouchable by Congress, 
in the amount of the tax levied on his earnings. These bonds should be 
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payable to him only when he (1) reaches sixty-five, (2) wants to purchase 
a commercial annuity, or (3) suffers a serious, permanent disability; or to 
his estate when he (4) dies before reaching sixty-five. 

Since the 1956 amendments outdate much of the book, it probably now 
belongs in the professional’s library only in the section containing stale 
anecdotes. 

The Greenfield monograph reports California’s experience with a self- 
support policy in connection with Aid to Dependent Children. Originally, 
ADC was intended to enable needy mothers to care for their dependent 
children in their homes. In 1951, however, California provided that needy 
mothers might not qualify if (1) they are mentally and physically sound; 
(2) employment is available and suitable; and (3) adequate supervision 
for their children is possible. 

Direct conclusions are not drawn. However, if —like Miss Green- 
field — one assumes (without questioning) the values of the social worker, 
he might conclude that “the California experience points up the necessity 
for specialized social work skills in carrying out [the program]....” Because 
not sufficient social workers are available and because “the ADC mothers 
of young children should rarely be encouraged to work,” the program is 
probably an unwise one, especially difficult to administer. 

Not surprisingly, the California policy-making Board of Public Welfare 
has had problems in getting uniform compliance from the county welfare 
directors who are responsible to elected boards of supervisors. The neces- 
sary co-operation of the vocational rehabilitation and employment agencies 
has been difficult because of the shortage of money and staff. 

The volume earns its place on the book shelf because it is the first to 
study a self-support policy from a social, rather than a financial, perspective. 


University of New Mexico. ALLAN R, RicHarps. 


Professional Public Relations and Political Power. By STANLEY KELLEY. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1956. Pp. 247. $4.50.) 


The manuscript for this book was prepared initially as a master’s 
thesis in the Department of Political Science at Johns Hopkins University; 
it merited publication. Briefly, it essays to show that the public-relations 
and advertising men have not only “moved into” politics in a “big way,” 
but they have also “taken over.” In doing so they have effected a signifi- 
cant change in the traditional political process which featured the “boss,” 
who depended for his influence upon patronage and party regularity, a 
system known as bossism and machine politics. The new “boss” is the 
group or oligarchy who can pay for the use of the expensive media of com- 
munication and the skills and services of the high-priced public-relations 
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people. What is important for the author is the significance of this change 
in a democratic society. The usefulness of the book for the citizen is that 
it may serve to make him aware of this change and of its significance in 
his own environment. 

The author examines and evaluates the performances of two public- 
relations counsels in three political campaigns. Clem Whitaker and Leone 
Baxter, Campaigns, Inc., of San Francisco had the multi-million dollar 
American Medical Association account from 1949 to 1952. Kelley observes 
specifically their efforts in the New York Lehman-Dulles senatorial race 
in 1949. He also examines the Eisenhower-Nixon presidential campaign in 
1952 in which these master technicians in the art of political propaganda 
played a part. Jon Jonkel of Chicago, a prototype of the hatchetman in 
politics, plotted Senator Butler’s campaign against former Senator Tydings 
in 1950. The book is also a catalogue of the approaches and techniques 
these “masters of persuasion” and “merchants of doubt” employed in these 
and other campaigns. These data are drawn from Whitaker’s and Baxter’s 
numerous speeches and articles and from personal interviews. Jonkel’s ob- 
servations were recorded in the senatorial hearings which followed the 
ignominious Maryland campaign. 

Worse than the conclusion that only a rich person can afford to run 
for public office is the fact that the objective of the “new boss” in politics is 
the stay-at-home voter. The political battle becomes for the professional 
propagandist not one between organized blocs, but one within the mind of 
the mass media consumer. Bringing the stay-at-home voter into the political 
process becomes a question of tapping strong emotions — interest, anger, 
and fear. 


In order to take in the entire mass-media-consuming public, the political 
propagandist must place his target at a low intellectual level. Therefore 
he makes generous use of the cartoon, and his material appears in the form 
of slogans, catch phrases, simple statements, glittering generalities, and 
“gimmicks”; and if he puts on a fight, in the form of name-calling and 
gross exaggeration. 


The public-relations man assumes that public opinion is a maneuver- 
able element in politics. This view has nothing to do with people consult- 
ing together. He engineers consent. The newspaper instead of being a 
watchdog becomes a weapon. 

Machine politics became the symbol for corruption and inefficiency in 
government. But public-relations politics is fast becoming the symbol for 
the destruction of the individual human mind. Worse still, the citizen’s 
moral sense is being warped and calloused; he is being spiritually immobil- 
ized for any moral action in protest against foul play. 
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There may be a faint ray of hope to the concerned citizen about what 
is happening to his democracy. In 1956 many persons resented the tying 
up by the candidates of all the available television time during an evening 
and depriving them of their favorite programs. 

Kelly closes his own summary of his findings by quoting from a public- 
relations man who remains unnamed: 

“A public relations man I know says he believes what he’s doing. 
That’s doubletalk. He’s gotten all his satisfactions, money, prestige, influ- 
ence, from doing what he does. . . . I think people are already tired of the 
baloney we feed them about our candidates being great men. There are 
few men of any stature in public office. They haven’t any principles or 
often any intelligence. I mean it. You’d be amazed at some of the people 
who run for a place in the legislature or city council without a minimum 
knowledge of government. What some of them do have is a fever for 
power, office, prestige. It’s like a disease. Fifty per cent of what we say 
in a campaign is baloney. But sometime someone will bring up real issues 
and there will be a new type of campaign.” 


University of Utah. Frank H. Jonas. 


The Rise of the Vice Presidency. By Irvinc G. Wittiams. (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 266. $4.50.) 


This well-written, timely book of some thirteen chapters deals with the 
history and development of the American vice-presidency. Professor Wil- 
liams’ extensive research and previous writing on the subject adequately 
prepared him for the presentation of this really worthwhile treatise. 

The first five chapters of the book are devoted to an explanation of the 
constitutional problem of presidential succession and to a biographical and 
chronological consideration of the Vice-Presidents during the nineteenth 
century. The later chapters, beginning with the tenure of Theodore Roose- 
velt and ending with Richard Nixon, dwell largely with the development 
of the office. It is during this period that the character of the office changes 
from one in which the incumbent served primarily as legislative moderator, 
to one in which he plays an important role in administration, including 
the duties of a roving ambassador of good will. 

After an auspicious beginning when Vice-Presidents were selected be- 
cause they were the second-most-fit persons available for the presidency, 
the office of “President-in-waiting” degenerated into one filled largely by 
“Throttlebottoms,” and for the purpose of “balancing the ticket.” The 
author emphasizes three important factors entering into establishing the 
present stature of the office. These are first, the character of the occupant; 
second, the attitude of the President; and last but not least, the political 
machinations leading to the selection of the President and Vice-President. 
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The book is particularly timely in that President Eisenhower’s recent 
illness again focused the attention of the country upon the constitutional 
problem of succession in cases of presidential disability. 

The book has an excellent bibliography, but the absence of customary 
page footnoting detracts somewhat from its usefulness to the scholarly 


reader. Racpu M. Wape. 
University of Wyoming. 


Nine Men: A Political History of the Supreme Court from 1790 to 1955. 
By Frep Ropett. (New York: Random House. 1955. Pp. 338. $5.00.) 


Fred Rodell’s recent book proves that the author is aware of the im- 
portance of people. His important people are lawyers who have become 
judges, and more particularly the individuals who are and have been mem- 
bers of the United States Supreme Court. Rodell’s essential thesis is that 
nine men exercise a political function atop one of the branches of the 
national government. In this position it is their duty to govern. His is not 
a book about the Court as an institution of government — it is about the 
men who compose that institution. This emphasis is the key to an under- 
standing of Nine Men. 

Rodell’s principal concern is for (1) the political nature of the men 
who sit on the Court, and (2) the political nature of the decisions of indi- 
vidual judges. While Rodell wholeheartedly supports the Court as an insti- 
tution, he finds that individual judges from time to time fail to live up to 
the requirements of that institution. A careless reading of the book might 
suggest that he has been critical of the institution. Rather, he somewhat 
deifies it, and the failure of judges, in not achieving the same elevated 
status as the Court, is his constant despair. 

According to Rodell, judicial weaknesses flow from a lack of faith in 
democratic freedoms. Their backgrounds have not given them an under- 
standing of the need for ideas and ideals in government. They fail in the 
simple element of intellectual honesty and courage. Frequently enough 
they are out of touch with their times. 

The author is an individualist, and, as such, has formulated strong likes 
and dislikes as to policies. To the extent that the members of the Court 
support his favored policies, they are presented as good if not great states- 
men. But, woe unto those lawyers, who as Supreme Court justices, fail to 
measure up to Rodellian standards. In colorful and incisive language 
Rodell condemns individual judges for their shortcomings and for miscon- 
ceiving their political functions. He also recognizes that the history of man- 
kind can be the history of great men. In selecting his judicial heroes from 
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Marshall to Warren he has favored those who, in his judgment, have not 
lost the American dream of human freedoms. 

Rodell steps out of character occasionally, and perhaps unconsciously, 
when he refers to legal issues before the Court. His views as to the history 
of judicial review afford insight into the Court’s political role. He frankly 
says that judicial review is a political power. He is incensed with the way 
judicial review has been used to strike down his favorite social and eco- 
nomic legislation. Yet, he demands that judicial review be used to strike 
down legislation imperiling his views of civil liberties. Since the Court has 
been inconsistent on numerous occasions, perhaps one should not require 
that this author be entirely consistent respecting the application of judicial 
review. 

I think that his assumption that legislative bodies are more likely than 
not to do the right thing is subject to some reservations. Yet, one must 
agree that the front line of defense of civil liberty is in the legislature. 
Where legislators fail us, says Rodell, judicial review is to be exercised in 
the name of liberty and on its behalf. 

This book, as an interpretation of the political history of the Court, 
is not for the unsophisticated and unwary who are unable to discount some 
of Rodell’s more extreme assertions (such as his observations on the col- 
lective irresponsibility of members of the Court). These conciusions seem 
intended to serve as artillery-like barrages, more for effect than for fine 
accuracy. 

The effort to cover the mainstream of judicial gloss on the Constitution 
is a task too Herculean even for Rodell. In his defense it should be noted 
that no one could write a full political history of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 338 pages. The fact that Rodell has made the effort is a 
tribute to his courage and imagination. In his effort to achieve his mark 
Rodell has been obliged throughout to go for the jugular vein, and he has 
shown a remarkable ability to focus on issues generally regarded as central. 

All in all, it is an imaginative, colorful, personalized, and provocative 
book on an important subject. If it contributes to the realization that a 
fundamental duty of the political members of the Court is to give life and 
meaning to Democracy, it will have served its purpose well. 


University of Southern California. Cart Q. Curistot. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The tenth annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science 
Association will be held in Portland, Oregon, Friday and Saturday, May 3 
and 4, 1957, with Lewis and Clark College as the host institution. George 
V. Wolfe of the College of Idaho is Program Chairman and Donald Balmer 
of Lewis and Clark College is in charge of local arrangements. “The United 
States and Canada” has been selected as the general topic of the meeting. 
The preliminary program follows. 

Friday: 5:30 p.m. (Mallory Hotel), registration; 7:00 p.m. (Mallory 
Hotel), dinner and address by Thomas I. Cook of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, “Conservatism and Democracy — the United States and Canada.” 

Saturday: 8:00 a.m. (Mallory Hotel), breakfast and business meeting; 
9:00 a.m. (Mallory Hotel), Morton Kroll, Director, Library Development 
Project, Pacific Northwest Library Association, “Research Resources for 
Political Scientists in the Pacific Northwest”; 10:15 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. 
(Lewis and Clark College), roundtables on “Harmonies and Strains in 
United States-Canadian Relations,” Geoffrey O. B. Davies, University of 
British Columbia, Chairman, and on “Problems of Federal-State (Provin- 
cial) Relations in the United States and Canada,” Charles McKinley, Reed 
College, Chairman; 12:30 p.m. (Lewis and Clark College), luncheon and 
Presidential Address by John M. Swarthout, Oregon State College, “The 
Postulates of Res Publica”; 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. (Lewis and Clark College), 
roundtables on “Party Politics and Pressure Groups on Both Sides of the 
Border,” H. B. Mayo, University of Alberta, Chairman, and on “The Man- 
agement of Atomic Energy in Canada and the United States,” Thomas 
Payne, Montana State University, Chairman; 4:45 p.m. (Lewis and Clark 
College), social hour; 7:00 p.m. (Mallory Hotel), dinner and address by 
John J. Deutsch, University of British Columbia, “Canadian and American 
Economic Development — Contrasts and Similarities.” 


The 33rd session of the Institute of World Affairs, sponsored by the 
University of Southern California, was held in Pasadena, December 9-12, 
under the direction of Charles E. Martin of the University of Washington. 
The general theme was “Democracy on Trial”; the Director’s purpose was 
to canvass democratic resources for peaceful competition with the Com- 
munist countries. The first day’s program dealt with “The Dynamics of 
Democratic Values” and featured addresses by George E. Taylor of the 
University of Washington and Benjamin A. Cohen, Under-secretary of 
the United Nations. The second day was spent on “Democracy on Trial 
in the Nation-State”; the chairman was Tracy E. Strevey of the University 
of Southern California. The chairman for the third day was James T. 
Watkins IV of Stanford University; the subject was “Democracy on Trial 
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in the Free World Coalition.” The topic for the fourth day was “Democ- 
racy on Trial in the International Community” and the chairman for the 
day was J. William Robinson of Whittier College. 

The Director of the Institute for the coming year will be Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Jr., of the University of California, Berkeley. 


The Ohio State University announces a Summer Program on Latin 
America to be held June 18 to July 24, 1957. It is intended primarily for 
non-specialists — such as students, teachers, journalists — who wish to 
broaden their understanding of this vital area. The program embraces the 
fields of geography, economics, political science, fine arts, anthropology and 
sociology and will be supplemented by such special features as lectures by 
distinguished scholars and officials, motion pictures, art exhibits and in- 
formal social gatherings with Latin Americans. More than thirty special 
scholarships of $150 each will be available for qualified persons. Further 
information concerning the program may be obtained from the Chairman, 
Summer Program on Latin America, 142 Hagerty Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


With the support of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, Harlan 
Cleveland, Dean of the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
is directing a two-year research study at Syracuse University concerned 
with the education and training of Americans for public service overseas. 
Chief of Staff will be Professor Gerard J. Mangone. 


The International Association of Legal Science held the First Inter- 
national Congress of Comparative Law in Barcelona, September 10-16, 
1956. One of the four roundtables dealt with the right to a hearing in 
administrative law. Participants from the United States included Henry de 
Vries of Columbia University, H. C. Merillat of the Ford Foundation, 
George Nebolsine, Stephan Riesenfeld of the University of California, 
Berkeley, and Charles S. Ascher of the Institute of Public Administration. 


The International Institute of Administrative Sciences will hold a 
roundtable June 19-25, 1957, at Opatija, Yugoslavia. The themes for dis- 
cussion are “Delegation of Authority and Decentralization of Operations,” 
“Automation in the Public Service,” and “Promotion and Compensation of 
Higher Civil Servants.” Information may be obtained from Mr. Robert J. 
M. Matteson, Secretary of the International Section of the American Soci- 
ety for Public Administration, 6042 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. Mem- 
bers of this Section are automatically members of the Institute. 
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The International Federation for Housing and Town Planning will hold 
a meeting of its Council in West Berlin during the week of August 25, 
1957. The theme of the discussion is “Urban Land Policy: Condemnation, 
Land Assembly, Replotting for Urban Redevelopment and for Large Hous- 
ing Projects.” The meeting will take place during an International Exposi- 
tion for Housing and Planning revolving around the demonstration rebuild- 
ing of the Hansa district near the Tiergarten in Berlin. Details of partici- 
pation from the United States may be obtained from Mr. Charles S. 
Ascher, Secretary, international Committee of NAHRO, 684 Park Avenue, 
New York 21. 


The International Union of Local Authorities will hold its Thirteenth 
Congress at The Hague, June 12-18, 1957. The main themes for discussion 
are “Problems of Expanding Cities, Viewed Generally and in Relation to 
Rural Areas,” and “Traffic.” Further information about participation from 
the United States may be obtained from Mr. Orin Nelting, Secretary, 
United States Committee for International Municipal Co-operation, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


With this issue the Western Political Quarterly appears in a new format 
designed by John B. Rackham of Salt Lake City. Subscribers who have the 
annual volume bound should instruct the binder not to remove the Table 
of Contents prefaced to each issue, since it contains a book review index 
for the issue and this will not be repeated in the annual Index. 


Paul L. Beckett of the State College of Washington is on leave during 
the spring semester of 1956-57 serving as public administration consultant 
to the Planning Board of the Government of Pakistan in connection with 
Harvard University’s Pakistan Planning Board Project. This project, which 
has been under way for about two years, is administered by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration and financed by the Ford 
Foundation. H. Paul Castleberry will be acting chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at the State College of Washington during Pro- 
fessor Beckett’s leave of absence, which will extend from February 1, 1957, 
to September 16, 1957. 


Winston Crouch of the University of California, Los Angeles, attended 
the Conference on Metropolitan Problems held February 7-8 at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania under the auspices of the Institute of State and 
Local Government. This marked the twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Institute. 
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Laird J. Dunbar, assistant professor of political science at the University 
of Colorado, has been granted a one-year leave of absence to work full 
time on the staff of the Colorado Survival Plan Commission. 


Henry Ehrmann of the University of Colorado conducted a political 
science tour in Europe for twenty University of Colorado students during 
the summer of 1956. 


Claudius O. Johnson has returned to the State College of Washington 
after serving as visiting professor of political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley, for the past semester. 


Garth N. Jones of Brigham Young University has been appointed Public 
Administration Education Officer to Indonesia by the State Department. 
He will develop training and research programs in the field of state and 
local administration. For the remainder of the year he is being replaced 
at Brigham Young University by Hyrum Plaas of the University of Utah. 


George Liska, formerly a teaching fellow in government at Harvard 
University, is serving as acting assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Washington during the academic year 1956-57. 


Charles E. Martin of the University of Washington, professor of inter- 


national law and Director of the International Affairs Institute, delivered 
a course of five lectures on “The Influence of Regionalism in International 
Law” at the ninth annual meeting of the Inter-American Academy of 
Comparative and International Law at Havana, Cuba, February 11-23. 


Having completed a two-year term as chairman of the Department of 
Social Sciences, Curtis W. Martin of the University of Colorado has been 
elected chairman of the Division of Political Science. Dr. Martin, who is 
Director of the Rocky Mountain Citizenship Clearing House, supervised 
a political party-Citizenship Clearing House internship program in Colo- 
rado during the recent campaign. 


Conrad McBride has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Colorado. He is also Director of the local 
affiliate of the Rocky Mountain Citizenship Clearing House at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and serves part time with the Bureau of State and 
Community Service at the same institution. 


Fred Warner Neal has resigned his position as assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Colorado to accept a position as asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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L. Vincent Padgett has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at San Diego State College. Professor Padgett, who holds a doctor- 
ate from Northwestern University, formerly taught at Texas Technological 
College. 


Roy V. Peel of the University of Utah spent ten days at the end of 
January and the beginning of February attending conferences with mem- 
bers of the New Jersey State Bureau of Planning, the Rutgers University 
Department of Planning, the New Jersey Federation of Official Planning 
Boards and representatives of industrial and civic groups in New Jersey. 
He also consulted with officials of the National Municipal League and the 
Institute of Public Administration. On February 7-8, he attended the con- 
ference on Metropolitan Problems held at the University of Pennsylvania 
under the auspices of the Institute of State and Local Government. 


Leo Riethmayer of the University of Colorado participated in the an- 
nual conference of the National Municipal League in Memphis during 
November. 


Effective with the fall semester, 1956, Edward J. Rozek was appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the University of Colorado. Pro- 
fessor Rozek received his Ph.D. from Harvard University in June, 1956. 


Robert F. Wilcox has been promoted to the rank of professor of political 
science at San Diego State College. 


on Oooo 


Claude Carson Smith, professor of history and political science at the 
University of Nevada, died December 12, 1956, in Reno, at the age of 62. 
A native of Tennessee, he received his B.A. degree from Carson-Newman 
College following service overseas in World War I. He earned his M.A. 
at the University of Oklahoma in 1924 and his Ph.D. at Stanford University 
in 1947. After teaching a short time at Kansas City University, he joined 
the faculty of the University of Nevada in 1929 and remained there until 
his retirement in October, 1956. Although recognized as an authority on 
Nevada politics and government by virtue of numerous speeches before 
public gatherings and articles contributed to professional magazines, it was 
in the classroom that Dr. Smith won greatest acclaim. Few instructors at 
the University of Nevada had the opportunity to meet and influence so 
many students; none used his abilities to better advantage, a fact attested 
to, not only by the continuing popularity of his classes, but by the esteem 
in which he was held by his students and colleagues. 





PROFESSIONAL EXCHANGE: 
POSITIONS, FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSHIPS, AND 
QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


As a service to the profession in the West the Western Political Quar- 
terly offers its columns for the announcement of teaching vacancies, fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and internships in political science and public adminis- 
tration by schools and institutions in the eleven western states. 

Upon request the Quarterly will also assign a box number to any sub- 
scriber seeking a position and once a year will print a description of his 
qualifications, not exceeding four lines, without charge. The notice may 
be repeated within the year at a charge of one dollar. Inquiries from 
appointing officers will be forwarded directly to the boxholder. Limitations 
of space make it necessary to confine this service to subscribers. 


A new graduate professional internship program in public administra- 
tion at the University of California (Berkeley) has been announced by 
Charles Aikin, chairman of the Department of Political Science. The pro- 
gram, leading to an M.A. degree, combines a sequence of subjects in public 
administration and related fields with an eight-month period of full-time 
internship in a public agency. Victor Jones and Leonard Rowe of the 
Department of Political Science have been designated to direct this pro- 
gram. 


Los Angeles County announces its 23rd annual public administration 
training program, to begin July 1. Recent graduates and those who will 
graduate in June from accredited colleges, if under 35 years of age, may 
apply to the Engineering and Student Recruitment Service, Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission, 501 North Main Street, Los Angeles 12, 
California. Trainees will receive a salary of $337 a month and at the 
completion of the one-year training program will be advanced to $395 a 
month base salary and will serve in one of the 52 operating departments 
or administrative units of the County government. 


Box 1. Ph.D. 1950. Associate professor; 8 years college teaching. Public 
administration, public law, parties, theory; U.S. history. Research, political 
experience; many publications. 


Box 2. Ph.D. 1955. Associate professor; 10 years college teaching. Public 
law, administration, parties, theory; economics. Political, legislative experi- 
ence; research in public administration. 
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Box 3. Ph.D. 1956. Public administration consultant; 3 years college 
teaching. Public administration, politics, theory; state, local government; 
international relations. Extensive research in administration for universi- 
ties, public agencies, foundations; teaching experience. Books and articles. 


Box 4. Ph.D. 1954. Assistant professor; 4 years college teaching. Public 
administration, law, theory, comparative government; international law 
and organization. Extensive administrative experience; research employ- 
ment in administration, local government; numerous publications. Ful- 
bright professor available 1958. 


Box 5. Ph.D. 1956. Associate professor; 7 years college teaching. Com- 
parative government, theory, public law, administration; U.S., Latin-Amer- 
ican history. 


Box 6. Ph.D. expected 1958. Associate professor; 14 years college teach- 
ing. Public law, theory, politics; state, local government. Extensive re- 
search, municipal league experience; many publications. 


Box 7. Ph.D. June. 12 years teaching West Point, R.O.T.C. Public 
law, theory, administration; U.S. history. Extensive military, administrative 
experience; citations; publication. 


Box 8. Ph.D. 1954. Assistant professor; 5 years college teaching. Inter- 
national law, organization, relations; comparative government; public law, 
theory; administration; history. Publication. 


Box 9. Ph.D. June. International relations, organization, American gov- 
ernment. Teaching experience; research fellow; publication. 


Box 10. Ph.D. 1952. Public administration, law, theory; comparative 
government; international law and organization; economics. Staff officer 
federal agency; secretary to Senator; research fellow; college teaching; mon- 
ographs, articles. 


Box 11. Ph.D. 1954. Public law, political theory, international relations; 
U.S. history. Three years foreign service; publications. 


Box 12. Ph.D. 1955. Administration, legislation; international relations. 
Three years college teaching, two years civil service abroad. Publications. 








Two Popular Texts from Prentice-Hall 


California Government and Politics 


By WINSTON W. CROUCH, DEAN E. McHENRY and 
JOHN C. BOLLENS, all of the University of California 
(L.A.) and STANLEY SCOTT, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


The product of years of experience and research, this 
new text examines every facet and area of California 
government — from its birth as a state to a careful anal- 
ysis of its institutions, elections, and voting. 


The authors, each of whom is active in California gov- 
ernmental and educational spheres, include not only data 
on government and politics in general but also data from 
special research in particular districts. 


Graphs, charts, and photographs add to the teachability 
and attractiveness of the volume. 


292 pp. 542” 2 84Q" Paper bound Published 1956 
Text list $2.25 


Principles of American Government, 
2nd Ed. 


By ALBERT B. SAYE, MERRITT B. POUND, and JOHN 
ALLUMS, all of the University of Georgia. 


Placing particular emphasis on Constitutional principles 
and civil rights, this text provides students with a clear, 
concise treatment of the basic principles, organization 
and functions of our government. 


The 2nd Edition reflects the latest developments in gov- 
ernment, and features expansion of several important 
chapters. For example, the chapter on Federalism now 
includes inter-governmental taxation; Political Parties 
and Elections has a new section on pressure groups; Civil 
Rights and National Administration have also been 


enlarged. 
448 pages 55%" 28%"  $Published 1954 Text list $5.50 


Approval copies available from: 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Exglewood Clitts, New Jersey 











Loyalty in America sy JoHN H. SCHAAR 


An inquiry by a political scientist tracing changes in the concept 
of loyalty, psychological processes maintaining or breaking down 
loyalty, and the concept of loyalty operative in the federal 
loyalty program. 

228 pages, $3.50 


Special District Governments 
in the United States sy joun c. BOLLENS 


An analysis of the special district governments that provide 
services ranging from education to soil conservation; how and 
why they have grown so rapidly in numbers and importance, 
how they operate, their relations to other local governments, and 
their effectiveness. 

290 pages, $4.50 
At your bookstore or 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 








Announcing ... 


An Important New Work on 
CREATIVITY 


Proceedings of the Research Conference on the 
Identification of Creative Scientific Talent 


Cavin W. Taytor, Principal Investigator 


Available now at $3.00 is a complete transcript of the proceedings of 
this Conference, held under the auspices of the National Science Foun- 
dation and the University of Utah at Brighton, Utah, August 27-30, 1955. 
267 + vii pp. Paper bound. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH PRESS 
SALT LAKE CITY 12, UTAH 














announcing for spring publication 


A COLLEGE TEXT IN AMERICAN NATIONAL 


GOVERNMENT, Revised 
by Harold R. Bruce 


Up to date and comprehensive, this book combines modern coverage with 
careful, thorough considerations of the fundamental aspects of American 
government. The author has revised the entire text with a view to improv- 
ing organization and increasing readibility. 

January 


GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA 
Stephen K. Bailey * Howard D. Samuel ¢ Sidney Baldwin 


This brief, expert and discerning book is designed for the one semester 
introductory course. Fresh in presentation, it attempts to refute the cynicism 
often accorded American government and to suggest the vast sources of 
strength which abound in our political system. 


1956 titles 
Finer 


GOVERNMENTS OF GREATER EUROPEAN POWERS 


Michael and Taylor 
THE FAR EAST IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Mills and McLaughlin 
WORLD POLITICS IN TRANSITION 


Hinderaker 
PARTY POLITICS 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 














Hew McGRAW-HILL 202. 


from the Series in Political Science 





FUNDAMENTALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
National, State and Local 


By CULLEN B. GOSNELL, Emory University; LANE W. LAN- 

CASTER, University of Nebraska; and ROBERT S. RANKIN, Duke 

University. Ready in April. 
For college courses in American Government which cover state and local as 
well as national aspects. The material is unified and consistent in quality and 
size. An excellent balance is maintained between the theory of government 
and the practice. Included is a unique chapter on “The American Political 
Achievement,” showing the significance of our democratic system and its 
importance as compared with the communistic system. It is presented concisely 
and simply, with “scholarly apparatus” minimized. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN PERSPECTIVE 
By WILLIAM EBENSTEIN, Princeton University. Ready in May. 


The first and only book to present the development of political thought from 
Plato to date, as seen by distinguished political philosophers and statesmen — 
in the words of the great writers themselves. It offers a fresh, original approach 
to teaching the history of political thought. Such statesmen as Frederick the 
Great, Woodrow Wilson, Nehru, Lenin and Churchill are included among the 
26 authors. The result is a livelier presentation, with the authors writing about 
men rather than about abstract ideas. 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 


By CARLTON C. RODEE, TOTTON J. ANDERSON, and CARL 

Q. CHRISTOL, all at the University of Southern California. Ready in 

April. 
A vividly written approach to the principles and nature of all types of govern- 
ment. Designed as a complete survey of the entire field of political science, 
its approach is broad and general, rather than detailed. The book is unusually 
readable and interesting, with all new developments and studies included. 
There are unique chapters on the Impact of Technology, on American and 
Comparative Governments, and on Interest Groups in Modern Society. 


Send for Copies on Approval 
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ESSENTIALS EDITION ef 





American Democracy in 
Theory and Practice 


by Rébert K. Carr, Marver H. Bernstein, 
Donald H. Morrison, and Joseph E. McLean 


condensed and 





